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PREFACE 

The aim of our studenm coming out of schools should 
be Che attainment ol the ability to express theit thoughts 
and ideas in simple and correct Eadish. So the Board of 
Secondary Education^ West Bengal, has very wisely laid 
emphasis on English composition for Higher Secondary 
Examination. There will be no question on any fixed text 
book of literature $ but only questions on a variety of topics 
in composition divided into two papers of 100 marks each 
will be set. Students cannot be expected to fare well in that 
examination unless they are thoroughy 'practised in these 
topics. With the purpose of giving them ample scope for 
this practice, I have prepared two volumes dealing with the 
different topics prescribed in the two papers. Each of the 
volumes is meant for the last three classes of Higher Jecondary 
and Multipurpose schools. 

In this volume the topics prescribed for the firs^paper viz* 
(i) Free Translation, (if) Answering questions from a passage^ 
(fif)Pre'ci8.writing, and Framing Sentences with Idiomatic 
phrases, have been dealt with in different sections. In each 
section some models ha^e been at first shown and then copious 
exercises have been appended to get the students adequately 
practised. The models and exercises are properly graded and 
almost all the sections are divided into three parts for the 
three higher classes. 

This arrangement will, it is hoped, be advantageous for the 
teachers as well as the taught. 

In conclusion, I beg to acknowledge my deep debt of 

gratitude to the authors of the many standard books on 

which I have drawn for materials and to my friends who 

have assisted me in compiling these volumes. 

8/1, Harinath De Road Kauini Kumab ^HObB 

Calcutta-9 
4* 3.60 
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SYLLABUS 


Second Language^EngUsh 
Paper I—100 marks 

DistribiKHon of Marks : 

a) Free Translation (from a recognized Indian 



language into English ) 

30 marka 

(«) 

Answering questions from a passage 

30 « 

««) 

Pre'cis^riting 

25 « 


Framing sentences with English Idiomatic 



Phrases 

15 « 


Paper II—100 mafks 


(0 

Expanding a skeleton story 

20 marka 

(«) 

Letter-writing 

20 . 

(HO 

Es8ay-w|;iting 

20 „ 

w 

Writing a dialogue 

20 « 

(•») 

Correction of errors 

10 „ 

w 

Joining or splitting of sentences 

10 . 



ijeneral information regarding different topics of 

First Paper in En^sh 

a 

i(n) Tn Free Translation note the word Free. Don’t 
strain your nerves in an effort to £nd out the exact 
synonym. Aim at expressing the sense. Don't be 
too literal. It is well and good if your translation 
is faithful to the original passage and expressive at 
the same time. 

(h) Regarding * Answering questions from a passage" note 
that ( as a circular letter from the Board of Secondary 
Education states ) it will be a passage consisting of 
250 to 300 words from which you will have to 
answer the questions asked. In answering them, 
use your own words and avoid the language of the 
original as far as practicable. 

<c) In Pre'cis-wriUng give an expressive title to your 
pre’cis, let the title state in a clear, precise and 
concrete form^the subject-matter of the passage. A 
pre'cis should not generally exceed one-third the 
original passage. 

<d) So far as 'Idiomatic Phrases" are concerned just note 
that idioms are based on long-standing usage. They 
follow rules of their own and so they must be used 
as they are without any change in order of words* 
Copious examples have been given in this book just 
to enable students to learn as many phrases as 
possible* 
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HIGHER SECONDARY ENGLISH 

t 

FIRST PAPER 

Sec. I: FREE TRANSLATION 
Introduction 

Translation I 

translation ; 

<2fW^ OT I I 

^nn 

We have a cow. The name of the cow is Kali. K«li gives us 
milk every day. We drink it. 

^?ii ^-“ 

We have a cow named Kali. Every day she gives us milk, 
which we drink. 

^ 

^'Q <2t^tTRt5r I 

TRsfl ^^1 ^fWl 

<2W“f ^?ii i «fff% 

C^JTsli®! ^R53F^I 5l1 ^ I 

literal translation. 
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^ I ‘^arWC?^ 

sn ^ftin <2W*f ^wi I ^ ^5ra^c??r^ ^ift^«i; ■fip® 

^11%?n^ '=ra[?t? I 'flt free translation 

^®n ^ I 

Literal translation-^ C^ '®t^1 ^ C^ 

^trT^ »r^l%t>T '®Itil free translation-^^ 

^W-»rNCTr^ir ^ <2fff% 

^1 ^ I Free translation C^ ^oTTl 
^ I Free translation-^ 

^1 M3 C^ts^Q 

tsfnrf^ ^ 5^1 } '*15(<IW style, idiom 

'Sd S 

%r^tc?^ I wT^ ^^1 c*m:=T srf^ ^ c^ 

I 

Literal Translation ; Many great men have been born 
in Bengal. Vidyasagar is one of them. Such men as have 
not heard of the kindness of Vidyasagar, are rare. 

Free Translation : There is hardly any man that has 
not heard of the kindness of Vidyasagar, who was one of the 
many great men born in Bengal. 

^itf¥\ sn I ^rf^i I 
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Literal Translation : He tried heart and soul to pass the 
examination. But he could not succe^ed. At last he gave up 
his studies. 

Free Translation : Unable to pass the examination in 
spite of his best efforts, he at last bade adieu to the goddess 

of learning. 

free Translation*^^ 

I Free Translation 
I Free Translation- 

translator-'iJ^ W I 

free translation 

I translation-^ 

free transIation-v£i^ mU free 

translation-iil I Free franslation 

art i ^ 

I 



CHAPTER I 

THE TENSES 
The Present Tense 

A. The Present Indefinite Tense 

(a) 

'Srr^srt ?^f%~Every morning 

I o.ffer my prayers to God. 

% 

^—Truth triumphs at all times. 

^ C^f*f —The man is not worth much. 

1%^ >rf«rhl«l ^]—He does not 

speak at any public meeting nowadays. 

What comes 

from the heart goes to the heart. 

Note ; TW W^, TT^I fir53 

verb-a? present indefinite tense i 

(b) « 

?n!:3i f%fj| fftr ««:rl He leaves for Delhi 

tonight. 

f-, 

CTt^t*ftR —After a long absence he joins his office on 

Monday next. 

^T?fTfr sttto ^ 

The annual function of our club comes off early next 
month. 

Note : a^?|fr'l "art:?, a?S[^ ^ TW 

future tenee-a •Tl present indefinite tenseMfl 

^rftr^ ^ i 
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(c) 

WT While 

Nero fidMeSy Rome hums. , 

c^ C^ yft?rr^6j JI!T—Alexander starts at the 

heroic stand of Porus and realizes that he is no ordinary 
stuff. 

—Banabir walks straight into the room and plunges his 
dagger into the heart of Panna’s son. 

Note ; fejlgr^ ^^*(1 past tense- 

<£l? present indefinite tense 1 historic 

present \ 

(d) 

ttfen ms C^*l I feel quite 

hungry after a long walk. 

—I thank you all once again before I finish. 

I feel like giving a smart slap to this rogue. 

5ff%v5C^—This hook reads 

like a novel. 

i ^ There goes the bell j 

let us run. 

^ ?—Do you see a bird in 

the sky ? 

Nott: Tf<«»rt!r present progressive tense-’^?F verb 

«HJ'<[fr*f present indefinite tense 4l^C'i I 
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(c) 

^ fwi —I am in a fix now. 

5® ^rc^—The sun is set and 

the moon is up. 

^Itf^ ^ 

*1t^ — ^I wonder how you swam across the river. 

%tCW, ^ ^ srtt—The 

danger is over and you need not worry any more. 

** I' 

Note: f3Rrt®tW present Tl progressive perfect 

ten8e-ta?[ present indefinite tcnso-ifl 

’Rl ^ I 

B. The Present Progressive (Continuous) Tense 

( a ) 

t%|J 1%P(C^5C^^—He is writing a letter now. 
fl«n f^hrn?rff5 Bina is playing on her 

piano. 

t®t^1 v<i^ Fl —They are now having their 

morning tea. 

^ Cf^ PiR —Our country is 

progressing day by*day. 

agitating hard over this matter. 

Note : 5?^ irfl^ TW ^ verb-iil^ present 

progressive Tl continuous tense R I 

(b) 

f% xi\ ?—Is Amal appearing 

at the final examination this year ? 
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^f?l^ am not going 

to support him at the next election. 

Probably Hari Babu is going to get the first prize in the 
present competition. 

5(Ttc5 ?rr«i 

—They say Sailen Manna is not playing for 
Mohanbagan at today’s charity match. 

Note : future tcnse-iiiT 

present prcgreseive tense ^ I 

C. The Present Perfect Tense 
(a) 

^ —The rains have set in. ^ 

■®rtf^ C5FPiyll\ —have read the book through. 

C¥f%k^5T—He has invested a 

big amount in his business. 

• w _ 

^ *rsi There has been a 

bumper crop in our part of the country this year. 

—He has fallen on very bad 

days now. 

^ He has never been 

very happy in his life. 

cfPnn 'STsjsrM 

1%®T— From his ways none can now guess that he too 
has seen better days. 

Note: 5i*»f3r firsts ^st^nr 

va«Pre '«rtT^— verb-tS^ present perfect tense ^ I 
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(b) 

V 

I cannot spare any money before I have purchased a house. 

o 

fPfr^ ^R'in ^ sr^r 

—I want Lo make up my mind after I have consulted my 
brother about it. 

fit —Don’t forget me when 

you have achieved success in life. 

Note : Subordinate clause-il? ‘‘TA before, after, when 

present perfect tense f ^?I1 I 

D. The Present Perfect Progressive (Continuous) Tense 

—It has been raining since yesterday. 
C>1 ^'5 ’ttS viil; —He has been 

reading in this school for the last five years. 

\£|'^ —Ashu has been suffering 

from fever for over a week. 

fn^l ^1% WJ His father 

has been bringing him up with great difficulty. 

The woman has been sufferin:] all her life for the sake of her 
husband. 

Not® : ^ ewt^ vfisR'S verb-dl^ 

present perfect continuous tense <1^1; f?r I 

Exercise 1 

Translate into English :— 

(a) cff^ *iftc5T ^ 1 'srrPi ’^rtsf 

C^<f I C^T ^ ^ ^ I ^ 
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^tf^rC^ST I wsr 

^ ( close ). ( empty 

dream ) ^^ \ ^ ^ I 

C^mtiT -^VS ( comply with ) '®rrf^ I 

(b) ^ f<m^ ^n r^l* ( anything else ') 'SfTC^ V 

SfvQil 3TC?lT ( populous ) I 1%6^lfsT 

tferl ^^ ( is missing ) I W?f 

'ii'^^ >1^ { is selling a bit cheap ) I 

( leave for ) ? 'srWC*! ( a speck of cloud ) 

1% y 

Ttn ij1, ^■il«l I 

c^icwi ^ 

I ^ (carries on a business) I 

fd) C’lmT’^ 

( prize "distribution ) ( comes off ) I 

fts?ips[fv ( function) ( to 

preside over ) ( has consented ) I 

( on this occasion ) ^f^- 

( distinguished men ) vf|«ITC^ 

( from now ) i * 

( recite) ^tc?r I ^ I 

^ I ^^rrcT-^ 

(is not lagging behind ) I 

Tf3Ti^ (troop) ^3J ( for the 

proper reception of ) fwi %^5C^5I I 



The Past Tense 
A. ThI Past Indefinite Tense 

(a) 

’smi SI'S —Sir Asutosh 

was a prince among men. 

?rf«n ^?it5rr ^ *»t«i ^fwt%eH— 

Rana Pratap staked his all to get back his lost kingdom. 

Jrr^t^ ‘;:Tf ^Tl—When the 

boy asked for help, I had not the heart to say ‘no’. 

C2iOT 'SfFf^ —Lord 

Gauranga preached his message of love to the world. 

Note * verb-il^ past inde¬ 
finite tense t 

(b) 

'Srffi( ’rfe^'STfsttWil ’tlWfestfl «f?D I would 

\ 

write for our school magazine from time to time. 

tSf^ST^ —He used to bathe in the Ganga 

every day. 

Note S C?rf^ verb-ifS^l past tense ^iPniFT 

art ^?n’) would used to ^?[1 ^ | ^5rf?nrfap5 'SToTfai 

would va^I^ fanrfw W«ed to ?iTTrf^ sftr?' I 

( C ) 

'srfsrfc^ m m fwl >rf^ ^ ^ f% ? 

—Could you help me with a small loan for a day or two ? 

^srr^ C¥l%f Iro ^—WouU you mind 

posting this letter for me ? 
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f5l CTf^^II fWH f^F ?—ll^ould you 

kindly show me the way to the station ? 

'srrfir f% ^ ^’il ^ ?—Might 

I be permitted to speak to him on your behalf ? * 

Note : ■^^'Q present tense-ifl^ 

<t1w^ verb-vSllI eouldy would Tl might f 1 1 

-STFl-f ^1 

B. The Past Progressive ( Continuous ) Tense 

(a) 

^ —It was blowing a hard gale. 

CW\ si^1 The boys were 

quarrelling over a small thing. 

They 

2 *;ere discussing politics rather heatedly. ^ 

TO 5IK1 

The girl was weaving a garland of flowers for the respected 
guest. 

Noee : C?F1^ Ttt •Tf^i verb-iJil 

past progressive (continuous) tense I 

(b) 

•lap’fsF ^C^5T~The enemy 

continued bombing day after day. 

He kept helping 

the boy all the time. 

The whole 

meeting listened to the speaker with respect. 

Note: past indefinite tense Vt^l past continuous 

tense-«fl^ ^ ^ I 
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C. The Past Perfect Tense 

He had gone away 

before I came. * 

c^*r:5T ?ftf^ 

The train had left half an hour before we reached the 
station. 

^*tf^ ^T— 

The hrc-brigade came after the house had been completely 
burnt down. 

Note: 5iT«fj a-^iS '^rf^ 'tIStiI lifTnF 

^f?1 CT ^|5?irfT^ verb-a^ past perfect tense 

D. The Past Perfect Progressive Tense 

had been 

thinking of this before you spoke about it. 

We had 

been chatting merrily before father came. 

TO %'^5j_The watch had 
been keeping good time before it broke. 

eSwf^ filial 

Wc had been sle^ning soundly before the train collided. 

Note: 5^1S3ft<rja-^15a^n 
C? 51^15 * 31 ^ past progressive tenss-a 

^ I 

Exercise 2 

Translate into English :— 

(a) f%«rrf( 'srfsitcira wt' 5%1 fl®! I '$WiI 'S 
'®rW 9 (talk) 5 ^ 71 %! I ^ isrtr 5 f ^arar? 
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(broke out), I 

^■nn (the shadow of the evening) 

I >rsinr (during the rio*t) 

(dared) ^11 I ’lift I 

1wrf|.5rf^ (gave word) I 

(by this time) I 

C^»tCJT W.tfel ( had left) I 

-yf^^r ^^1U[ (for want of) ’^t^t^l %'® I 

(b) (in ancient India) C^->R 

C’lC^sf, I ?rT^^3I fkm^ 

•slTWt^ (insulted him every 

now and then) I iJf1 m^n 

cTfc^R I 
(army) i 

(method of warfare) f%^(r$ '^T?1'S I 

^C5j;^^>QtC?I^ I W{1^ (took this 

opportunity) C«fr^ I vii^ ^ 

^£l^^rf3J ( the thought uppermest in his mind ) 

m I 


The Future Tense 
A. The Future Indefinite Tense 


(a) 

^sTlf^ C^tC^ I shall be glad 

to help you. 
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C*l —He will turn out to be a 

good speaker in time. 

^ ^ ^ You will find a 

fricT'd and well-wisher in him. 

Tsrfif Wf5l ^ All the schools will 

close earlier today. 

Note : verb-<fl^ ^ first person-ifl shall *3^^ 

second >6 third person-il will ; 

(b) 

^ Ffsrr^—Come what 

may, I will work on as before. 

CJf ^ ^C?*t He 

shall canry out orders, so long as he is here. 

vii3R ^srrsrn? 

The day will come when you shall hear me. 

^Tff^ vsl^U^ ITO te>lR9<l—I will teach him the 

•r 

lesson of his life. 

Note : "Wli ^ ^ Wt? «ff^, Jifff, ^TtPPT, ^Wff? 

first person-iS unll <£1?^ second 'S third person-^ shcUl <i)<i^ns ^ | 

(c) 

^srff^r f<? y—Shall I send for a 

doctor now ? 

'srfft ^ sn ^ f% y—Shall you be 

happy if I do not go there ? 

’®Wal fV msitc^ 1W (»rff®W ) l^firal J—Will they 
pick you up on the way 
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Note : Interrogative sentence-ifl futuro-ifiiT first 'Q second 

person-til shtdl third peron-i!l will | 

‘^^1’ se^^nd person-ti! uriU tii^^ first 'Q 

third person-ta sJuiU , 

(d) 

^ 5[Tt5 CFrf^fC^ Y—Will you go 

to see the football match this afternoon ? 

?-~Shall I wait for 

you at the station ? 

f^1 C»! f% y—shall 

he contact you when he is in Calcutta ? 

wr^1 y~Shall they proceed with 

the work ? 

( e ) # 

fifufsr® ?Fti7I —Attend 5 ^our class regularly. 

^TC'^ 5?1—Do not waste your 

time over idle gossip. ^ 

WSpfl ^ The Food Minister is hooked 

for Burdwan today. 

Note: 

present indefinite tense Tf^ll I 

B. The Future Progressive (Continuous) Tense 
^Tfir 5ii m 

They will he waiting for me till I reach. 

JTf^ cTtTfr 

—We shall be helping the boy so 

long as he deserves it. 

2 
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Most probably the 

river will be rising again. 

shall he'eating when you reach home tomorrow. 

Note; verb-^s^j 

future progressive tense I 

C. Future Perfect Tense 

^Tf^—We shall 

have arranged things completely before he comes. 

The rain 

will have started before we reach home. 

/ shall 

have written the book by the end of the next month 

Note : 3IC«rj C*f|5 'STTiT’f C*f^ 

^STftC^ future perfect tense-^a I 

Exercise 3 

Translate into English :— 

(a) v£|. ^Pi Fl^fl *tT^ I 

^Tf? I Mt5 ^;t^i 

I ( will go his 

own way ) I sTi? (see you home) 

f% V C^A C^ ^ (agree by no 

means) i (make 

nt> fuss over) 1 '®rrl% ^t%c^ { 

(b) ^t»fi ^fir iiti:3i ^ i 

(a good lesson) I 'srTft cmtZ^ 

(Wi I % 

c»t^ I w\ TO ^«*n ^Tm I 



CHAPTER II 

PARTICIPLES AND GERUNDS 

A 

^^tff participle '€ gerund-^^l^ ^ 

(i) 

'^(tfei ^f^=T >r^TC'?[ ^®rf5r_ 

Halting at Gaya for a day, we scarted for Varanasi the next 
morning. 

^tfk c*f^ '-^fm c^'Pt^—I shall 
finish it, worhing late hours at night. 

fferi ^tr>i^i 

«rll5l —Running at top speed, the car collided against a 

tree on the w’ayside. * 

Note : sentonce-'Qf*^ verb- 

present participle I 

. <“) 

( a ) 

^3i<t 

vfl^^ C^Tt*l —Having retired from a life 

full of activities, he is now living in the quiet nook of a 
village. 

WS f^CW ^N<2ft5I ^CST ) 

Having struggled 

against poverty all his life, he now feels fully spent up. 

Note : sentence 'STJPrtf^^ verb- 

»£l‘< aotiye voice-oa^l perfect participle I 
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(b) 

^ Bein^ 

alarmed at the news, I ran to the police station at once. 

*1 

—Being emhlodened by the favour 
you have shown, I beg to approach you for another. 

^srrfefc^— 

Driven by hunger, he has now come down to the level of a 
beast. 

%1 ^Tl 

—Disappointed from all sides, he has now resigned 
himself to his lot. 

Note : sentence'Qf^ ’arJfTrfn^ ^Pittr verb-iil^T 

passive voice*ifl^ participle I C^»r l 4 I*I participle- 

tS^ 'SrnrtWI being '3r*?f’rl have been Tf^fl C^sf^T 'S 

sentence-ifi I 

(iii) 

^ <sf^ *rf^i srin ft%i 

—On hearing of the death of bis friend in a far-off 
land, he wept like a child. 

1%1^ 

—After leading his countrymen for long years, he is 
hftnself forsaken now. 

'5ff% 

—We shall pay our respects to him by 
following his noble example. 

Note : 8 entence-^%r 3 gerund-vS? proposition ‘^’- 

tfTsirr^ "spwtfHrl fapni’8^ «r5^'r i 
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(iv) 

^ Ff%rl C5fC5]ip—He walked out of 
the meeting in disgust, • 

CffPmi w:^~VJe 

should not judge a man hy his looks. 

'SJtTf In his nervousness, 

he dropped the idea of going in for the examination. 

^fwl (?\ He has made his 

fortune all hy fraud. 

Note: sentence-'sf^C^ f3p!rr<I 

participle ^ gerund abstract noun-il^ preposition 

(v) 

—I am really happy to hear of your brilliant success 
in the examination. ^ 

^ 

You will be relieved to know that all my pecuniary 
difficulties are over. 

» 

^%1 His 

friends have so far taken him to he a rich man. 

V 

Note : sentenoe-^l^ir® infinitive-»a^ '®r>i3rff'T^ 

^<11 I 

(vi) 

JTI C*l C-^T^ v£i| ^51—1 cannot 

understand how he could perform this miracle. 
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^srff^ I packed 

up my things in a hurr^. 

C*T ^tfil¥rt%^—He 

could get a footing for himself slowlv but steadily. 

Note : sentence-'sN:^ ^ 

f^r^*f«‘r? erw ^'nn, adverb -srW adverbial phrase 

^mt? I 

( vii) 

C^H—The train 

stopped at the station for a minute and started ofiT again. 

'STti^Tl He pushed 

his way through the crowd and came up to the dais. 

^tw ^f^¥t 

^ —He worked quietly for long and prepared 

himself for the great task of his future life. 

Note: senfcence-'Sf^^ WJRtf’T^I 

partioiplo-(9?r finite verb ( llpKl ) ??^tTW 

sentenoe-f^ compound ?^TrW I 

B 

,CTO— 

(i) 

'srtfv —I like to read poems. O?-, I 

like reading poems. 

C?^Tl —To smm is a good exercise. Or, 

Swimming is a good exercise. 
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Not* : Infinitive gerund noun-va?f ^tlT^ 'ii^* C^I 

CW ^'Snr^ ’®r'f ^?r; gerund infinitive 

^>rf^ ^ Sfl. ^ ??[ ; c^5[^-- * 

C5^ f% ?—What is the harm in 

trying it again. 

f^US Ff<3 

If you want to buy the thing, it will be no use higgling 
like this. 

m C^JT f—Why 

do you insist on his going there ? 

^tRr srl ^—I could not 

help shedding tears in his grief. 

Note : 'srf’rf^r C^t*? C’l^ra gerund •n infinitive I 

C^5f— 

0 \ v*)^ He is such a 

man as is very hard to please. 

^srtf^ ^ ^*fT ^»1—I cannot 

compel him to do it. 

(ii) 

’Tf^l ^**r ^j^—The soldiers 

marched all the way singing. 

^ ^1%C^ C^*fCJT <sjc^ —The train came ' 

puffing into the station. 

CJt C9f5f—He left muttering 

something to himself. 

Note: 'SRsrff^ ^^rtpf 

present participle TS I 
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(iii ) 

^ ^rft—Pratap did not 

succeed, in recovering Chit ore. 

Wr C^%'® He is fond of 

playing at all hours of the day. 

c?f% He was late 

by one hour in attending the meeting. 

Note: sentence-'SffffT^ ‘^ra’-'STSl^t^ ^STffHsrl 

gerund-il^ preposition 5^11HW I 

(iv ) 

^Un ^t^W--It will be night 

before 1 reach there. 

The 

widow niver suffered for a day, so long as her son was alive. 

—The boys were caught 

in a storm on their way to school. 

Note: C^3if?lT«fn adverbial phrasal ’srsj’Tl clauso ‘^C^’- 

^ Tr?i I 

C 

Participle '« gerund-^iisT f^C?[ 

Cif^Tl I 

Absolute Phrase-ifl % 

5rra m 

The sun having set, the farmers stopped work in the field and 
came back home. 

^ ^TC3I^ 

Weather permitting^ we shall certainly have our feast 
tonight. 
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Impersonal absolute § 

^^1 ^ —Calculating roughly, he has spent about 

fifty thousand rupees for the construction of this house. 

,c^ »rrf^ 

—Granting that he was wrong, you should 
not have punished him so severely. 

Barring accidents, this marriage will be held on the day 
fixed. 

csrf^wtfe^ ^'QTl ft3R 

—Pending decision of the case, he is not free to 
dispose of the property. ^ 

Exercise 4 

Translate into English :— 

(a) C*ff^Trf^ I 

m ^5^ ( clung to me ) I 

m C^sTfri ( at the fag end of life ) 

( has been suffering horribly ) I 

C?%1 ?l^ ( my 

blood boiled ) I C>T C^tsR ^T5l ^tf^1 

(b) vu^ c^ KtW\ ftm ?rTlV C^in 

( knocked down ) I CF^1 f% ? 

Cifpnil { form his manners ) C*l 

?rtf\ I ^ ( over a trifle ) 
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SCOT'S ( supposing this to be true ) 'STtf? 
^ *^tfl 5ri I 

(c) CFUrife (running) ^tl1% I 

(things done by halves ), ^T«T 

^ I 1%f^ 

( repent of ) I (the river being 

in spate ) csrt^l %Tf^5f I ( by 

doing mischief to others ) Wl C?^ft^ ( enjoy fun ) '^'oH I 

^rfwl (in despair ) (to commit 

suicide ) ( prepared to ) I ^«rl 

C^ r 

^ara^rrsf® c^^ (chat) r 

(d) 1%si f^ ( decided ) 'e 

f^fJFTf^r I f%i5 ^fk ( peep into ) 

^ ( unless we put up a regular fight ) 

5[c«ri cirr^ (to get into) ^n I ^ ^»r 

?%T—^ ^ I 

(e) i^Tl ( encouraged by ) 's^T^^1 C^ 

C^ 'srWOfll Pf^ (from behind) 

I p5si®fr?r^ ’TTf?^ 'siikj f^-% 

( more or less ) ^10 (injured ) 1 f^f 

C^ 'Q (lost ) » 

^ ^5*1^ ( running ) C^ sTt^t^ <tfw t 

^Prai I 



CHAPTER III 

SOME DEFECTIVE VERBS 

1. May 

— h/Lay you live long I 

'srrfsr ’TTfir f% ?—May I come in ? 

ctf%^ y~May 1 have a look 

into your book ? 

’®rt^ ^tcaf ^ —It may rain tonight, 

tffkl m He might 

have become a big man if he had lived. ^ 

C?f^^ Might 1 get 

a glimpse of the world to come I 

^1 *tTfil f% y~Might I serve 

you a cup of tea ? 

Note: ‘a^lTRI’, may ^ l May.^^ 

'•^>■^1 Tr?r l past tense-^'^ might. ‘C^t^ IVf 

^iSriir f?2’l •rr^’perfect infinitive 

^ I «sr^Ffr*t? present ^ future tense-<£l?' 

might -^1 sr®*I I 

2. Can 

^ fe®ft ^:ST:^f6?r <tr^—You 

can speak to the gentleman yourself, if you so like. 

^srfft fC^r if»r I can run ten miles 

at a stretch. 
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'srWcTf?! Fi 'arrfrosr ?— 

Could you come to tea at our house this evening ? 

Note : *Jlt3f5fT’ ^rtc^*ca» 'Q past could I 

might-<fl5 present future ten8e-<ii^ '5lT*f could 

3. Must 

—Go he must. 

—The man must be a fool. 

'srrf^ ^C«fT m I must finish 

the work by tomorrow. 

He must have 

reached there by this time. 

What cannot 

be cure^ must be endured. 

Note; ^«5rR '6 «fsnr<^ 

must ¥71 1 imiat-xH^ perfect infinitive 

I 

4. Should, Would Ought 

5rl3r '-^^l ^1%^-—All should (or, ought to) 

respect their superiors. 

^51^ >rr^t^ You should 

have helped him much earlier. 

# sri—If it should rain, I 

would not go there today. 

v£l^5f1 <*rf%5T CS[ Left alone, 

he would often brood over his misfortune. 

^ vfj^^ Cif^ m ^f5| should 

be much pleased if you see me once. 
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i{1—I M/ow/cf not 

budge an inch from the stand I have taken. 

f% f—Would you 

mind helping me a bit ? 

Note ; ^51^ should ought to ^ I ‘C^if -sp^H 

"^1 <at'illtn should have ^ ought to have l 

*^iS <£1^% first persoii-<fl would I Intorro- 

gative sentence-ifl ^t<rT*r present future tenso- 

'®Tr‘^'Q should ?n would ‘^TiT^ I 

5. Need 

^ 51^1 C^un ilTt—You need 

not worry over the matter. 

He need not stay 

here any longer. 

i2ff% T^m The boy 

needs special attention. 

1%^ ^1—You need not have abused him for what he 
had done. 

'Sfrirr^Ji c>\ He 

got much more than he needed. • 

Note: need I JVeed-afr not present 

tense-air third person singular number-a *s* OFt’T 1 JVeed-a^ 
have (OT ^?rin apTK ^1T I f¥8 need-aiT «r<f 

Twant ir| require ^?r '®r5rt5r verb-a? f^foSF tense-a fsraf^ 

conjugation I 

6. Dare 

Q7\ ^tfi^ »rf^ in—He dare not- go 

out in the dark alone. 
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?-~Who dare speak this 

out to him ? 

>fT^ 

—I wonder that he dared to insult me. 

C^T? ^fil^tfl^—Sorab dared 

i 

Rustom to £i duel. 

Note : ‘>TiT^ (venture) diire verbi5<J infinitive 

I i£i^ "STiT^ negative sentence « interrogative sentence-ifl present 
ten8e“^f^^ third person singular number-fl ‘s’ C*fT5| 351 ail 

infinitive.^5^ ‘to’ afj ; afiirmativo slatement-ia ‘to’ 

f !1 I 

(challenge) verb-i£l^ sgTfll conjugation 5?l 

infinitive ’to’ J?) I 

« Exercise 5 

Translate into English :— 

(a) ^TTi i 

^ c^*rr.s( I ■^rrnft 1% 

« 

c^f^Tc^T «fCTrrw^ ^(11 c¥?fi 

1%^ I ( some day or other ) 

I ^ fk^w.^ t\^z^ 

(b) ’Tf^.l^J ^fius *tff5ir55{ I 'ffk 

(at one leap) v£i^ ^TiffS <^tsi (clear the 

detile)? ^C^f-T (carry out) 

I ’^rffjT c^TJirc^ c^ cf^ ^?prfc!i ^ 

^?I1 (act up to) I '®rr®Tt^; (for the present) ^arWl 
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(c) C^K'^ w 3^ ^T^1 

(pay up) I C^ '2ff%3il»f% tffff C^ C*I '^U ^t1% 

(abuse) i{1 I (sit up late at 

nigKt) I CfII 

I ^«f1 (to call a spade a spade) ^nU 

'«rfc^ I f^*5i^ imust have) v<i'®%sT ^f^1 C^llTl I 


CHAPTER IV 

SOME VERBS FOLLOWED BY 
APPROPRIATE PREPOSITIONS , 

C^ '^T^, I shall 

■abide by your decision under any circumstances. 

^W\ ’It'^rST ^tpr I am sorry 

that I cannot accede to your request. 

cfim\ fe® nuli s(tt— 

He failed to account for the money given to him. 

ms ^t^T3l m f% ?—Can 

you accommodate me with a small loan for a day or two ? 

—The police accused the 

man of theft, but the judge acquitted him of the charge. 

^tfwc^ 5IT3J—This will only add to 

your difficulties. 
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f^5ff3(—Finding no other way, I appealed to him for help. 

—He aspired after riches all his life but 

could get none. 

v£i^->fw 

—You will have to atone some day for these misdeeds 
of yours, 

’«rrf^ 'Q^rcsT ^Tf^— 

I shall avail myself of the earliest opportunity to pay a flying, 
visit to your place. 

C^t^f ^ 

^—Possibly he wants to back out of the terms of his 

« 

contract. 

5?T^—He has 

nothing other than wealth to boast of. 

^C^~This will bring down 

his pride to a great extent. 

am trying to bring about a settlement of their old dispute. 

May God bestow His 

blessings upon us all. 

•sjtR ;ii 3F[f^ srI—I cannot 

concur with you on this point. 

’ttfi 5rl—I cannot connive at his fault though he happens to 
be one of my best friends.. 
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srl— None can compare 

with Sudhir in intelligence. 

'*(CH4 »fisrnr ^—Life is often 

compared to a shadow. 

—Nataji’s is a name to conjure 

with. 

n^rrspfrc^ ?Ff^C3i?(— 

After conferring with his minister?, the king conferred a 
title upon the poet. 

C^tiT 

'ttfll —I could not conceive of such cruelty in any 

man under th^ sun. 

^®T SI1—Don’t confuse liberty 

with licence. 

'®rf^rruf^ —We are confident of victory. 

C^tsitC^ ^5T*»f5T Wt^T^C^f%—I 
congratulate you on yDur*success. 

n^tsK ntf^, c^m 

—I can give him good advice, but it will count for nothing. 

'srrsrrc^ f^*fw 

—He cautioned me in time against the danger ahead. 

^sTf^lt^ vfj^JfCar 1w —A host of 

ideas crowded upon my mind. 

^T^rhl SRl —Credit the amount to my 

account. 

happy to find that good sense has dawned on you. 

3 


am 
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v£i«[^NQ ^ % ^f2fc^ 5rr^— 

He has not yet been able to decide upon his future plan of 
action. * 

—He deals in textile goods. 

^srfc^ltfs^ ?^^I~This 

book deals with the sociology of tha present age. 

^ ^ 'srrf^ Wtf^—I know 

how to deal with a rogue. 

5TST—He is not for 

departing from the prevailing practice. 

5^'8Yfir, ^?rt^ »rr¥^j 

—As his health has broken, he despairs of success. 
C5i1 ^twi —I have desisted from the pursuit. 

^'6 —Never deviate from the path 

of honesty. 

^ ^^5 WrtH ^ —His view differs from 

mine in this matter. Or, He differs with me in this 
matter. 
srr^Ts^ vQ 

—The match between Rajasthan and Aryans ended in a 
draw. 

arm *nf *ttt^ C?f9fT—Only graduates are 

eligible for the post. 

^ m "He is entitled 

to respect for his age, if not for anything else. 

^rr^'Q ;rl—Never exult in 

anybody's misfortune* 
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f?f^—The number of 

pilgrims to Puri has fallen off considerably this year. 

^ I shall fail 

in my duty if I do not help him. 

While writing, you 

must guard against spelling mistakes. 

vf)^- Ci2f%^ 51^ 

—There is a class of people who always grumble at 

their lot. 

5TT^—It is no use harping on the 

same topic again and again. 

*11^—I hear from him from time to 

time. 

%TC^—He has gone to far off 
pombay to hum out a job for himselt. 

, This child is 

the only heir to this vast*estate. 

csrfc^^il ^ 

—The police are out to hunt down the dacoits 
today at any cost. • 

^V 9 ^j —Let us hit upon a 

course of action. 

^£ 1\5 v£i^ =^^<1 FfTI ^ »t^—It is difficult to hush 

up a scandal like this. 

^ Kti ^ 

—Government will not impose any new tax on the people 
this year. 
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^ot»nR*t C5^ —I tried to impress upon him 

the necessity of starting a school in our village. 

t 

c^Rl^ ^ 

—He infused a spirit of selfless service into his 

pupils. 

*rf^ c?fc5 c^W2J 

—He insisted on my going to the picture with him. 

f%|; *rrf% CTf-e^l He should have 

inflicted some punishment upon the boy. 

Who introduced you to such a big man ? 

^iwsrrf<i -sTTf^ 

( 

^rtwre^ ^Pnrl ^t«n —As they were preparing for a fight, 

I intervened between them. 

C^rf^C^ ^—He is not, 

so very heartless as to jeer at an old man. 

CifPnri (T^T^r pfFt^ ^fll'Q sn—Never 

judge a man by f 4 is appearance. 

enc^H— 

Before he heard me out, he jumped tc his own conclusion. 

• yS[^ TO —It is no good 

lamenting for (or, oj^er ) the past now. 

sn Frfe^i'Q ^ftrrc^si 

i 

T-He has showered ( or, lavished ) favours upon me without 
my asking for them. 
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1?5T—When the proposal of his marriage was placed before 

«• 

him, he laughed it off. • 

it seems that 

he is labouring under a groundless suspicion. 

CtfTO f^fR fiRif—He was 

always ready to lay down his life for his country. 

f^»f f%fiT Wt^ 

—After thirty years of ceaseless activities, he now longs for 
rest. 

?TTTfR C5t3rf?( 5T1—It 

will not be proper for you to meddle in his personal affairs. 

<2r^c**t 

—I object to your making this remark about our res¬ 
pected teacher, 

R ’iTa TO 

5TT^—It never occurred to me that the matter might end 
thus. 

^fF-f^?ff|^~What he has done 

offends against good taste. 

'STTR 

The idea of starting a school in this village originated with 
Purnababu. 

J|tt—No one in 

the meeting objected to my proposal at that time. 

^fsr — 

I owe to him for much of the success in my life. 
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passed away with hisJife’s work half-done. 

^ ^srrf^ ^:R^—I am 

sorry that I could not participate in your function. 

'■'^rr^rhi ^5r^«f c>r ^tf^f^i—ln spite 

of my request, he persisted in disturbing me. 

^eT ^ *11 ^—1 pleaded much for him with his manager but to 
no eflfcct. 

cf\ TiTtc® ^ "sitft cmw 

—I tried my best to prevail upon him to go 
back to his studies. 

’*R A number 

of anxieties are preying upon his mind. 

'srfft Jil 

^—I do not know if I shall have to proceed against 
him in a court of law. 

^T?r f%^1 ^?i1 

—He should have profited hy his experience on the last 
occasion. 

v£l^ fl^C? 'srww ^W\ ^us *tTC^ ^—There is 

none who can protect me from this danger. 

V5t^ C^5Wl ^^1 

fi 

Ctf^ ^fl'®—You should ponder well over the instruction he 
has given you. 

^®rrfir ^ sn—i 

do not like prying into anybody’s secrets. 
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c«t^ gft^ CTt^T—He 

ranhs with the first-class poets of the day. 

^ • 

c^stTt^ TO c^Tr^ You 

will have to repent of your rudeness hereafter. 

JRepoje 

confidence in God and do your duty. 

Very few could expect that he would recover from his 
illness. 

The injustice you have done will recoil upon you. 

Baffled in all his attempts, he resigned himself to his fate. 

»r® ^sm ^ f^—Hundreds 

of young men came forward to respond to the call of the 
Congress. 

vSJ 

—It rests with him to take the final decision in the matter. 

Ftff^ 

—Having retired from service, he passed 
the rest of his days in his village home. 

TO c>r a-c?Pt5T 'srfasf^r — 

He can resort to any meanness to gain his end. 

C“t^ 1%^ ^r?f «tf^irffe5R—Late 

in life, he had all his properties restored to him. 

^srrf^ »nnr ^ ftr® 

1% ?—^May I remind you of your kind promise f 
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wg^ WtC?r—Every 

one now knows that the earth revolves round the sun, 

sn f Sd—You 

cannot succeed so long as you do not shahe off your 
idleness. 

Fr<3 ^‘n, ^ JTl 5d— 

Seek after happiness if you like, but don’t be unhappy if 
you do not ^jet it. 

—What I expect of you is that you will stand hy 
me in my difficulty. 

'srrfsr ’Itf^ 511—1 cannot 

submit to this injustice quietly. 

<2ri% ^C«T5r—Fortune smiled on 

him at length. 

f^?t^ m C’InGT "STfferfl—I have 

come to the station to see my friends* off. 

w f^nr^ 

1^5T—W^heii only twelve, he succeeded to 
the vast properti^ of his father. 

5rl—I am sorry I cannot subscribe to your views on this 
subject. 

^f^aR ^—l do not 

know how to tide over this difficulty. 

—^You have thrown away a 

good opportunity. 
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’Sff® The climate 

of this place may tell upon your health. 

c^TSR c>f v 

—Can any man say that he has never tasted of sorrow ? 

^—Virtue triumphs over 

vice in the long run. 

‘5^ C^*fC^r ^rl—This train does not touch 

at all the stations. 

ffH Wc voted 

him to the chair. 

—Several houses have 

been washed off by the flood. 

# 

?—Who will wait upon the distinguished guest when he 
comes here ? 

—7 wonder at his folly in speaking this out publicly. 

'« *rtf% Fr?[—^Evcry man yearns for peace 

and happiness. 

vstl^^ <2(^5 3!t^1 TO 

^1 I—I yield to none in my respect for him. 

Exerdse 6 

Translate into English (by using verbs with appropriate 
prepositions ) :— 

(a) m '«rrft ^artro ^kn\ 
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^ sn I ^fspftC3^ 5Tf^ ’TfC^ 

511 I C^T <2f^tC^ srW^Kl (jumped at the 

proposal) I *r$T^ (have 

been convinced of) I ^iVbMtCil^ C^ 

(confined in) (panted for breath) I 

(h) *f#*hr '« ^ c*t f%-f?[^ 

(pine for) sTtf^sf I 

^ ^ I '^tfk 'st^trsp ^5t^?r 

%t%fr>f, f^ (p^ 'srw^ c»m:5T jftt I 'Sit^ c^ 

(complains of) I C^ 

vst^tc^ ^w^ ^5rfr®t*t ^fes I rrf%^ 

C?«T! (has been relieved of) I 

(c) t%f^ ^C^5T ?ltf^Tf 

CiR (lay by) I ^«rfGT m (look up) I 

C^ «rwr5T (problem) (work out) 

«rff^ ^51^1 ^otR 5rtt I ^rN-arf^r 

(struggle with) ^Ttf^GSC^ST I 1%f^ ^lTrtf?P <GI ^<tCif»t f^tC^ST, 

(to the letter) I 

(d) ^ ^f? c^u ^tcif (stick to) 5^1 ^r?i, 

5n I ’®rt^ v£|^ ^fwl 

(fall off) I ^^^5r®1 (Independence Day) ?'f5l^t®1 
^5t% «rr^*l (put on a festive appearance) \ 

^TfSf^ W5f 5n ^C51 ^ 5r| I ^5tTfW^ 

'srWr c^ 'srf^rfe^ i 

(e) (the convict) f^«1ll (candle¬ 
sticks) GfPiTl «r53^ (tempted) I C^ C^mfil ^Tff^ 

yffW (toy with) 'srWw 
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(guess at) cfI 1 I isj^i 

1%^ ’ttft (slip out) I ^'©1% iftft I C^sr-WC^ ‘^£ 1 ^ 1 % 

f^3Ri «trflc3T ^srtf^r 

(will suffice for me) l” 

If) c^ «ii^n <i;3fsr 

3TC«fT ^5? (flashed on his mind) I “'STff^ ^ i 

c^ ^c| ^srrft 1%^ri 

^srhrf® (hit) I 

(inherited from) I 

^w g*t5T^ (keep quiet 

over) m’M (take it 

seriously to heart) I 

^5(i?nt55rl'«<2rhrf^^ r 


CHAPTER VI 


SEQUENCE OF TENSES 

(a) 

.D5[^ >ri1X^T <rrf^?:^—He has 

created such a literature as will live for ever. 

c^ 5i1 Iwi ?5tc^ f?irffic9fir 

5I1—None can say why he gave his 
properties to his wife and not to his son. 

^ ^ 

—You will understand soon what a mistake you made in 

relying on him. 
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^ orm sri— 

You mav possibly say that he was not to blame in the 
matter. 

t 

Note * Principal clause-ii^l verb present future tense-«£i?r ^ 

subordinate olause-^fl^ verb-$C'$ tense 

ntn I 


(b) 

’fff? f^f^^—Amar 

Babu said that he would buy a car soon. 

C^1—I thought he was a fool. 

^®fT^ ^ Mrinal 

said that he felt much better than before. 

c^5F c>i 

He worked hard that he might succeed. 

Note : Principal clause-ia? verb past ten8e-<il? subordinate olau8e-<£l'< 
verb-'® past ten8e-^?F I {<£^ f^3{ mP^l noun clause 'S 
adverb clause -SfTTfWl) I 

(c) 

Compcrnicus discovered that the earth moves round the sun. 

511 5i1~Fathcr 

said that honesty can never go unrewarded. 

5?1 a '2(^1^ ^T51—I did not 

know that he goes out for a walk every morning. 

Noto I Subordinate clause-ifi ( universal truth) '■T^ 

T^r(Tt (habitual action ) principal clau8e-*a verb C^-CTt’T 

ten8e>«£i ^ C^. subordinate clau8e‘«9?l verb.ca^ present tense I 
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(d) 

—He could play as nicely 
as you do. • 

1®ft C15C^ 

^f^C®si—He liked me better than he likes Atin. 

you 

sowed, so will you reap. 

a ffir ^f<?rTf^5T, c^rcsi 

—I shall he able to recognise the boy who stole the book. 

Noto * Subordinate clauae-til ^S’TSTl (comparison) 
adjective clause ^«?fr?^r?r C^T-C^t^T tense "^1 | 

Exercise 7 

Translate into English :— 

{a) ^1 I ^Z^t ^t«n 

f’Tfftc? I f®ft 

^c®‘ I ®T®^ ^1 TOii a f®ft 

®T5r ^c® ^zw^ I ^1 c>f f% -si^ir 

^ (a friend of the helpless) ^ 
ftirftiT %r I f®f^ ^fsnrrfesiJi c^ -sr®]^ <2ftt® f®f5r nsfM^i 
^firc® I 

(h) C^l Cm^ (recite) ^® ®t?t^ 

^1 Tl I ^WfJl (had a son 

born to him) ®T^ ^ 1^P(^ I 

^ fV ^tf^C® STl C^ ^ZV^ WH ^ (bury) ? 

f®ft ^ ^®^ ^f^c® ntftc®5T ^5^ ^inriT jii i 

^ c®r5rrc?f %tf^3T ? 



CHAPTER VII 

t 

DIRECT AND INDIRECT NARRATION 

(a ) 

^T3ir<i CTifm says, “I am 

an unworthy son of my country .”—Direct 

(TT He says that he is an 

unworthy son of his country .—Indirect 

—He said, 

“I know nothing about this matter ”.—Direct 

said that^e knew nothing about that matter .—Indirect 

Note : Direct narration-«fl ( actual words ) ^ 

indirect narration-iS '^^f'QfpT >rf?[3I3f 

■^1 ^ I ^^1^ inverted comma ? ( “ <*1^^ direct 

speech ^!r I inverted comma ^^51 f^1 splf <2r^T*^ 

indirect speech ^ I 

Free translation 4Rll^ Tifi direct narration-«£i <srnit^- 

indirect narration-tfl ‘4111 TtlT I 

(b) 

-^fsr^T^trr ^tf% f%f5RT^ 
BTf^C^f%’^—He said to me, “I am thinking of purchasing 
a house in Calcutta .”—Direct 

He told me that he was thinking of purchasing a house in 
Calcutta .—Indirect 
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cs\ 5f1”--He said 

*‘I shall not be able to attend the meeting today .”—Direct 
He said that he would not be able*to attend the meeting 
that day .—Indirect 

Note: Assertive sentence-{7F indirect narration-ca 
^ principal clause-di reporting verb past tense-va ^ftr¥» subordinate 
<ilau8e-«fl^ verb-C^ sequence of tense-da^f 

reporting verb-ifl^ ‘that’ conjunctionlS ??? i personal 

pronoun-ia?r si'Q 3^11 


(c) 

C5C«llSw “c'S'Rtt SIW ^'S f— He said to the 

boy, “How old are you ?”—Direct 

He asked the boy how old he was .—Indirect 

The teacher said to Amal, “Can you work out the sum ?”— 

Direct 

The teacher asked Amal if ( or, whether ) he could work 
out the sum .—Indirect 

Note * Interrogative sentence-indirect form-i£i <2J4K 
principal clause-d) reporting verb-«flir enquire ^’fTl 

verb ^ I Conjunction that'-sn^ ♦/ 

whether who^ which^ what, hoWy wheny where 

"W TfUl reported speech if Tl whether ^ I 

Interrogative aentence-C^ indirect narration~i9 ^ assertive 

sentence TfK i 
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(d) 

He 

said to me, “Write to me once every week.”— Direct 

He requested me to write to him once every week. 

—Indirect 

“3PTC>I 5(f—The 

teacher said to the boys, “Do not make a noise in the class.” 

—Direct 

The teacher ordered the boys not to make a noise in the 
class.— Indirect 

^Tl%?n “jf¥i 1%^ 

—The hungry boy came up to me and said, "Please 
give me some food.”— Direct 

The hungry boy came up to me and entreated me to 
give him some food.— Indirect 

Note * Iini)erative 8enlence.C7 indirect narration-iS 

reporting verb-i^^T request, order, beg «£J'^fv4?r <il^Ft5 

verb reported speeoh-iill verbfS imperative mood-a 

infinitive mood-dl I 

(e) 

(P\ ^5rr*f !’—He said, “Alasr 

I am done for.”— Direct 

He exclaimed with sorrow that he was done for. 

—Indirect 

^ !”—He said, “Oh,, 

how beautiful the fawn is !”— Direct 

He exclaimed in delight that the fawn was really very 
beautiful.— Indirect 
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^6 !”—He said to me, 

“May you live long i”— Direct 

He wished that I might live long.— Indirect 

Not* > ^Exclamatory optative 8entence*<S?l indirect narration 

prineix>al olauee-d)? reporting verb-tS^ cxcZoim, cry out^ toiah^ 

prayef^^^ C^H verb ^^*pTtr?r reported 8peech-(£i?r interjection- 

<£11 'ofi-erTfitir i 

Exercise 8 

Translate into English in both direct and indirect 
forms:— 

(a) ^9rTir 

( put up with ) ^T?r srfl I” 

C»f^ ( whenever I met him ) 

■^'Q—^<2(1 ^1 (don’t worry about the result) l” 

C^t5[ f ^srf^rf^ f^1 

( despair ) si1 —CfI 1 l” 

(b) fW®T>n ^ 

(the world) '®Tt’f (to renounce) Ft'Q ?” — 

3i^5T (bless) !” f%f^ 

r c^it^ — 

‘srre^ f% ?” 

^%5H—!” “^srrf^f^c^l»” 

(c) ^ ^Tf5?r 

!” TT^i ^um srnji 1%Tfc^jr i 

*rnfi '5itc^5=i I 

^%1 v£ii(iT 

vrtf^c^ I” ^?fc^ 

f* 

4 



CHAPTER VIII 

PASSAGES FULLY WORKED OUT 

( 1 ) 

v£i^ "srffei c^t^T c?T^Ti:?( ftit 

I c?W^t c^ c^iT^fiic^ '^w:^ ^ I ^K*r 

wt^%! I c^ c?r^T%^ 

# 151 —“^?:^, ^ 

“^’i:^ ft, c?f*f 
i” cqt^ ftl sn ^ft<?T i 

ftl’^'i nc^ 'SiTc^i^ ifr^r ft^t^l crn:®!, cn ^t«fi 

fif^n c^tm ^ TO i^tt—ft^ ^31 

I” (jT^r?t ^'s.’spTO -sfftTO ^%i “^n, ^n, 131 

TOt ^tt r ft 'ol^, cTOtc^ c^Pf 51%'® 

^T1 i” 

A simple village man, who had come to a town, was 
buying sweetmeats, from a shop, the shopkeeper was a 
cheat and was giving the man short measure. A man of 
the town, who stood by, noticed it and said to the shop¬ 
keeper—“Hallo, you arc not giving him full weight.” The 
shopkeeper gave him a significant look and said—“Never 
mind, he will have the less to carry.” The man of the 
town said nothing and kept quiet. Shortly after, when the 
village man prepared to pay up the shopkeeper, he inter¬ 
vened and said—“Wait, you need not pay the full price. 
Pay something less.** The shopkeeper protested forthwith 
saying—“No, no, I must have my full amount.’* The man 
of the town retorted—*Don’t get nervous, man, you will 
have the less to count.” 
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( 2 ) 

cf»f^ TO 

' • 

•^5R ^TO ^T^«i c^^rrcsr 

^toc3s “isrtTO fn® 'srfc^i ’srrf^ 

JTf^t^r i ’ait^f^ 

^f5f5 ^T^i ffin mTt^ ^TPn:^ i wrc^-TO c?n?r5 
cm^ c^ w^wt^ 

^C'^'SPI ^1%C'®C1^ I C?»r^f ^Tf^1 v£|?p^Tf% 

^W ftfOT ^Ti%1 

^1 W?J f^% r 3W ^ ! f%f^ f%| 

^f'fii cf -^TF *r^ ^ fv^^ I —cTO^Jf^ of*t^ 

One morning when Deshabandhu was at work in his 
sitting-room, an old Brahman came in with tears in his eyes. 
The Brahman said—“My children are starving. I appealed 
to many for help but tj no purpose. Do please save them. 
God will bless you.” Deshabandhu gave five rupees to the 
Brahman and asked him to come again in the evening. In 
the evening, as Deshabandhu came back from the court, he 
found the Brahman waiting at the gate. He called him in, 
placed on a table all his earning of the day, and said 
—“Here’s something for you.” The Brahman was taken 
aback. As he looked up to say something, he found that 
Deshabandhu had left the room. He counted and found 
that it amounted to five hundred and five rupees. 

( 3 ) 

'5t^ ciff^TO 

c^rTpm ,11^ “cTR 
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wl^ ferf^ I w ^C5f?i 

^ I c^ (7f ^TfTOnr JTsr^ 

^rr^isT j c^ I ?rf^ ^ 5 ^ '®*c^ 

ftc? f^Gi ^«fj f^^ I 1%^ 

^ ^ cwc^ c^uit 

’fT«ft^ ^ I c»r ismi ?*r ^ ohs 

I c^ ^ ’ft«(t^l ’«ft3n:^ Ff^, 

^st^ csftr^ Fr^<p I” 

Paltu had been to a circus show with his father. Back 
from it, he called his sisters together and said,—“Look here, 
I have seen lots of interesting things today. A very big 
elephant came and sat on a small stool. Then as it saluted 
us, a naughty boy threw a piece of biscuit at it. The 
elcphan^ picked that up with the tip of its trunk and 
popped it into its mouth. But all burst out laughing 
when they saw what a small monkey did. With a whip 
in hand, it came riding a donkey. It made the donkey race 
for about ten minutes. If it wanted to stop at any time 
there was the monkey on its back to give it a sharp 
whip.” 


(4) 

vil<F v£l^ Tffe 

^tFf^ OT I v£l^ 

?f#f ^ ftm c«m I (7f 

ifPiTi I 1% ^ftn iR 

^ wm I ft^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ r$v^^ T^'tVSl 

'^fwl C»T vH^ 
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f%2F5r 1?511 ‘^?rl ^t%’ 

I c>r 

— “vij^ c^, I "srrf^ c^ 1wrl%, 

I Jilt i” 

Once a poor man saved a rich merchant from the hands 
of some robbers. The merchant, before going, gave a costly 
watch to the poor man as a reward. Highly pleased with 
the watch, the poor man kept listening to its ticking for 
hours together. He did not know how to wind it up. So 
when the watch stopped next day he thought that it 
must be dead. Thinking that it would no more be of any 
use to him, he sold it out to a rich neighbour for a small sum 
of money. But shortly after this, he thought that he had 
done wrong in selling ‘a dead watch.’ He came back to his 
neighbour, and said—“Here, take your money back. The 
watch I have given to you is dead. I should not have 
cheated you.” 


% 

( 5 ) 

C»ff^ 7 

^ "srnriij *ite f '®rrf^ 

C5^t? ^ s?1, 

<r^^T I 

i” “^Tf^ Tt^l ^ 

^ i” 

A fat domestic dog happened to meet with a hungry 
and emaciated wolf. After the first greetings, the wolf said 
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to the dog—“Well brother, may I ask you how you could get 
so strong and fat ? What is your daily food and how do- 
you get it ? I cannot get a full meal for myself though 
I look out for it all the day. I have even to starve on some 
days. This starvation has made me so lean and feeble. 
The dog replied—^“If you agree to do what I do myself, you 
may also get your food as well as I do.” 

(6) 

I 

I fn^rrsTfc^ar i 

>f<r Ttiri 

<2tc?«r I #r^tc»r'i; 

?r«?i I "sirsrrrtfiT 

ws cTErf’ttcrr’t i 

^ 'srrsnil ^^'<3 ^stf^rs'e ntf^ i 

We live in a wonderful world today. The credit for this 
must go to the scientists. They have taught men to 
fly up in the air. They have built ships that can easily go 
deep into the s^s. It is for them that we can get the 
delights of the cinema where shadows move and talk like 
human beings. It is for them again that we can get quickly 
in touch with our friends who live far away from us. Thus 
the scientists have done many things that we could never 
think of before. 



oQ^si ysm 
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I ^c«fT cf<n cm (2rt«i- 

fc^if cff's^rl I 5r5T?rt% ^ 

^i%cTrn f 

-“C^T 1%n 1%5T^T?r *f^ ^Tf^ i” 

fw®T^ C5ft^f5?[ WT C^ 'Q«l 5Tt^ 1% f 

—“t1, '®rC5I^^?T ^t^C*T^ 

%TC^ ; f%, C^ I* 

5r^T?rf% <s^ ^«rt!T -sr^fr 1 ?c®ih[— cn^ «” 

—>rrf^'®T-c>rfnt5T (oir) 

One day when Queen Victoria was attending to certain 
affairs of the State in her palace, an ofificcr brought in some 
papers for her signature. In one of these she found that a 
soldier had been sentenced to death. The Queen kept quiet 
for a while, and then asked—“What is the charge against 
this man ?” The officer replied—“He deserted his regiment 
thrice without permission.” The Queen asked again— 
“Has the man no virtue in him ?” “Yes, Your Majesty,” 
answered the officer, ♦“he gave proof of his courage on 
several occasions. He did not leave the battle-field even 
when wounded.” The Queen cheered up as she heard this 
and wrote out—“Pardoned.” 

( 8 ) 

^ I 'Q 

®rffe5 

^ I c^ 

^ ^%1 ^T^TCf?l 

MKJ c’f^ I 

^5W?1 ^lf^1 I 
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^<»rr»rf«rr 

^n I ^rf^Tl c»f '®t^T?r c^ wvs^tfk ^ 

5R:?fT 5^?r ^tfS^ cwf^ 

^I^^5rf3i cYf^ JTl ^c^SfC’ar ffS^i c^ i 

—cYcn fw^r 

The Bedouin are called the highwaymen of the desert. 
They live mostly by robbing and plundering. From a true 
incident narrated here, you will know how daring they are. 
Once a Bedouin came to steal from the camp of some 
European tourists. He worked quietly for long and cut a hole 
into the canvas of the camp. Then he pushed his hand in 
through the hole and was about to seize a leather box with 
it. One of the tourists noticed it and caught hold of the 
hand. The Bedouin tried hard to get his hand out 
but coufd not. In despair, he took his axe,*and with the 
hand that was free, chopped off the other that was inside 
the camp. And without waiting there a moment he ran off 
to meet the chief of his gang. 

« 

(9) 

“ffif i srfsi 

I w?r sri CTff^^l 

?sfi[c^5%5f5T I f^fi{ ^srll^Tl 

f ^5t?r “tl, v£i^ 5rras ^ ^fws 

I W9r c^t^lir Fft ?” ffl f?^l 

I 

^FtfrfS 1%f ffClJ "511 ’S^^T^y 
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^^^t^ I —^itfl^T-'SJ^fl 

As the train came, a high Government officer got down 
from a first-class compartment and called out—^“Coolie, 
coolie.” He had only a small bag with him. He waited 
for a coolie, but as none turned up, he looked worried to 
think what he would do with his bag. A man, who watched 
him from a distance, came up to him and said—“Do you 
want a coolie to carry your things V” “Yes,” replied the 
officer ; “you will have to carry this bag only. How 
much will you charge for it ?” The man made no reply 
but took up the bag which was very light and carried it to 
the officer’s place. As the officer prepared to pay him, the 
man said—“No sir, I am no coolie, I am Iswarchandra 
Vidyasagar.” The officer started to hear this and hung 
down his hedd in shame. 


( 10 ) 

% 

^1% C^tW 1%’^ ^ I 

— 1 %^ ^ y 

I 

"f%^ (Rjf in ? 
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COT 1^ j v<l^ ST^IlT 1% W I 

^3r«rpT—csrf^ c?^^ srl i ^fk ^tsrfc^ 

%5! ^fk 'il5R f%f COT Tl 'SlWC^ 

’TTOTJII I 

Sivaji—Gurudev, you are begging ? 

Ramdas^—Yes, my son, I beg every day. 

Sivaji—But why should he beg who has a king at his 
feet ? What wants may you have that I cannot meet ? 

Ramdas—Wants I have none, my son. I need only one 
handful of rice a day. 

Sivaji—But why not get that handful from me ? 

Ramdas—No, King, I cannot do that ; for you may then 
think that your guru is a greedy fellow. Why should I give 
you an opportunity to think so ? 

Sivaji—-Pardon me, Gurudev, but I am shocked to hear 
what you say. How can I forget what I was and what 
I am today and who has made me so ? I implore you,—ask 
of me anything you like but stop thisfshameful begging. 

Ramdas—Sivaji, don’t tempt me. If you encourage me 
thus, I may possibly ask for something which it may be 
beyond you to give. 



CHAPTER IX 


PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
( With H ints ) 

( 1 ) 

I 

I '^TfW sn 

f?5f I >^Trf3^f5 

I ^tf^ ^fti¥l ^t^rlii 

^fCif?[ I ^^T?I1 1^:5**f 

Tfc^ >Tfei ’iTTf^c^ r ^?rl c^ ®?5R:q ft¥i 

—was caught in a trap. —laid, 

f^—let him go. TO thought 

within himself, ^fTO—will laugh at. iJC^ ^Tlf^C^ 

—will keep away from. —hid himself 

' ( 2 ) 

Ji^ifl ;5T'si^C3i 1 

I ^nw ^5T ctff^Ti ^ 

I csffc'oii ’ftl%^t^ f^f^ 

5’ft^ C5^1 i (tTO^ *frf^®! 5(1 ( 

<2(Tf^ f^TO f^H ?rf^r® sfir^ 

C?t5T, ";3t^ ^ f^^if ^Q r 

—(^'iitroi) 

3rt'VtC^<5—^vincyard. —grapes. — 

the sight of ripe grapes very much tempted the fox to taste 
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them. —hung very high above him. C^tC'oH 

of temptation. iSRir—to pluck 

the grapes, —being utterly disappointed of 

having the grapes. —the grapes are very 

bad to the taste and very sour. 

( 3 ) 

vil^ 

3[CJT i 

w<(f^ i -ii^ 

ftsl '^l%1 'Q 

^ c?«rf^c^ c^ “'ec^ 

^t1%1 l” 

•■^Tf?C? ill—all will take me for a lion and no one 

will be able to recognise me as an ass. —^lord 

#> 

it over. —as soon as he meets any 

animal, he jumps and roars to frighten it away. •• 

C?^C^—as he tried to fr'ghten a fox. '6C11 —you 

stupid ass. ’^rtsp^ ^1—your tricks will be of no 

avail to me. 

( 4 ) 

^ fesR I ^ ^ 

»rf3Tsr5tir ^ I '6 f>wfhi ’T® 

^c^?f «tt5i 5itt '« 

f%fsr f^ntsT ^^rrfesR i 
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'iJTs »tf%j»rr^ ^t1% 

#t^t?( —when he was only ten. ^?[ — 

even at this tender age. —to take charge 

of the administration of a state. —by the 

strength of his arms. —^unity. —independently. 

—united the Shikhs to build up a 

strong nation 

( 5 ) 

m I 

C?tTl ^ 

^l^l'Q C^fn I vfit C^ C^Tt “C^T^” 

^^ff} I c^ %I '2f<<5r »f3F I 

CWtCJl^ f^’SFl I 

«r«*r3l f?c^ C’tC^ 

1%Tf-^f6 ^1^—I '€ v5?JW5T 

; '6 viir^^^ c^i jjn i” <si^ v£i^ ?rtf^l 

f^i “sri '« i m] 

^n I c^y v<)5i^ ’itf^ JH r 

JI 5 |j^ —had made some money. (?\ 

—if he could pretend that he was dumb, 'il^^rff^ C^l^ 

• ••C^^Tf^—had the word “dumb* written on a small boatd. 

’fsrNr-'-f^^—hung it round his neclt. C^ —in that 

locality. '%^lRbl^—^rogue. iii^ ^^••■Pnil—flared up at this 
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( 6 ) 

^R'l’hr 

l^srrsnr i ^ 

fk^ I v£i^^ c^?i1 ^ c^, 

c?c*f^ cwm c^^rrc^rn im ^1 1 

ii|t1%C5f ^T^1 I >r^ 'e C^TST ^3IT?? m 

^f^c'® *iTc^ I 

5TT5{tf^*f fwf^T^i ^5 c^Pi^ >imi:^j?j 

—mountain range. '^\sj^-”1%9|—it was a most 
risky job. C^TTfTC^T^—connection. C®T^TC?1l-‘ ■^®![—it would 
be a mistake if you think so. ■ ®tTC?r —could 

not isolate India from other countries. —from 

very ancient times. ^Tf^^I---f^^—trade relations existed. 

t%i^JT---varieties of things. C^T^T^^ItgW—far off 

Roman Empire ^ 

( 7 ) 

w c^rtferc^rlji (.^^^ t^ick®i 1 c^ 

JTtsiCir Ctff^ ,— 

f “ti I *f?n 

I 51^^ ^5rff»i^ 1 ” -sfru 

I f^-s I Cf[ 

c»rf^ I ^51—“1% 

^'W^T 

KtPiTtc^ I c^ >if^ ^tsrf>ii f 

5mfk^ ^5Tl%?n f%‘ I 
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^ ^t!l ^ I ^ f^TOT'-SI 5tfetC^5(, 

^ ^ ^tf>nn c’ft^ r 
“c^T^T ^?” ^ ^ ^j%5i_“^srfnfsT’® 

FTf^Ttc^sT, ^ r<pM^ ?”* C5rr^f& 

f%=TW5? l” 

W C^iV^—a big fat man. ^T^T^—meals 

for three persons, —felt disgusted. — 

walked straight up to the manager, • • •^Tf^^TC^—have 

kept me waiting too long. ^^1—jest with, 

—thundered out. —I am the three. 

( 8 ) 

C^C^C^JCTHlI 

5T%1 I f|?l I 

aTOT^ >ini cTfc^r^ 

f%, C^m w 

c^i^Tcni^ ^’SF«i I vfi^ ^<^>n:^<i fro 

«ff^ ^tf^-'^ 

c*f^ I 

^ I -m ^'i i 

<5^ ^ ^ 15?tt I — 

—look eagerly forward to. — 

kite-flying festival. <;;?*f^rT%—countrywide. ?rf®f- 

—top-ranking officers of Government. 

^?11—hesitate, ^111—run about. CT\'^TC'stIiI'*-5l^«|—a 

symbol of good luck. vsi^f5 —are found flying on 
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the top of a bamboo pole. 'stRs 4 R 11 I—most artistically. 

bR^rST —daily life. —cannot do without 

flowers. 

t 

( 9 ) 

c^t^l I 

^fwi cw\^ "srrRic^ c?f^ 

srrf^^Cif^ I ^WCST 

«*rrf^ vij^s ^ ^fRrs, f^Rnn i 
cft^ «rr^tc®r^ ^flf ^i ttot fsrfsR 

^3FTn:5( ^tRhii to c?«n 1 va^ 

^fm ^1 %1 *ft5T ^c?r I anf 

c*i ^rhst®! ’lew ’^t??n va^ c^Tte^ cifRrai 

rn c»R » 

<>f^5Rt3i wt^te^ Rrft^ c^e^ 1 — 

5rffie^^*-‘''tRni1—dressed as sailors. ^*t?[ C^Wf^— 

would walk about on the deck. ^TtRl^ef^ '*tt{4tiC®l—^in 

f 

imitation of the sailors. —to make fun by 

shifting things of one place to another, ^rnstsi - ’^fcw— 
got intoxicated. —took him to be a new friend. 

^ 5 t^te^**-C>CT—swallowed him up 

(10 ) 

?rt3r '«r5i»nr » 

fk^ I c^®iT^ 

*191?% Tfesi ^ TO I C3Rt*ffw « 

c^rf^sRt®! «itw«i 4 Ri^ I 'srniTO 

%% c^’f ^1 %1 vfl^’Tie’r 
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(2f*rr=r c^5rr*if^ irrtc^ m i 

^rfSJ W{ 'Q 4^ ^ ! ftwtw^ 

:n ^irWOT c^n^ C-^y\ ^^6 

511 I — 

1%PC^ —marched against. ^CfC*t—at the 

bidding of. stood aloof. 

a^ this betrayal of. —on the side of the English. 

—but for this conspiracy. '®f1^k>T^*”C^—this 
blessed land of ours 


( 11 ) 

cssf^c^ I ^ 

f^sT I f%f^ ^tf% 

f^CSrC»f I C^^TCJT C^n ^¥1 C»t^H 

I ^Tf% C?RTO 

^tsf'Q c*i^ I ?Ftcn?i »icsr ’srw^ w i 

tRnn i ^«fi 

cn c^?f ^us Rcircn 

^'Q^d ’srr^c^ I *rfH “?Ft^ ^ i” ^ 

C^«f ^\ 1 f¥% C^f% C?R ^?I1 JTI, I 

C^ in one of the few English 

books that I had read. ^C5?^- -^R?rl—after suffering a lot. 
^ —^made a great fortune. —very 

intimate with. —opened my heart to him. 

• ■ -^iJ^-T-he jumped at the idea. C^C®lt—as soon as 
one goes. —it seemed to be no easy job. C^*** 

5(1—not to put off the matter for long. 

5 


V 
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( 12 ) 

f|C5H I 

WT ?r5%l mi CJff^ST I 

C^ %1 ^C^5T 5rt5?C^ *1^ 

^RivbW I c^-c^ ^ cfffkcs\ f^5Pi^ ^^51 

4 

^ap *rs^«l ^frfessT in l ^ 

"■ c?%i Pf^i f5f%^ I »ipRi w 
«£Wc*f ?r ^fk^, fw^ ^jt!^ arsf sn i 

vfi^ ^^^n 

^ffjj^|5( —from early life. C^C^—boys 

of his age. ^^tC*ni*--CJfPl05if—watched them at play. f^#i( 

.^tif—solitary place. RbPlvi) —would be moved. ^• •' 

# 

id—could not help weeping. vfl^ - OfPnn—at this in- 

diflPerence of his son. —provided for. 

id—was not attracted by 

( 13 ) , 

^n<R—RT^iTR C’TfC^?! iltlR (T^ «t3dfw 

^ ? 

cnrl^lT?!—Rt<iirrc?^ ^«i i 

^<?d #fc^ ^d ^ i c^m 

Rt%Tl%,~f^ %t'Q I ^ 

GfPf I 

c«tf: arr;—f% ? 

* arr«(?i—^ cut, 3p!«t;CTi sdw c^tif ^ft?i 

T 

«tlWf 

I j 

c*rf:5!f:—^1 
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sits—?[finitf^ ^ *tT^ ^ I 
^hr, \5C^ ^ ^Rfl I — 

I 

JTfR—in the name of. • •^«l—our instruction is 

not to disclose any postal secrets to you. —for nothing. 

^§^....*..CTfpf —give me the correct answer. ^ — I say. 

—at what intervals, ' —money please 

and then ask for fresh information. 

( 14 ) 

^ I a 

^ w ^arRi^r^r wr ^ i 

>0 <2fT»i ^t%i I ^©t^i 

^ 5rrf^RTO5 'ip ofm fc^r c?pf^ 

'srfPnn ^t^sri ^\m cipc^ 

^ti^T<ii 'e cwr^ cifl^^ ^8t<rr5^ ^ c^t«T, 

^1 ^iTQ *11^®! I ^4"'Q 

« 

—^may have heard of. —continent. 

—^itwas Columbus, ^tfwlir TOR—discovered. fK- 
TOT--**t^—after a long and dangerous voyage. —^pro¬ 
visions. f^nrH:^—^wcre used up. (2rf«l**-S*l3R—^wcre 

about to die of. —feathers. —tattoo mark^ 

... 1 ^ 1 ^—possibly got a bit nervous. <$^4^ •ttfesR m 
—could not understand a syllable of it. 
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( 13 ) 

1%^ ;;rl ^ CFtCil^ ^ ? 

^srt^mr i ^rff^ c^ 

'8frar« 'srff^ ftatt’l I ^ ^u\fky 

« 

c‘»fnif^—*t3Fif5T ^ tsrr^ CTO <2rt«i^’[r TOtc^ 

TOc^'i ^ I wl TO 

^r® f%Rc?r ^srtc^s ^tat^ f??f i to "STfro 

^11 (TOt^ ^tnft TOtc^ ^tfro c?c^^ ^ I 

^r®TO ^ TOsit^ TOtt I —^ceitTO^n 

CFTni^-’-C^ ?—why did you steal into my camp ? ^sTtf^ 
C^- -sfl—in my present difficulty, I could do nothing else. 
•••^grj—even for a moment. —rushing towards 

me. ^?f---C^t—I have no more strength left in me. 

CTOf^—for Heaven’s sake. down on 

my knees here, I implore you. 

CHAPTER X 

PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
, ( Without Hints ) 

( 1 ) 

?ftTO, ^ I (2f1%«r( 

Wf^ TO1 ^?r, ?ITO ^ 1 

?ltTO ^#r5r—“TOrl I” 

’Cfc^ I mTO >rfci ^ 5?l%1 ^TO, ^ 
TO^n ^rfTO TOt^, c^ttro 
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?rf^ I ?rr%. srtf^t^ i 

m\ ?i% ^ i • 

^rW^T ^^l'9r^iij(.?i ^tfwl I ^!rflY 

1?5r I :n:?nj c?JT««(t? c^, 

wrf^«n I 

( 2 ) 

^rff^ I 1%i ^nnf^5 ^ ^tw 

^11 ^w?f ^ ^ ff5 TO 

I 

'2f«?f3r vii^ 

CTt^fT I f^1 c?%^ 

^Tfe'ffTO^ I f%f^ t2f<?rcsr TOf?r 

! v£l^ "f^'^fir^ 'Hm ^tfif I ‘'tf5f& 

JOT c^5[ ^flf^T, 'srrfsf c^ cTOi ^fsnn 

c^t^rf^ I ^srrf^ ijgr c^cr|^ c^<n of%1 *t^ft 

f^Prc® *Trf^'®t^r I 1%^ 'srff^r ^^^ ^ ^«i ^tf^ 

c^5ii:??r sr^fff PrR 5?Tt i 

—’ft^ ) 

( 3 ) 

^ c?Rc^ I 

C^ 

f^r®t^ w ?^?n 1%^ cS^ <TO*f i , 

W^l f^5f) ^£|®fgI c^ c^ST^e w^ 

•rrfts^ 7\'\ I ^<(5? (P\ (£f<?OT; c^li ^it^, to 

<5^*1151 cfIi ^311 ^stTO c^ 
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csStt *1^®! ^ 1 ^ *t1wi ’'ftf^'c^ 

Gff^ c>r ^srtferl 

I ^ ^ w\ ^ 

^1 I —■^<*rW5r( 

( 4 ) 

g fiPt ^^ r c gf c?i^ i Ptmi ^ 

«irrf^ fwr^rf® i 

iSi^N I c*^ '^^F 'Q 'Q^-^rfc^ 

«r«rf?f ^fei ^st^i ^*1^1 I 

Cifr®OT »ITOC^ f% %T I ^^5? ^ c?n^ 

^fipft^ TOT i c^fhs^r 

fjnn ^t^rNi i csw^ ^ 

I '»rtft c^sWi:^ c^sWi ^it^ rjfT ^ i 

^ ^ ^ r — 

( 5 ) 

<tf^^ 5{t^f cTffr I ^tr?ri^ w 

f3r%n ^ c?«[i Tfir i f%f^ srr^srt^nf <2ff%»itf^ 
^1 c^ '« TOii ftn f»w ^ I c^i:5ic^5!l 

<2ft«i ^;%cjr?r ^rr^fiw f%f^ 

V5j^1c(fi!l <2ffvs^^ C5t] ^%®5T 1 

c?fl^ ^ ^ ^nr I cnt^rl c®i^ to 

itft? ^tf%^ ftc^?r ^!c«r?i ^ ^«rt 

wt^ I c?fhf'a (prfn ^T*t? sn I ^ f^wr 

^ ?st«1^ C^ frC5[t^^ %1 fw^I, ^ PfOBp '£i^^ 
Cl?1 I iijt<2f^ C^Pm <*fft5¥ 

♦t%1 ^ I —f^TO () 
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( 6 ) 

«tc?cn ^ I ^ 

v£i^ 'e ^«i ^ I vii^in 

3rf^>r c^sm 

l” v£l^ f5^ C^ I Cf[ 

^%{, “^1 l^«|, C^W?T f 

^f^c| «^f5f ^ «,5j^ *5rft5i, 

^csr ^t»r ^fif I ^t^t?( 5ft^ I ^^15? c^3it?i ^r® 

^ 's^:^ I” c^ % 

^ ^f^us srrft^ I v£i^^»T ’^irr^T ^si^im f^m ^ 

c^Tc«i <£i^f& <frcir^ csf^ 5^ 'srrf^ 

c^rsrr^^ ^ cTf^rrt^ i” —fe^’icirn 


( 7 ) 

%f I f^S>I 5rf1% *ltft 

wm, ’tr^ ^ fe—c^i I 

srtfM^ '8 r ^ %—^5rhRt?f wi I ^5tr® ^ 

^?ytr»m itm, c^n:^ ^1—> 1 ^ 51 ^ cw c^ 1 ^ c^f^l c^ 

5ft(:^ 1 ^ 1 1 

=rft^?fTsi ftfw ^ ( w tt»f, 

^ arf^tftjT '5fi^ ^ cwt^ i c^ citt 

^tP(, firr'ItPnr ^* 1 ^ 9ftc^?r ^5! ^sTc^f 5ft^ ?ft^, c^tta 
^ I TO TO ^«i, c^ c^ TO, ^rrc^ 

^ ^TfOTi ^ c^ I c5?if%5i 

jttf^ I —-TO3?Iton itp 
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( 8 ) 

nr?. f^?r I ^ »iarft 

c^Pf ^c?R ^ I ?rfOT f^, 

'srtw *rrc^ 

cifPrc^ I ^1^1 

^^rferffe^TST I c’fcs^vQ 

^ ctr'«^ ^ ^ 1 

W®nn 'Q finrtf^pR i 

"tt^ ^rhjw %5R I ^n 

5f^i ^t^srfii I *tt^ 

^5rlbf»r >R ^feil 

srft I —f%n^^ () 

( 9 ) 

^rr5?OT i ^ 

iSTff^ ^T5(1 ^ <21^ ^ 

I f5?P% ^ 

vfi^ c^ff^m (Si^'® ^1 I n^FT^ 

<2fff^ ^c^'e ?nR:^ ^ I *i^5f '« 

?F?rl I cirfTO i ^ ^w i 

c^R'e wf%) »ft^I »rl1ii’f*fc^[ ^5(1^ I »ii^ w 
»ffNj 5f^ I cwr^®i ^ TO I 

?ffel TO i CTO§? *t*t5i "srWtJf^ mi ^!’ 

c^m «rt^»r TO i “C?iTi:«rr»nr () 
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( 10 ) 

*rrsrrc'® 

c?tq I ^;«itsrl wW:®f ttc^, 

1 

tTOTri-Ft^i c^rrsn^ ^ i >fSt 

%5l=T—^TW, '2fW I ^Twi ^T®! ^1 5(ft ^ 

c?fc5R I c^t^t%—^^-?iT% m ; 

5rr^ c^i I ^twi c»i^tc^ I c’TrJit^ ^rr^ifm 
fnro ^tTfr.?i?i ^^?;5i^_c*f»t-f^un?*r ^nt^, 

c^U TO '®rr?[^ ? Jt^?i 


( 11 ) 

*j[-fef< lltm C^t^ ^t% ^5*f^- 

^^5} *rf»fi 'i3^^l ^1 ^tc^ i c>ft 

Tg^f ^t%l ^Tf^Tl ^tfBn c^tcsf 

^tTOsn I c?f«(Trrt ^tf^i 

w'hs'fe^sr I sti 

ff^Ti I c>f^^ f?tin ctfc^5{, 

^ I C*rf^1 ^t<i 

^ ^ iil—^iWtiisT fnm ^111 


( 12 ) 

f%%^ ^ir»f wM TO 

c»rn%n:^ <it^[?rrf% ^ i 
f% f 1%t<T f^’tl ^ f gnrt f^c<giH- “ 
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^ ctff^nrl f 

^ I c«f4 

jpgOT '6 f^srr^ I ^ ^^c^stOT 

C5^ <Tr^, ^5^ *!< Ml iil c^ 

1 

( 13 ) 

?ft^ srfkr^ ^ 

I OTSf fl^T %f^, CS^ f^sT 3rf% I 

’WfWfC’R ^ ^ f 

5rfs[9tcef?i i 

^tw, \^-f^<ifi:^ bf^f^ rl!?l-^srfff 

jtI i Jftff 

'8f?n:^f^i[ I 

irf% c?»rc^—wTfM? «rfe| i circ*R 'e 

wrc*! ^ '#l4^C'^ ^CST I f^fR 

C»f*W?l^ "SITOI C^ Cfp^m ?s;fel fptf^CSR, ^TR »r® ^ 

'srRiR i 

( 14 ) 

irf^nr 'tmtft ^ 'srar c^^il c?c«t ^iws 

5^11 W9r I ?(t^1 cjpif 

'e ^ (2fp ^c?rfc^ii cjfr»r 

^1 ^ I ^9iDQ^ w5PTr*rr^«i '©i^rlh ^ <i%5f 
^ ^ 1 ^wmtir ^ I ^5f 

’"TtMni ^ ^ i 

^ c?rr*^ t"N®V9 ^Mrn:*m 
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c?c»f f?'® I 

*rr*T5r®t^ *Titc5T ^fwi 

f^i5*cTrii i Tt^t^riii 

»rr»r5T ^ «“ 3n:<fT^ ^csiot 

^^Tt5tc?[ ^^ c^fsr I —§1^5T5 ss ??:**fTt*rf«fTt^ 

( 15 ) 

C^ W,^1W\ I 

;gt^«i i c^«f ^ c^ 

c^u ^1%1 I ^t^®nr^ 

5f^t^iT, ^®r I cm\ i 

w 'snsl^srt^—^rW?i f^ i ??n 

^’C< C?il ^ i” ^t#t ^ ^ 

3rr^«i f% 1 ^ m 3rN«i ^tc^r^r i 

^ ^fifCoH—“?^1 f^l fOT l” ^<1^ <(fii!rl oq?|f^ 

5t3T^ trff^ ^c<f 

311%^ I c®M gt^e| c^ ? 

'srer ^ '®?PTf3Fi i — 

( 16 ) 

=rt^tofC3!?i •«0tf^ ts^'8^ ^ ^f?®T I 

^?^isrrR^ TO fc^i ’^jr ^fiir® ^itf’tcsR i 

f^’SFl f^’al ’tSR 

I CTO (sr^srRi^ ^fro cTOriT?hi ^ ^us 

i^rc^ <£f^?r (fiTTO ?piii ^ i c*i^ ^1RC^ ^ ^^fwi 
^3^m^lT%nni «rar I^I-'^jt «2ff^ i fMwhr 

f^fsr v3^ «r?t*^ TO ^rr^ ^»!ft^c*nf f«rfTO 
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I y£i^s ^t^'Q ^i ^1%| 

I • —‘‘Tr^si^i 

( 17 ) 

c^ c^ c^— 

^tcw >f"*j< I 5nrti:J[?i <2fwt*mr 1%f^tf^^, ^ 

ftr® c?Ft5T i\^ I c^ 

JTfsn ^fwi ’sfs ^ I 

^!ri I ^"nf% 

1% c^si, c^asT ^cs 
5(11 -stToni C5ftc?p^l ^T5(5*f «f^t*t I ^^tai ^^^1 

c^cw^ wsr f»n(i I »ri^rf^«i f^t>n 

r ?[f%c5T5(—“'si^ ^^fwc5( 

1 % ?” —?ifr®5ft«r 

( 18 ) 

«k 

^srtatcif?! ’iTf^ ^^i( ^t^ft ^ 

ftai ac5( ^srra^n 

<Tr^ ^f»nrff% i vii^tw c^mi a?? 

ftatcf I ^tca ^ I 

^ ®fn^3r 5(fta c?(^ I c»T 5Tf^ c^5( ^ftal %tc;^--c^ 
C25t^ ^ferrf%5^ I c^ Ft'S, c?f5fR '®^ nt^twa 
nr^ I c^^ft'e *t^ 5(1^, 5(t^, ^srwir 5(t^—at^jc^a 1 f^ srrt i 

a«(T f^ ^Ti fwc^ i Rfir’f^tfS 5rf??c^^ 

m-\ 5(?r I 5rwc^ ’ff^Ffc^5(, ^ i 

<£rf^5(=^fc5( %?%i I ftri ^tj^i 

l^cjfcn I • —in:^t<(^[5rra ^rfiri^ i 

/ 
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( 19 ) 

OPT ^|1wi 91^ I 

mn ^t?r \ ib*^4 
JftCSf c?"f I cm^ C?^^1 f ^1 I 

4 

'srrsCT i ^?rm 

m ^ifN' cfhiw I 'siTftjf c?^^i 

I ^Tfsfcsi ^rf%c^ f^=^5iT3i'6 5^1, ?rrd 

^ ^^1 C^ I C^IZ^ ’ftt^ 5T1 I <Si^ >ll|iTl 

3T^T1 ^*t^T>T I —^1%5IRg 

( 20 ) 

'Q ^’s^ "srrc^ I 

^T^Tonr 

CifMC^tn ^?IT[TC^I 

*i^-c3rr5OT j ^ 

wtim w?j ^ ^5 5ft>r TOT *Tf'Q?n i 
^tc^ v£i^ ^gri 

'2ff^c?[t^^ I c^tft 

c^ffS ®fgj 

^'hs fifi:^ I c^5? 5R1 ciFc*Ri 

c^rfc^^ bfc?fT ^TTf ^f?i^ ^<i I 

( 21 ) 

cTO3Prr^ <itesrr?hr%?m ^ 

%3R1 f%i f%f^- ftfC^ f^Cai"*l 

^ I c^ 5IW ^*<1 *rr^ ^ cn^i 
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^ ^ I CfPfTi ’tr'Q5n?tOTl ^aRtf 

C«fTO I 'SRc-tlR (R, >r^f% I^UR 

1^1 i ^ ftc^onr 

cfPtOT I 'tr'6;rr?t?R'i ^ ^ ^ ^tRnn- 

%9i5T I ^ c?c wrr<ir ^ m 'tr^?i 

^ims^ Tt^RtsTi I —f%?5rr^ •mfj 

• ( 22 ) 

^r^sR I (R WR ^arrf*!, 

ai^rrn^ c?Rit^ i ^srf^n-f ^%^c»r 

^ I ^«rnR ’farl t? 'smi t5 ’t^^i'« ^- 

I 5rr5rfc?c*R i^hsi 'e ^?i 

>Tirm c*f5T I ^arr^tyR c^ ^ai^^rt ^ 5ii i 

c^sWe ^1 »rr^ €n:^^c^ gtsti ^ i —w®i«r ctji 

( 23 ) 

^ I W l w rST ^J5RtC^J CiSrpR^'^ aitart^ 

^ 4Rc^ 1 iff^^ asr^^ Ef^, «2tf^^ >e 

TO ^rriN sRtwfia TOf*tf^ i 

TTfro afsi to aw^sr gtc-r 

amiTO ;TOprr« *tr%^ ^ i <sf«rt5i-iifr 
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srt^ i 

^Hj 4U«i 'SfSf "^T^^rwir i 


( 24 ) 

I cf{ (2ff^ ^fm 

c^mt^ ^ft(r® ^rfw I ^ c^ smi? ^rtfro ^ 
f?nrff|9i I (p\ ysi^^ ’®4tFf^ 5r^t*n;ir?T, ftiTT wnro ^ 

c^t^rhf c^ fnc'Sf'Q i l f^?il f^^, ^'91 

c^ 5ri I 

^rrf^sT, f¥% ^ ®fc? ^ I ^*f?i 

^%3R—c^sWcinr ^tf?fT ^ c^ »rf^j4lc=ii<i ^ 

I ^ c^Tiftm Tfcirrstcsnil i c^vs ?f'e 

cwRtc^, ^ 15 ^fte ci^f^ c^rftt^csrfc^ i c^f^ 


( 25 ) 


^tcn cf4i ^?i ^Pic^c^ I <:»! 
'®rf*tsn ^'5 %?r«i miR ^ 

^BTl *trRi I ^we «rf^, 

I ^rWcn f^«i «f5T, 

>9 «nr ^ I 

'sirntm 15 ^^ ijm ^'^j\ ^ i 

mm ^ ^ii ^^?rf%9R i w^ ^c^r—^ ^r® 

<2Rrf^ ^ c^y ?rw^*R OTrsRTOT fiiFspr i 
^ iT^ 5RI <R TRtt 
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W®s ^ C^, ^sTRPW f^®l ^fl[^ 'srWort 

5rf?{c^^ 5n?T ^T%Tf%5T I —^srf^% 

(26 ) 

^1 t% C^H ^w?[ ^1 I 

^1 ^15T#t?i %Tf^2Tm I wf^ 

w\ ^ I c^ 

^sT^TiTft wc^ 5(t5rf^^ I 'srrl^ «ff^Ti I 
TsrfTsrr?! c^ wc^?j c^f^ i ’®itf^ 

Wt^ln vil^ ^1 

“^5^ ^f?f'Q 5?i, 'srff^ csit^l ^ 

^%1 % r '^rrf^ c*Fl%5ri ^Tf^^it^r—c^ c?f^, c^fjf 1% 

^ ’Tft^ V —f^iTOi? 

( 27 ) 

'srrsm:??! c^r^ viit -^srmrc??^ ^srfsriw 

I cTfcn 'ill: 

c»rc*t| ^flin i ^tt^tcjnr 'e 

^smrfpnr ’rf^ ^feiTc^ ^ 

*f^, 3r^, »rrft^, f^ssrrsr, ^ i c^ 

cjft^ ^(#ii ftirfc^sT, ^=rTO^ c^ 

^N%rt^ I c^ 5[i:?(t| ^Toni 

5ri I <2rrft5T^ 3 ^?:^ 

Ttlc^ ^T?fm 5^Tf|c^?i ^rfJTi cjfcn ^srfwi 

^ii«R ’Ht I — 



SECTION II 

ANSWERING QUESTIONS FROM A PASSAGE 

Instructions for answering questions 

% 

passage m fiOftV 

i I passage® nff^TC^fJ a ^ ^ 

\ 

^ I passage® ^t?r n%«1 

I 

o i (2rc?r?l f¥C^ passage®?:^ nf^C^S I 

8 I fiTc^j^® «rcif?i ®g?i ^mf?1 ^f%51 f^rlr^ ^tT^T passage® 

nf^9l «f«ni »!siFf ®^?r cf^nl 

f%5»1 ! • 

11 =it^ I <2fc?r ^ ®^« 

Of\^^ 5(1 I 

^ I Passage-‘fl?[ ^tf %1 

•» I ®®c?[ ^c»i «rfr« c^fn sn i 

b-1 'e viiTpt^al ®Pic^ I 

» I laJC®!^® paragraph-vH ftRc^ I 

PARTI 

Model Answers y 

’V, 

1 

A gentleman who had lived alone always had two plates 
placed on the table at dinner time. One plate was lor, him* 
self and the other was for his favourite cat. During dinner 

6 
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he used to give Puss a bit of fish or meat from his own 
plate. One day, just as he sat down to dine, the cat rushed 
into the ^oom and sprang on to her chair, before anyone 
could prevent her, she dropped a mouse into her own plate, 
and another into her master’s plate. In this way Puss 
showed her gratitude to her master. The master had often 
shared his dinner with her, and now she was sharing hers 
with him. She seemed to think that one good turn deserved 
another. 

Questions : 

(1) Why were two plates placed on the table ? 

(2) What did the gentleman do during dinner ? 

(3) What did Puss drop into the plates ? 

( 4 ) Why did she do so ? 

(5) What did Puss think ? 

Answers': 

(1) Two plates were placed on the table—one for the 
gentleman's food and the other for h^ favourite cat’s. 

(2) During dinner the gentleman gave a share of his 
food to Puss. 

(3) Puss dropped a mouse into her own plate and 
another into her master’s. 

( 4 ) Puss did so in order to repay her master’s kindness. 

(5) Puss seemed to think that she should do what her 
master did for her. Her master gave her a share of his food ; 
s^ she should give him a share of hers. 

II 

A milkman in Spain fell ill and was not able to go his 
usual rounds. This was a very serious matter. His custjomers 
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could not do without milk| and it would be a loss to him 
if it was not delivered while it was fresh and sweet. Having 
no one to send with his donkey, he put the bottles ipto the 
large bags that hung at the animal’s sides and sent off his 
faithful helper alone. The donkey at once trotted off to 
the town. Stopping at the houses where her master daily 
delivered milk, she pulled the door bells and then waited 
until the people had helped themselves and returned the 
empty bottles. She did not miss a single customer and when 
all the bottles were emptied, she set off for home again. The 
milkman saw her coming along the road. When she arrived, 
he found that the milk was all gone and there was not a 
single bottle either broken or missing. 

Questions : 

(1) Why was not the milkman able to go hts usual 
rounds ? 

(2) Why was it a serious matter ? 

(3) How was the milk delivered ? 

(4) What did che^milkman find when the donkey 
returned ? 

Answers: 

(1) The milkman could not go his usual rounds to 
deliver milk because he was ill. 

(2) His customers needed milk. So they would be in, 

difficulty if they did not get it. Besides, the undelivered 
milk would be a loss to him. , 

(3) There was nobody to go with his donkey. So he 
sent the donkey by herself with the milk. The animal went 
from door to door with the bottles of milk and delivered 
them to every house without a single miss or omission. 

(4) When the donkey returned, the milkman found that 
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all the bottles were brought back empty and not a single 
one was broken or Iqst. 

. Ill 

Once upon a time, when a river suddenly overflowed its 
banks, the bridge on it was carried away, with the exception 
of the central arch on which stood a house. The inhabitants 
of the house supplicated help from the windows while the 
foundations were visibly giving way. will give a hundred 
French louis,* said the rich Count who stood by, '"to any 
person who will venture to deliver those unfortunate 
people." A young peasant came forth from the crowd, seized 
a boat and pushed into the stream. He gained the pier^ 
received the whole family into the boat and made for the 
shore, where he landed them in safety. "Here is your 
money, ipy brave young fellow,” said the Count. "No,” was 
the answer of the young man, “I do not sell my life. Give 
the money to this poor family who have need of it.” 
Questions: 

(1) Where did the house stand J 

(2) Why did the inmates of the house pray for help ? 

(3) What was the reward declared by the Count ? 

(4) Who was it that came forward to help ? 

(5) How did be rescue the family ? 

(6) How did he desire the money of reward to be 
spent ? 

Answers • 

(1) The house stood on the central arch of the bridge. 

(2) The inmates of the house prayed for help because 
they felt they were in the grave danger of being washed 
away. 

(3) The Count declared a reward of a hundred French 

one who would save the family from the danger. 
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(4) A young peasant who was there in the crowd came 
fosward. 

(5) The young peasant took a l)oat, and brought the 
whole family in the boat safely to the shore. 

(6) He did not accept the money but wished it to be 
given to the distressed family. 

IV 

A man had one of his cows stolen. The cow was 
recovered. Several suspected persons were caught, but it was 
very difficult to identify the thief. The owner of the cow 
tried a trick. He put the cow in a dark shed, and ordered 
the suspected men to go in one by one and take hold of its 
tail. "As soon as the thief touches its tail, the cow will tell 
me his name," he said. They went in one by one, but the 
cow said nothing. After they had all come out die owner 
smelled their hands, and seizing one man said, "You are the 
thief.^ He had put aniseed on the cow’s tail, and the hands 
of all but one smelt of aniseed. The real thief had been 
afraid to touch the cov^s tail. His hands alone had no smell 
of aniseed. 

Questions: 

(1) What step was taken immediately, after the recovery 
of his cow ? 

(2) How were the suspected persons tried ? 

(3) What did the owner do after they had come out of 

the dark shed ? ; 

(4) How was the real thief found out ? 

Answers ; 

(1) When the cow was recovered a number of persons 
were caught on suspicion. That was the first step. 
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(2) The man wanted to find the real thief from among 
the suspected men. So he put the cow in a dark shed and 
asked them to go in and touch the tail of the cow. He said 
that when the thief touched the tail of the cow, it would 
tell him his name. This was a trick. 

(3) After the persons had come out of the shed, the 
owner of the cow smelt their hands. 

(4) He found that the hands of all except one smelt of 
aniseed. He had put aniseed on the cow’s tail. All the 
innocent men touched the cow’s tail without any fear. But 
the thief did not dare to touch it and was thus found out. 

V 

An elephant at Calcutta had a disease in his eyes. For 
three days he was completely blind. His owner asked an 
English doctor if he could do anything to relieve the poor 
animal. The doctor said he would try the same remedy as 
was commonly applied to similar diseases of the human eye. 
The large animal was made to lie down, and at first, on the 
application of the remedy he raised %n extraordinary roar at 
the acute pain which it occasioned. The effect, however, 
was wonderful. The next day, when he was brought and 
heard the doctor’s voice, he lay down himself, placed his 
head on one side, drew in his breath just like a man about 
to undergo a surgical operation, gave a sigh of relief when 
it was over, and then by gesture signified that he wished to 
express his gratitude. 

Questions : 

(1) What was the occasion for the owner to approach 
the doctor ? 

(2) What did he ask the doctor ? 
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f3) What step did the doctor take ? 

(4) Why did the elephant give out a roar ? 

(5) What did the elephant do next day ? , 

(6) Why was he grateful to the doctor ? 

Answers: 

(1) The owner had to approach the doctor because his 
elephant was having a serious trouble in his eyes. 

(2) The owner asked the doctor if he could give any 
relief to the elephant. 

(3) The doctor tried the same medicine as was applied 
' to diseased human eyes. 

(4) The elephant gave out a roar because it felt a 
great pain when the medicine was applied. 

(5) The next day when the elephant was brought before 
the doctor, he lay down on hearing the doctor’s \^ice just 
like a man getting ready for a surgical operation. 

(6) The elephant was grateful for the relief that the 
doctor had given him. 

^ VI 

What is there to glory about the ancient Indians ? 
Where lies the depth and sublimity in their Epics ? It lies 
in the rock-like truthfulness of Yudhisthir and the sacrifice 
of Ram to save his father from an Untruth or broken 
promise. It is truthfulness primarily that made her people 
great in ancient history. 

What is there in truthfulness that makes it so powerful ? 
It is because truthfulness alone gives dependability and 
trustworthiness to a man's character. You cannot trust a 
liar even with such a little thing as the key of your house* 
How can you then trust him with the management of a 
society or a State ? 
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The funny thing is that the more a man is given to lies 
the more respect he has for a truthful man. He doea not 
fear other liars hut* he stands in great moral dread of a 
truthfuf man. A liar is never sure of himself, because he 
knows that he won’t be trusted even when he speaks the 
tru^. 

Questions: 

(1) Wherein lies the glory of ancient India ? 

(2) What does truthfulness give to man ? 

(3) Why don’t we believe a liar ? 

(4) What is his moral fear ? 

Answers : 

(1) The glory of ancient India lies in the truthfulness of 
her people. 

(2) Truthfulness makes a man dependable and trust* 
worthy. 

(3) We do not believe a liar because we know that 
he may not do what he says he will. He has nothing in his 
character to make him worthy of triAt. We cannot depend 
on him. 

(4) A liar has a moral dread of a truthful man. 
He has greater respect for a truthful man than for any 
of his own kind. 


VII 

A painter of eminence once rosolved to finish a piece 
which should please the whole world. When, therefore, he 
had drawn a picture m which his utmost skill was exhausted, 
it was exposed in the public market-place, with directions 
at the bottpm for every spectator to mark with a brush, 
which lay by, every limb and feature which seemed 
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erroneous. The spectators came, and in general admired; but 
each willing to show his talent at criticism, marked what¬ 
ever he thought proper. At evening, when the payiter came, 
he was grieved to find the whole picture one universal blot— 
not a single stroke that was not stained with marks of 
disapproval. Not satisfied with this trial, the next day he 
was resolved to try them in a different manner; and exposing 
his picture as before, desired that every spectator would 
mark those beauties he approved or admired. The people 
complied and the artist returning found liis picture full of 
marks of beauty, every stroke that had been yesterday 
condemned, now received praise. “Well,’’ cried that painter 
"I now find that the best way to please one half of the world, 
is not to mind what the other half says ; since what are 
faults in the eyes of these, shall be by those regarded as 
beauties.” 

Questions ; 

(1) What did the painter aim at in drawing his picture ? 

(2) What did h^do with the picture ? 

(3) What was his first experience ? 

(4) What was his second experience ? 

(5) What was the lesson he learnt ? 

Answers : 

(1) The painter aimed at drawing a picture that would 
please everybody. 

(2) The painter kept the picture at an open place in the 
market so that everybody could see it. He left certain 
directions at the bottom of the picture. The parts which 
would appear to be wrongly drawn were to be marked with 
a brush which was placed nearby. 
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(3) The first experience of the painter was that almost 
every part of the picture was marked as erroneous. 

(4) His second experience was that the picture was full 
of marks of beauty ; all the portions of the picture which 
were marked as wrong the previous day, were now praised. 

(5) The painter learnt the lesson that nothing coidd 
please everybody. People differed in their judgement. To 
please some, one should ignore what others say. 

VIII 

Swami Vivekananda, speaking in America, told a some¬ 
what graphic story, in order to impress upon his hearers how 
little, as a rule, people really longed after God. He told of a 
young man who came to a religious teacher and said that he 
wanted to find God. The sage smiled and said nothing. The 
young me^p returned, time after time, ever repeating the 
intensity of his desire, his longing for God. After many 
days the sage told him to accompany him, as he went to the 
river to take his morning bath ; and when both were in the 
river, the sage took hold of the young^an and plunged him 
under the surface of the water and held him there. The 
young man struggled and struggled to shake off his hold. 
Finally he raised him out of the water and said to him, “My 
son, what did you*long for most when you were under the 
wkter ?” ^A breath of air,* gasped the youth. “Thus must 
the would-be disciple long after God, if he would find him. 
If you have this longing after God, verily He shall be found 
by you.* — Annie Besant 

Questions: 

(1) *' About whom did Vivekananda relate a story ? 

(2) Why did the young man go to the sage ? 

(3) What did the saint do to teach him a great lesson ? 
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(4) What lesson did he teach him ? 

(5) Why did Vivckananda tell this story ? 

Answers : 

•% 

(1) Vivekananda related a story about a young man. 

(2) The young man went to the sage to find God. 

(3) The saint took the young man with him to the river, 
ducked him under water and held him there. 

(4) The saint taught the young man that in order to find 
God he must have as strong a longing for Him as he had for 
a breath of air when under water. 

(5) Vivekananda told this story to make it clear to the 
audience that people’s longing for God is not really sincere. 

IX 

A gentleman advertised for an oflice-boy and quickly 
chose one from the fifty who applied. sbpuld like to 
know,*' said a friend, **00 what grounds you chose the boy. 
He has not a single recommendation with him.” *You are 
mistaken,” answered the gentleman ; “he had a great many.- 
He wiped his feet ^before he came in and closed the door 
after him, showing that he was orderly and tidy. He gave 
his seat instantly to that lame old man, showing that he was 
courteous. He lifted up the book which was lying on the 
floor, and placed it on the table while all the others stepped 
over it or shoved it aside. When I talked with him, I 
noticed that his clothes were carefully brushed, his hair in 
nice order and his teeth as white as milk. When he wrote 
his name I noticed that his finger nails were clean. And he 
waited patiently for his turn, instead of pushing others aside. 
Don’t you call these letters of recommendation ?* 

Questions : 

(1) How many were the applicants ? 

(2) What question did the friend ask the gentleman ? 
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(3) What showed that the boy was neat and tidy ? 

(4) What did he do with the book lying on the floor ? 

(5) When did he appear for an interview ? 

Answers : 

(1) The applicants were fifty m number. 

(2) His friend asked him why he had chosen the 
boy in preference to the other applicants even though 
the former had not a single letter of recommendation 
with him. 

(3) Before the boy came in he had wiped his feet and 
closed the door after entering the room. This showed that 
he was tidy and orderly. 

(4) The boy picked up the book lying on the floor and 
placed it on the table while others had either trodden upon 
it or pushe^ it away. 

(5) Instead of pushing his way, he patiently waited for 
his turn to come and entered only when it was his turn. 

X 

Pliny tells us of one Cressin, who ^ tilled and manured 
a piece of ground that it yielded him fruits in abundance, 
while the lands around him remained extremely poor and 
barren. His simple neighbours could not account for this 
wonderful difference on any other supposition than that of 
his working by enchantment, and they actually proceeded 
to accuse him of his supposed sorcery before the justiciary. 
“How is it,* said they, “that he can contrive to draw such 
a revenue from his inheritance, while we with equal lands, 
are wretched and miserable ?” Cressin was his own advocate : 
his case was one which required no ability to expound or 
language to recommend, “Behold,” said he, “this comely 
damsel 5 she is my daughter, my fellow labourer ; behold. 
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too, these implements of husbandry, these carts, and oxen ! 
Go with me, moreover, to my fields,^nd behold there how 
they are tilled, how manured, how weeded, how watered, 
how fenced in.*' “And when,* added he raising his voice, 
“you have beheld all these things, you will have beheld all 
the art, the charms, the magic, which Cressin had used." 

Questions : 

(1) What did Cressin do as a farmer ? 

(2) What did his neighbours think ? 

(3) What did they do against him ? 

(4) How did Cressin defend himself ? 

Answers : 

(1) As a farmer Cressin ploughed his land and manured 
it so well that it yielded him plenty of fruits. 

(2) When the neighbours found the yield df Cressin's 
land and compared it with their own, they thought that 
he must have exercised some magic charm. 

(3) They accused him of sorcery. 

(4) In answer to%he charge brought against him Cressin 

pointed to his daughter, his fellow-labourer, and the 
implements which he had used for his work of agriculture 
and said that he used no other charm but hard labour and 
those implements. * 

EXERCISE 

1. Just entering the room, Banabir asked Panna,“Where 
is Uday ?* Panna who was anxious to save the Prince even 
at the sacrifice of her own son’s life stood speechless and 
pointed her finger at her child. Taking Panna’s child i6t 
Uday himself, Banabir severed his head with one stroke of 
the sword. Though Panna had the misfortune of seeing her 
own son’s decapitated head in the bed, she had little time to 
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weep. It was necessary to screen from Banabir’s sight the 
little Prince for the sake^of whose life she had sacrificed her 
own child. * Amidst the tears and wailing of the royal palace 
Panna slipped out and hurried to the barber, who was 
standing on the road with Udaysing concealed in a basket 
of fruits ; and taking the Prince in her arms she wandered 
about from one kingdom to another, seeking shelter for the 
Prince. 

Questions: 

(1) What did Banabir ask Panna ? 

(2) What did Panna do in response ? 

(3) Whom did Banabir mistake for Uday ? 

(4) What did Banabir do ? 

(5) How did his act affect the peolpe of the palace ? 

y (6) ' What did Panna do later to save Uday ? 

2. The Rathajatra is celebrated with great pomp by the 
i^ndus. The road through which the car passes is crowded 
with thousands of people. Most of them wait there for hours 
together to have a glimpse of God Jagvmath on the top of 
the car. As soon as the huge car approaches, many people, 
old and young, run to touch the sacred rope of the car. 
Sometimes many lose their lives or are badly injured in the 
great rush of crov^s. Shopkeepers, petty dealers and 
hawkers set up temporary stalls on both sides of the road 
and have a good sale of their articles. Nowhere in India is 
the celebration of the festival grander than at Puri. 

^Questions: 

( 1 ) Why do people gather on the road ? 

(2) What else are there on both sides of the road ? 

(3) What do the people run to touch ? 

(4) , Where is God Jagannath seated ? 
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(5) Where is the festival celebrated in the grandest 
manner ? 

(6) Why do some people lose their lives or get 
injured ? 

3. A friend of Dean Swift one day sent him a fish as a 
present by a servant who had frequently been on similar 
errands but had never received the most trifling mark of the 
Dean’s generosity. Having gained admittance, he opened the 
door of the study and abruptly putting down his charge at 
the floor cried out rudely, “Master has sent you a fish.* The 
Dean said, “Young man, let me teach you better manners. 
Sit down in my chair ; we will change situations and I will 
show you how to behave in future.* The boy at once sat 
down and the Dean came up to the table respectfully and 
making a low bow said, “Sir, my master presents h*^ compli¬ 
ments, hopes you are well and requests your kind acceptance 
of the present.* 

Questions : 

(1) Who sent a fis^ to Dean Swift ? 

(2) Through whom was it sent ? 

(3) Was the man received warmly by Swift ? 

(4) What did the Dean want to teach the servant ? 

4. Two friends were travelling together along the same 
road when a bear chanced to appear there. One of the 
friends much alarmed at the sight of the bear got up a tree 
nearby, but did not care to give a thought to what would 
befall his friend. The second person, finding no alternative 
and thinking it out of the question to fight the bear, > lay 
down on the ground like one dead, for he had heard that a 
bear did not touch a dead man. 
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The bear came on, examined his nose, ears, mouth, eyes 
and breast and left tjie place, taking him for a dead man. 
When the bear was gone, the first man came down from the 
tree and going up to is friend asked him, *Friend, what 
had the bear told you before it left ? I noticed that he held 
his mouth close to your ears for quite a long while.** The 
second man said, While leaving, the bear told me this. 
‘Never have anything to do with a man who leaves you in 
the lurch’.* 

Questions : 

( 1 ) What did the friends come across when travelling 
together ? 

(2) What did they do then ? 

(3) What did the bzar do and decide ? 

( 4 ) \^hat did the first man ask the second ? 

(5) What did the second man say in reply ? 

5. Frederick, king of Prussia, once found the page fast 
asleep upon a chair. Drawing near he observed a piece of 
paper in his pocket. He pulled it out ^d found that it was 
a letter from the mother who had thanked him for the 
money he had sent. She had further advised him to serve 
the king faithfully. The king then left and went slowly into 
his chamber and having fetched a number of coins put them 
into his pocket along with the letter. He then rang the bell 
and when the page went to him, he said, **¥00 have been 
asleep, I suppose ?** The boy turned pale, when he found 
the money in his pocket. The king said, “What God bestows 
He bestows in sleep. Send the money to your mother and 
give my respects to her.” 

Questions • 

i.i 

. (1) .Why did the mother of the page thank him ? 

(?) What was his mother’s advice to him ? 
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(3) What did the king ask the boy ? 

(4) When and why did the boy turn pale ? 

(5) What did the king ask the boy^to do ? 

6 . A shoe-maker was once very much troubled by the 
mischievous tricks of a monkey who lived in the trees near 
his shop. His great delight was to watch the shoe-maker at 
work, and when the shoe-maker was away, to come down 
and enter the shop and work with the tools like the shoe¬ 
maker. Thus the tools were bent and blunted, leather 
spoiled, and customers* shoes damaged. These annoyed the 
shoe-maker beyond all measure. At last a bright idea struck 
him. "This will be your last attempt to imitate me,” said 
he and he brought a razor from his inner room. He sat 
down in full view of the monkey, and pretended to draw 
the razor across his throat several times. Then he left 
the shop, leaving the razor lying open. When he riitturned, 
he found the monkey lying dead in the shop with the 
throat cut from ear to car. 

■ 

Questions : 

(1) Who caused trcyble to the shoe-maker ? 

(2) How was he annoyed ? 

(3) What did he do to get rid of the trouble ? 

(4) What did he find on return ? 

7. One day Columbus was at a dinner given in his 
honour. Many Spanish nobles of high rank were present. 
Very soon these nobles began to try to make Columbus un¬ 
comfortable. "You have discovered strange lands across the 
sea,” they said, "but what of that ? We do not see why 

, there should be so much said about it. Anybody can sail ■ 
across the ocean; and anybody can coast along the islands 
on the other side, just as you have done. It is the simplest 
thing in the world.” 

Columbus made no answer $ but taking an egg from a 
dish said to the company. ''Who amongst you, gentlemen, 
7 
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can make the egg stand on end 7* One by one, those at the 
table tried the experiment but none succeeded. When the 
egg haci gone entirely round the table, all said that this could 
not be done. Then Columbus took the egg and tapping at 
its small end gently upon the table so as to break the shell 
a little, left it standing upright beside his plate. 

Questions : 

(1) Who were present at the dinner ? 

(2) What did they say to belittle the discovery of 
Columbus ? 

(3) What did Columbus ask them to do ? 

{4) What did they say ? 

(5) What did Columbus do then ? 

8 . A wolf dwelt in a forest, where no one could find him. 
At night he came out and carried off sheep from the fold. 
The shepherd did all he could to prevent the wolf’s ravages 
but failed. A dog watched the flock and often chased the 
fierce wolf, but could never do him any harm. One day the 
dog met the wolf in his den, and asked him not to kill the 
sheep; they were poor, weak and ini#ocent creatures. Besides, 
as he was strong, he should prey upon bigger and stronger 
animals such as the boar. That would be worthy of him. 
“Quite so,” replied the wolf, “but we arc by nature beasts of 
prey. When we feel hungry, we cannot make any 
distinction. If you feel so much for the sheep, why do you 
not try to prevent men from killing them ? Surely they kill 
many more than we do. And I am an open foe, but they 
pretend to be friends while, in fact, they are great enemies.” 
Questions : 

(1) What did the shepherd try to prevent ? 

(2) Where did the dog meet the wolf ? 

(3; What did the dog say to the wolf ? 

(4) Why did the wolf describe men as the great enemies 
of the sheep? 
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9, The wreck of the Birkenhead oft the coast of Africa 
in 1852 affords a memorable iliustratidh of the chivalrous 
spirit of common men. At two o’clock in the morning, while 
all were asleep below, the ship struck with violence upon a 
hidden rock, which penetrated her bottom $ and it was at 
once felt that she must go down. The roll of drums called 
the soldiers to arms on the upper deck, and the men 
mustered as if on parade. The word was passed to save the 
women and children; and the helpless creatures were 
brought from below, mostly undressed, and handed silently 
into the boats. They had all left the ship’s side and there 
was no boat remaining, no hope of safety ; but not a heart 
quailed, no one flinched from duty at that trying moment. 
Down went the ship and down went the heroic band. 

Questions: * 

(1) How was the Birkenhead wrecked ? 

(2) What were the soldiers ordered to do ? 

(3) What did they do ? 

(4) What was the fate of the soldiers ? 

(5) What does the wreck of the Birkenhead speak of 
the soldiers ? 

10. A poor boy was employed at the liouse of a lady of 
rank as a menial servant. One day, finding himself in the 
lady’s dressing room and perceiving no one there, he waited 
a moment to tike a view of the beautiful things in the apart¬ 
ment. A gold watch, richly set with diamonds caught his 
attention, and he could not forbear taking it in his hand. 
Immediately a wish arose in his mind. ‘Ah ! if I had such a 
one !’ After a pause he said to himself, ‘But if 1 ta|;;e it, i 
shall be a thief’. ‘And yet,’ continued he, ‘nobody sees me. 
Nobody, but does not God who is present everywhere see 
me ?* Overcome by these thoughts and laying down the 
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watch, he said, *No I I had rather be poor and keep my- 
good conscience than be rich and become a rogue.’ 

Questions : 

(1) What, in the room, attracted the notice of the bo 3 J 
most ? 

(2) What did the boy do next ? 

(3) What were his thoughts ? 

(4) What was his final decision ? 

(5) Why did he decide like that ? 

11. A merchant was riding home from the fair having 
behind him a knapsack filled with money. It rained heavily 
and the good man was wet through and through. He was 
discontented and complained greatly that God had given 
him such a bad weather for his journey. His road led him 
througli a dense forest. Here he saw with horror, a robber, 
who raising his gun to his shoulder, attempted to fire at him. 
He would have been killed, had not the robber’s powder be¬ 
come so moist by the rain that his gun would not go oflF. 
The merchant gave the horse the^^spur and safely escaped 
the danger. 

Questions : 

(1) What did the merchant have with him ? 

(2) Why did he complain ? 

(3) Whom did he sec in the forest ? 

(4) How did he escape death ? What saved him ? 

12. One night Abou Ben Adhcm (may his tribe increase) 
awoke from a deep dream of peace and saw, within the 
moonliigbt in his room, an Angel writing something in a 
book of gold. Exceeding peace had emboldened Ben Adhem 
and he said to the presence in the room, "What writest 
thaa The vision raised its head and answered with a look 
of all sweet accord, ’’The names of those who love the 
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Lord.* **And is mine one asked Abou. '"Nay, not so,” 
replied the Angel. Abou humbly but cheerfully said, *1 pray 
thee, then, write me as one that loves his fellow men.” The 
Angel wrote and vanished. The next night it came again 
with a great awakening light and showed the names whom 
love of the Lord had blessed. Lo ! Ben Adhem’s name led 
all the rest 

Questions : 

(1) What did Abou see on waking ? 

(2) What gave Abou courage ? 

(3) What was his first question ? 

(4) What was the reply ? 

(5) What was Abou’s request ? 

(o) What did Abou find the next night ? 

13. Two women quarrelled over a child, each claiming 
it as her own, but neither had a witness. Both ,of them 
went to the judge and asked for justice. The judge 
summoned the executioner and ordered, "Cut the child into 
halves and give one part to each of the women.* One of 
the woman, when she l^eard this order, remained silent, but 
the other began to weep saying, "For God’s sake do not 
cut my child.* The judge then gave the child to her and 
having flogged the other woman, sent her away. Everyone 
praisedjthe judge for his impartial judgement. 

Questions : 

(1) What was the women’s quarrel over ? 

(2) Whom did they approach for a decision ? 

(3) What was the order given ? 

(4) What did the women do at the order ? 

(5) To whom was the child made over ? 

(6) How was the other woman dealt with ? 

14. A conjuror and a tailor once happened to converse 
together—'"Alas I* cried the tador, "what an unhappy poor 
creature am 11 If people should ever take it into their heads 
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to live without clothes, I am undone ; I have no other trade 
to have recourse to.* "Indeed, friend, I pity you sincerely,* 
replied the conjuroif j "but thank Heaven, things are not 
quite so 'bad with me $ for if one trick should fail, I have a 
hundred tricks more for them yet. However, if at any time 
you are reduced to beggary, apply to me and I will relieve 
you.* A famine overspread the land, the tailor made a shift 
to live, because his customers could not do without clothes ; 
but the poor conjuror, with all his hundred tricks, could find 
none that had any money to throw away. It was in vain that 
he promised to eat fire, or to vomit pins $ no single creature 
could relieve him, till he was at last obliged to beg from the 
very tailor whose calling he had formerly despised. 

Questions ; 

.(I) JVhat was the tailor’s anxiety ? 

(2) Why did the conjuror feel secure f 

(3) How did the conjuror console the tailor ? 

(4) How did the tailor’s anxiety prove baseless ? 

(5) What was the condition _of the conjuror in the 
end 7 

15. Nelson, as a child, was not of a strong body. Yet he 
gave proof of the resolute heart and nobleuess of mind which^ 
during the whole of his glorious career, so eminently distin¬ 
guished him. One day he strayed from h:s grandmother’s 
house in company of a cow-boy. The dinner hour passed ; 
he was absent and could not be found. The alarm of the 
family became very great, for they feared that he might have 
been carried oflF^by the Gypsies. At length after search had 
^^een made for him in various directions, he was discovered 
sitting alone calmly by the side of the brook which he could 
not get over. "I wonder, child,* said the old lady when she 
saw him, '*that hunger and fear did not drive you home.* 
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“Fear ?* replied the future hero^ never saw fear, what 
is it ?• 

Questions ; 

(1) What caused alarm in Nelson’s family ? 

(2) What did they fear ? 

(•3) Where was Nelson found ? 

(4) What did the old lady tell him ? 

(5) What was Nelson’s reply ? 

(6) What made Nelson famous ? 

16. A Chinese emperor was told that his enemies had 
raised a revolt against him in one of his distant provinces. 
“Come then, my friends,” said he to his men,“follow me and I 
will quickly destroy them.” He marched against his rebellious 
subjects, but they submitted on his approach. All now 
expected that he would take the most signal revenge upon 
them. Instead of doing so, however, the captivfes were 
treated with mildness and humanity. “How |* exclaimed the 
chief Minister, “is this the way you destroy your enemies ? 
You gave your royal word that your enemies would be 
destroyed ; and beholcft you pardoned them all, and even 
bestowed favours upon some of them 1” “I promised,” replied 
the emperor, “to destroy my enemies and I have kept my 
word 5 for, see they are enemies no longer, I have made 
friends of them.” Like this emperor, let us learn to over¬ 
come evil with good, and turn our enemies into friends by 
kindness. 

Questions • 

(1) What was the Chinese emperor told ? 

(2) What was the expectation of all ? ■ 

(3) What did the emperor do ? 

(4) How did the emperor justify his action ? 

(5) What should we learn from the emperor’s example ? 
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17. Diogenes used to roll in burning sand in summer, and 
embrace marble statues in winter, and his dwelling was a 
huge earthen tub. AK these extravagances were, of course, a 
protest Against the over-refinement and elegance, the softness 
and polish in which the cities were losing their freedom and 
courage. Alexander was struck with the stories of the fear¬ 
lessness and sharp sayings of Diogenes, now nearly eighty 
years of age, and went to see him. The old philosopher was 
basking in the sunshine before his tub, and as he took no 
notice of the princely youth who stood before him, his 
visitor introduced himself, *Iam Alexander, thcKing.”**AndI 
am Diogenes, the Cynic," was the answer in a tone of perfect 
equality. Alexander, on taking leave, asked what he could 
do for the philosopher. “Only stand out of my sunshine," 
was the famous reply. 

Questiocsis • 

(1) What were the habits of Diogenes ? 

(2) Why did Alexander go to see him ? 

(3) How did he receive Alexander ? 

(4) What did he say when ^he visitor introduced 
himself ? 

(5) What did he say when Alexander offered him help ? 

18. Education is of primary importance for a citizen. 
Without it he will not understand what his duties and obliga- 
tons as a citizen are. Some of these obligations arc that he 
must be law-abiding, that he must not interfere with the 
right of others and that he must be loyal to the State. As a 
good citizen he must take an active interest in public affairs. 
There is a tendency that makes us think that public affairs 

th 

arc the concern of everybody, and so of nobody in particular. 
This tendency makes us neglect our share of public duties. 
We must be on guard against being influenced by the 
tendency, which is just another name for apathy. 
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Questions ; 

(1) Why is education of primary importance for a 
citizen ? 

(2 What should a good citizen be like ? 

(3) What should he do ? 

(4) What makes us neglect our public duties ? 

(5) What is the other name for apathy ? 

19. A student should learn to think for himself. No one 
has ever been great by following others blindly. When the 
teacher says something to the class, the student should try 
to understand it for himself. He should think about it in 
his own way. If he does not agree with the teacher, he 
should boldly say so to the teacher. The good teacher will 
not be vexed at it. He will rather be glad to find such an 
intelligent student in his class. When the studefty: will read 
a book, he will not get by heart what is written in the book. 
He will not be a mere parrot. He will think and understand 
and then commit to memory, if necessary. 

Questions ; 

(1) What should a student learn to do ? 

(2) What has helped men to become great ? 

(3) What should a student do when,the teacher teaches? 

(4) What should he do if he differs with the teacher ? 

(5) How does a good teacher teach a student ? 

(6) When should a student get something by heart ? 

20. Parliament consists of many parties, each with a 
leader. The leader of the majority party which runs the 
•Government, is called the leader of the House, and it is' he 
who takes a leading part in all important matters coming 
before the House. All the business of the House is arranged 
hy the Speaker in consultation with him. Usually the leader 
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of the next largest party is called the leader of the Oppositionv 
The main function of this opposition party is to criticise 
the Government’s actions and keep a watch over them, 
so that thk Government may not act against the interests of 
the people. This party should also be strong enough to- 
take over the Government, if and when the majority party 
loses the confidence of the House or when the Government 
resigns. If any Member wants the House to discuss any 
matter of urgent public importance, such as a railway 
accident or a riot somewhere, which has not been included 
for consideration in the ordinary business of the day, he may 
ask for an adjournment of the House in the evening to 
discuss the matter. He must ask for this permission for 
adjournment just after Question Time. If the House grants 
permission, the ordinary business for the day will be cut 
short, and^tie matter he has proposed will be taken up for 
discussion. 

Questions : 

(1) Who is the Leader of the Hoi<e ? 

(2) What is the function of the Leader of the House ? 

(3) What is the office or duty of the Speaker ? 

(4) What is the main function of the Opposition ? 

(5) When is tlfe Opposition party to take over the 
Government ? 

(6) What is an adjournment motion and when is it 
taken up for discussion ? 
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MODELS FOR PRElCTS^WRITING 

I 

Original: One day, when Isaac wa& fifty years old, and 
had been hard at wprk for more than twenty years for study¬ 
ing the theory of light, he went out of his chamber, leaving 
his little dog asleep before the fire. On the table lay a heap 
of manuscript papers containing all the discoveries which 
Isaac Newton had made during those twenty years. When 
his master was gone, up rose little Diamond, jumped upon 
the table, and overthrew the lighted candle. The papers 
immediately caught fire. Just as the destruction was 
completed, Newton opened the chamber door, and perceived 
that the labours of twenty years were reduced to a heap of 
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ashes. There stood little Diamond, the author of all the 
mischief. Almost any other man would have sentenced the 
dog to immediate death. But Newton patted him on the 
head with his usual kindness, although grief was at his heart. 

Title : Newton’s sweetness of temper 
• Pre'cis : One day, while Newton was away from his 
study his dog jumped upon the table and overturned a 
lighted candle. His research papers, results of twenty years 
of hard labour, caught fire and were reduced to ashes. It 
was for him a severe blow, but he was not angry with the 
dog but was kind to him. Such sweetness of temper is rare. 

II 

Original : Born the son of a small jaigirdar in a remote 
corner in the Deccan, Sivaji carved out a kingdom for him¬ 
self by the sheer force of his genius. But he did isomething 
more. He united the Marhatta people and turned them 
into a nation ; he endowed them with a share of his own 
genius and energy ; and he made them so great and strong 
that they continued f%r many years to be the chief power in 
India. In the course of his fighting Sivaji bad many ups and 
downs. He was often defeated and routed by his foes ; 
sometimes he fell a captive into their hands, and sometimes 
his very life was in danger. But, in the end he won success 
and this he did, not simply by his valour in fighting, but also,, 
to a very large degree, by the keenness of his intelligence. 

Title ; Sivaji’s genius and achievements 

Pre'cis : Though the son of a small jaigirdar^ Sivaji 
became an independent king and organised the Marhactas 
into a powerful nation. He had to pass through all sorts 
of difficulties and was defeated in a good many battles, 
but was successful in the end by dint of his bravery and the 
•sharpness of his intelligence. 
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III 

Original : A miser to make sure of his property, sold all 
that he had and converted it to a great lump of gold, which 
he concealed in a hole in the ground and went continually 
to visit and inspect it. This roused the curiosity of one of 
his servants, who suspecting that there was a treasure went 
to the spot in the absence of his master, and stole it away. 
When the miser went to the place and found the hole 
«mpty, he wept and tore his hair. But a neighbour who saw 
him in this extravagant grief, and learnt the cause of it, said, 
*Fret thyself no longer 5 but take a stone and put it in the 
same place and think that it is your lump of gold ; for as 
you never meant to use it, the one will do as much good as 
the other.’* 

Title : Value of money lies in its use and not in mere 
possessioif. 

Pre'^cis : A miser having converted his all to a lump of 
gold hoarded it underground for safety and often inspected 
the place. One of his servants made away with the trea¬ 
sure. Finding the miser wailing ovrf the loss, a neighbour 
•advised him to keep a stone there and regard it as his gold. 

IV 

Original: A painter had a long-cherished ^desire to 
paint a beautiful portrait. One day seeing a beautiful 
child in the street, he painted the child’s portrait with a 
cheerful heart. All were charmed and praised it highly. 
Long after, the painter desired to paint another portrait in 
direct contrast to this one. After a long search he found in 
a prison an image of sin and painted it. The spectators were 
•amazed and frightened when they saw the two pictures side 
by side. Enquiry disclosed that the second portrait was also 
same child now grown into a youth, the portrait of 
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whose childhood, the painter had drawn in his first picture. 
The unfortunate boy falling in bad company went astray. 

Title : The degrading effect of bad company ^ 

Trends : A painter portrayed a beautiful boy to the 
appreciation of every spectator. Years later he portrayed 
a criminal for contrast and every spectator was horrified to 
see the image of sin. An enquiry revealed that evil company 
had turned the handsome boy into that vile criminal. 

V 

Original t Many stories are told of Mr. Lee, sometime 
District Judge of Murshidabad. Once he was going on foot 
to Kandi—a distance of nineteen miles from Murshidabad. 
He had not travelled very far when he saw an old woman 
groaning under the load of brinjals she was carrying. He 
took so great a pity on the old woman, thar hte not only 
carried the load himself some distance for the woman, but 
gave her a four anna bit. The old woman was so much 
overwhelmed with Mr. Lee*s kindness that she went away 
blessing him from th^bottom of her heart and praying the 
Giver of all good for his long life and prosperity. 

Title : A good soul knows no distinction. 

Pre'^cis : Mr. Lee, a District Judge of Murshidabad, once 
on his way to Kandi, relieved a struggling old woman of her 
burden by carrying it for some distance and gave her some 
money too. The grateful woman thanked him for his kind¬ 
ness and went her way. 

VI 

Original : There once lived a contented cobbler who 
passed his time in working and singing from morning to 
night. A neighbour of his, a wealthy merchant, said to him 
one day, *^How much a year do you earn, my good friend ? 
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The cobbler laughing replied, "How much a year. Sir ! I 
never reckon in that way, living as I do from hand to 
mouth j and someho^ each day brings its meal and 1 am 
happy.” The merchant then said, “Take these hundred 
crowns, preserve them carefully and use them in time of 
need.” The cobbler who had never seen so much money at 
a time in his life before, hurried home and buried his 
treasure in the earth for safety j but alas I he buried his 
happiness with it, too. There was no more singing ; his mirth 
fled the moment he acquired riches, for he was continually 
haunted by the fear of losing them. At length, unable to 
bear the distracting anxieties of wealth any longer, the poor 
man went to the merchant’s house. “Give me back,” cried 
he, "the unbroken slumbers and, quiet contentment of my 
former life and take your money.” So saying he returned 
the hundffed crowns to the merchant with many thanks. 

Title : Wealth is not worth the care it brings. 

Pre^cis : On seeing a poor but hard-working and 
contented cobbler, a rich merchant g^ve him some money 
to provide against a rainy day. The cobbler got the money 
but lost the cheer of heart. He returned the money with 
thanks and regained his cheerfulness. 

VII 

Original : All the great religious teachers of mankind 
have insisted on this that men ought not to live for them¬ 
selves alone. We ought not, they have said, to spend all our 
time and energy in getting just what we want for ourselves, 
power and money and importance in the world. We ought 
to serve something greater than ourselves, whether a'good 
qause or our fellowmen. It is by serving this something 
greater that men will forget themselves and so achieve 
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happiness. This or something like it is what the great 
religions have taught, and it is one of the most important of 
the things that civilization means. It fs also the hardest to 
learn and practise $ in fact most people have founSi it very 
hard. 

Title : The teaching of the great religions 

Pre'eis : Civilization means rising above self-interest and 
serving mankind or a noble cause. The great religions also 
point to the same way which is the surest road to happiness, 
though an extremely hard one. 

vm 

Original : The city of Troy having been captured by the 
Greeks, the conquerors, after the first excitement of plunder 
had abated, began to feel pity for the misfortunes of the 
vanquished, and caused a proclamation to be cHide that 
every free-born citizen should he permitted to take away 
with him any one thing which he valued more highly than 
all else which had belonged to him. Upon this Aeneas 
surrendered everything%lse to have possession of his house¬ 
hold gods. This conduct, however, excited in the minds of 
the Greeks so high an admiration of his piety that they gave 
him further leave to take away what he now valued most 
highly of all the things that remained.* Immediately he 
took upon his shoulder and carried out of the burning city 
his aged father who was so infirm as to be unable to escape 
without assistance. This evidence of filial affection raised 
still more highly the admiration of the victors, and they 
allowed him to take everything which he had possessed# 
They declared that it would be unnatural in them to be 
enemies to men who gave such proofs of piety to dae gods 
and of dutiful affection for parents. 

Title : magfnanitnity of the Greek eonquerOis 

8 
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[ .Prtn^is ; After their cotiquest of Troy, the Greeks per¬ 
mitted every citizen to leave with one single thing which he 
valued most. At this Aeneas preferred to take his household 
gods. Pleased with his piety, the Greeks gave him permission 
to carry what he next valued most, and he carried off his 
aged father. The admiring Greeks then allowed him to carry 
his all out of the burning city. 

IX 

^Original : Speech is a great blessing, but it can also be a 
great curse ; for, while it helps us to make our intentions 
and desires known to our fellows, it can also, if we use it 
carelessly, make our attitude completely misunderstood. A 
slip of the tongue, the use of an unusual word, or of an 
ambiguous word, and so on, may create an enemy where we 
had hope^ to win a friend. Again, different classes of people 
use different vocabularies, and the ordinary speech of an 
educated man may strike an uneducated listener as showing 
pride ; unwittingly we may use a word which bears a different 
meting to our listener from wha^ it does to men of our 
c^ss. Thus speech is not a gift to use lightly without 
tl^ught, but one which demands careful handling ; only a 
fool will express himself alike to all kinds and conditions of 

maju., . , • 

Title : The right use of speech 

Prelcis : Spaach is a valuable gift; but to make ourselves 
understood wa ociust,use it carefully. We may lead others 
to misui^erstand us not only by the careless use of words 
blit also by i^^n^ng the fact that words do not always mean 
the sWe think to different people. 
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^ X>rigi^: The strident must pmevate.^ Of he 
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but with a legion ; ouly as he advances, he will find each 
one easier to conquer than the last, and his continual 
success will give him a spirit of easy ccBifidence. cf course, 
he will meet with difficulties $ or where would be tfie glory 
and utility of study f We do not shower stars and laurels 
upon B general who marches across an undefended country, 
and meets with no opposition. Knowledge would lose half its 
beauty and much of its usefulness, if we could acquire it 
without a strenuous and incessant effort. The rapture lies in 
the struggle and not in the prize. It is the struggle lhat 
carries on that education of the soul and the development of 
character, that teaches patience and calmness, moderation 
and decision. 

Title : The value of struggle 

Pre^cis ; To struggle with difficulties has an educative 
value, besides having a joy of its own. It is the diffidulties 
that make good things so valuable. So it is all for their 
good that students have to persevere and struggle with 
difficulties for the acquirement of knowledge. 

% 

EXERCISE 

1. Shylock, the Jew, lived at Venice. He was a usurer, 
who had amassed an immense fortune by lending money at 
great interest to Christian merchants. Shyfbck being a hard¬ 
hearted man, exacted the payment of the money he lent 
with such severity that he was much disliked by all good 
men, and particularly by Antonio, a young merchant of 
Venice g and Shylock as much hated Antonio because he 
used to lend money to people in distress, and would never 
take any interest for the money he lent; therefore, there was 
great enmity between this covetous Jew and the generous 
merchant Antonio. Whenever Antonio met Shylock on the 
Rialto* he used to reproach him with his usuries and bed 
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dealingSi which the Jew would bear with seeming patience 
while he secretly meditated revenge. 

2. Towards the ^st of the ancient Kosala kingdom^ the 
Sakya ctan had a small semi-independent kingdom with 
their King Suddhodana of the Gautama family, and his son. 
the future Buddha, was born in 557 B, C. At the age of 
twenty he was married to Yasodhara, and ten years after 
this he had a son. The town of Kapilavastu resounded with 
notes of joy at the birth of this future heir to the throne 
Gautama, however, was of a contemplative turn of mind ^ 
he constantly pondered on human sufferings and sins, and 
wished to discover a remedy for these evils. These thoughts 
filled his heart $ his wealth, his ro^al position, his beloved 
wife, and his newborn babe, could not prevent him from 
pursuing the great mission of his life. 

3. /f poor woman once came to Buddha to ask him 
whether he could give her any medicine to restore her dead 
child to life. The holy man, touched by the great sorrow of 
the woman, told her that there was only one medicine which 
could revive her son. He bade her dbring him a handful of 
mustard seed from a house where death had never occurred. 
The sorrowing mother went from door to door seeking the 
mustard seed, but at every door she met with sad replies. 
One said, T have lost my husband.*^ Another said, *Our 
youngest child died last year.’ She returned with a heavy 
heart to the teacher and told him the result of her quest. 
Then Buddha told her that she must not think much of her 
grief, since death is common to all. 

4* Once a great officer, with a view to testing the 
truthfulness of his subordinates, said to them that he could 

the stars in the sky during the day time. On his so 
tjidfciressing them the whole crowd, eacept one, began to say 
artmce, ^Certainly, sir, We Also can see them distipolly 
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shining in the sky.’* The other man kept silent during this 
time. The officer then turned tomrds him and asked 
whether he could see the stars. The man quietly* replied» 
^‘Sir, I can hardly sec anything in the blazing rays of the 
sui>. I wonder whether I have bad my eyes spoilt or 
whether you all have.* The officer was greatly pleased with 
the man for his plain-speaking and truthfulness. 

5. Once upon a time there were two brothers, one poor 
and the other rich. The rich one, who was a goldsmith, had 
a wicked heart; but the other brother was good and honest 
and gained his livelihood by making brooms. The poor 
fellow had twin children who were as much alike as one 
drop of water is to another $ and the two boys often used 
to go to the rich brother’s house, where they now and then 
got spare scraps of food to eat. It happened one (kiy, when 
the poor man went to the forest to cut wood, he saw a bird 
which was all of gold and finer than any he had ever before 
seen. Then he took up a stone and threw it and by good 
chance he hit the bird^ but only a golden feather fell from 
its wing and it flew away. 

6. When night came, I lay down upon the grass, but I 
could not sleep an hour at a time, m^^ mind was so filled 
with the fear of being alone in so lonely a place. After 
spending a great part of the night in anxiety, I got up and 
walked among the trees but not without fear of danger. 
When 1 had gone a little farther into the island, 1 saw an 
old man, who to me seemed very weak and feeble. I asked 
him what he did there, but instead of answering me he made 
a sign for me to take him upon my back and carry him. over 
the stream. I thought he was really iil need of my help, so 
1 took him upon my back, and having carried him over, bade 
him get down. 
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7. Health is the most valuable of all earthly possessions. 
Without it all the rest are worth nothing. To enjoy good 
health j/e should refrain from excess in eating. We should 
eat moderately and not devour whatever we get. When you 
sit among many for a dinner, do not reach your band out 
first of all. A little food is sufficient for us. Sound sleep 
comes of a light stomach. Such a man rises early in the 
morning and is at ease with himself. He lives long in health 
to do his duty. 

8. When a young man would choose a career, he must 
not be alarmed by poverty. Want is a painful thing, but 
poverty does not always mean want. Often a man can live 
as satisfactorily as he does at present on half of his present 
income, or even a third. We waste a good deal of our money 
on useless luxuries. Little money is required by a man for 
bis own contentment and happiness. But he has to spend 
much on social rivalry. One family is noted for its excellent 
dinners, the other for its costly furniture and another for 
its pictures or dress. I, who perh^s care for none of these 
things, am yet called upon to spend money on them all, 
simply because others do. But is not this ridiculous ? 

9. Man is the architect of his own fate. If he makes 
a proper division»of his time and does his duties accordingly 
he is sure to prosper and improve in life ; but if he does 
otherwise, he is sure to repent when it is too late and he 
will have to drag a miserable existence from day to day. To 
kill time ia as culpable as to commit suicide, for our life is 
nothing but the sum-total of hours, days and years. Youth 
is the golden season of life. In youth, the mind is pliable 
and soft, and can be moulded into any shape we like. If we 
lose the morning hours of life, we shall have to repent 
atterwaids. It is called the Veed time* of life. If we sow 
good seeds, we shall reap a good harvest when we grow up. 
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10. Most birds cannot brave cold weather, but migrate 
to warmer climates to spend the wintgr. In the spring they 
return to their old haunts. These long journeys ar|s possible 
because the bird has a sense of direction that shows it the 
way. A tiny humming bird flees hundreds of miles through 
the air with nothing to guide it but its homing instinct. Birds’ 
legs have sometimes been marked with aluminium rings, and 
many facts of birds* migration have been proved by observing 
birds so marked. It is certain that some return year after 
year to the same neighbourhood and sometimes to the same 
nest. Birds have been taken from their nests and carried in 
cages hundreds of miles away from regions where they live, 
and yet they have returned. 

11. One of Napoleon’s favourite maxims was—^"TJhe 
truest wisdom is a resolute determination.** His li^, beyond 
most others, vividly showed what a powerful will could 
accomplish. He threw the whole force of body and mind 
direct upon his work. Imbecile rulers and the nations they 
governed went down Ig^fore him in succession. He was told 
that the Alps stood in the way of his armies. “There shall 
be no Alps,** he saij, and the road across the Simplon was 
constructed through a district formerly inaccessible. 
‘‘Impossible,** said .he, “is a word onlyto be found in the 
dictionary of fools.” He was a man who toiled terribly with 
resolute determination. 

12. Our ancestors had great difficulty in procuring books. 
Ours now is what to select. We must be careful what we 
read. There are, indeed, books and books ; and there arc 
books to which one may apply the sarcastic remark of 
Lord BeaconsBeld made to an unfortunate author,. *I will 

' lose no time in reading your book.* Others are more than 
useless and poison the mind with suggestions of evil. Few 
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perhaps realise bow much the happiness of life and the 
formation of character depends on a wise selection of books 
we read.^ It is one thmg to own a library ; it is quite another 
thing to use it wisely. 

13. Trees give shade for the beneht of others, and 
while they themselves stand in the sun and endure scorching 
heat, they produce the fruit by which others profit. The 
character of good men is like that of trees. What is the 
use of this perishable body if no use is made of it for the 
benefit of mankind f Sandalwood,—the more it is rubbed, 
the more scent docs it yield. Sugarcane,—the more it is 
pressed, the mote juice does it produce, The men who are 
noble at heart do not lose their qualities even in losing their 
lives. What matters it whether men praise them or not ? 
Happen what ma^, those who tread in the right path will 

w _ 

not set foot in any other. To live for the mere ^ake of living 
our life is to live the life of dogs or cows. Those who lay 
iiown their lives for the sake of others will surely dwell for 
ever in the world of bliss. ^ 

14. There is no surer method of becoming good and, it 
.may be, great also, than an early familiarity with the lives 
of great and good men. So far my experience goes, there is 
no kind of sermon^o effective as the example of a great 
man. Here we see the thing done before us,—actually done 
—^a thing of which we were not dreaming,—and the voice 
speaks to us with a potency as of many waters, *Go thou and 
do likewise/ why not ? No doubt not every man is a hero ; 
and heroic opportunities are not given every day $ but if 
you cannot do the sgme thing, you may do something like 
iib'i if you are not planted on as high or as large a atago, 

ean show as much manhood, and manifest ae much' 
.^tsii^tious nersiatence on a small scale. Every man may orofit 
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by the example of truly great men, if he is bent on making 
the most of himself and his circumsts^ices. 

15. The Spartans were a very strange people—strange 
because they put honesty before cleverness, health before 
wealth, courage before cunning, and strength before all. 
They lived in the south of Greece over twenty centuries 
•ago, but their fame is known throughout the west 
today. This is because they wanted to be fine men 
and not rich men, because they wanted to do things 
and not have things, because they wanted what was 
good for mind, body and soul, and not what was pleasant. 
To this day we call a man Spartan if we wish to say that he 
knows how to deny himself what he wants, that he is strong 
in character and that he *eats to live’ rather than lives to 
eat. The Spartans were better than the other Greeks 
'because they had better aims. When the rest of Greece 
was trying to get rich and to live in luxury and splendour, 
Sparta was trying tc^et strong and to live it in such a way 
as should be the very oest for mind, body and soul. 

16. In large towns there are professional beggars. These 
persons are not worthy objects of our charity. Only those 
that cannot work for food have claims on our help. Hungry 
people, who in the course of their journey from one place to 
another, have no place where to stop and cook food fpr 
themselves, have also claims on our hospitality. Formerly, 
even respectable men used to call for breakfast or dinner at 
the house of a rich person well-known for his charities. 
These guests used to be very kindly treated | they were 
weH ted and comfortably lodged. Nowadays this kind of 

' Imspkality is fast disappeatiug particularly in prospdtous 
towns. 
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17. An important part, too, of a schoolboy's life is the 
social life of the scljpol. He has to mix up with the other 
boys of his school in the class-room, the playground and the 
hostel. A boy who is brought up and taught all along at 
home, especially if he is an only child, is likely to become 
selfish, shy and awkward in company; but in a school where 
he is one amongst many, he soon gets his corners rubbed 
off, and learns the important lesson of give-and-take, easy 
social manners, and thought for others. In him grows the 
spirit of fellow-feeling, co-operation. And very often he 
contacts friendship which will last him for life. This social 
life in the school, however, has its dangers as well; because 
there arc bad boys in every school and these bad boys, 
unless caution is taken in time, may lead an innocent boy 
astray ayd bring him on the verge of ruin. 

18 Nowadays much stress is being laid on games, for, 
in games the moral character is trained as well as the body, 
and the two act and react on each other. Games teach the 
players to act together, thus rous£g a feeling of coopera¬ 
tion and duty to comrades. The member of a team who 
plays for himself only, who thinks only of showing off 
his own skill, his own strength, is of no use to the team ^ 
the boy who plays for his side, for the common object, 
who co-operates with the rest of the team, is a good 
player. What do you think of the goal-keeper who to 
show his fleetness of foot or strength of kick, runs out among 
the forwards and leaves the goal unguarded ? He should 
soon be thrown out of the team and there should be put a 
player in hi? place who thinks first of his side and not of 
himself. In life this sense of being part of a whde means 
siiccfss of the country and lifting of it up in the scale 

oCl^ations. 
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19. Labour is indeed the price see upon everything 
which is worth having in life* Notbipg can be accomplished 
without it. The greatest of men have risen to distinction by 
unwearied fndustry and patient application. They may 
have inborn genius» their natures may be quick and agile» but 
they cannot avoid the penalty. Persevering labour, 
however, is not penalty ; work with hope is a pleasure. 
There is nothing so laborious’, said St. Augustin, ‘as not to 
labour.’ Blessed is he, who devotes his life to great and 
noble ends, and who forms his well-considered plans with 
deliberate wisdom. It is not, however, in the noblest plana 
of life, but in the humblest, that labour avails most. Idleness 
wastes a fortune in half the time that industry makes. 
‘Fortune,’ says the Sanskrit proverb, ‘attendeth the Lion 
among men who exerts himself ; they are weak men who 
declare Fate to be the sole cause.’ 

20. There are books which are no books at all, and to 
read which is mere waste of time ; while there are others so 
bad that we cannot %ead them without great harm, which 
if they were men, we should kick into the street. It is no< 
doubt good to be warned against temptations and dangers 
of life ; but anything that familiarizes us with evil is in 
itself an evil. So also there are others, liappily many others,, 
which no one can read without being the better for them. 
By useful literature we do not mean only what will help 
man in his business or profession. That is useful no doubt, 
but by no means the highest use of b65ks. The best books, 
raise us into a region of selfless thought where the troubles* 
and anxieties of the world are almost forgotten. 
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plirase I Phrasc -4 subject 'a finite verb ^ItC^ 

^ part of speech m grtlT ^ 1 

^ phrase 

^ftn «rff^ I fVi ^trt«r*rl 

phrase 'STfC? 5 M mt’f I 

oi^'afffC^ idiomatic phrase | 

idiomatic phrase I phrase-*^ 

Oi-»nr« idiomatic phrase ^ ^St^tCinr 

IftafWff nfilFi I phrase-vim ^ «2rtl-r; 

vil^ word-vi|ir word 

^ K3! 5(11 

»rt<rh(®r^: idiomatic phrasc-vil^ 

«l1T*iT tffifn^ I 

0 

Noun Phrases 

C^ phrase noun-vil? ^ ^JW5 ^1 noun phrase 

nmi Vi\-^ 

Apple of one’s efe K ^Pl, tWR )—The child 
was the apple of its mother^s eye. 

Bed of roses ( ^Tl)—Life is not a hed 

of roses. 

Bed of thorns (Scf’t’15^ ^1 )—The post proved to 

be a bed of thorns to him. 

Birds of a feather ( »IW4r^pp5f h-Birds of a ( or, of 

the same ) feather flock together. 

Bolt from the blue ( PfsdDIC^ )—The news of the 

'^death of Deshabandhu came upon the country as a Mt 
from the blue. 


i 
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Bosom friend ( ’Wl)—He is my b 0 som friend. 

Burning question (>if^ 'tMilv 

f^Rd )~Unemploymenc is the burning question of jChe 
day. 

Capital punishment —^The murderer was awarded! 

* capital punishment by the judge. 

Child’s play —It is no child*s play to walk twenty 

miles a day. 

Close-fisted man (C»lt^ )—-You cannot expect any 
charity from a close~fisted man. 

Dead language ( 'StTl )—Latin is a dead language. 

Dead letter ( fsRR )—That law is a dead letter now.. 

Flesh end blood (W^t»ra j W )—fIsjfc 

and blood cannot bear such an insult. The Indians in 
South Africa arc our flesh and blood. * 

High time ( ’PW )—It is high time for us to learn 
Hindi. 

Hue and cry ( ^ C*ItK^t»T)—They 

raised a hue and crj^fter the thief. 

Jack-of-all-trndes (CT ’WH A jack 

of^alhtrades is a master of none. 

Life and soul ( )—Jawaharlal is the 

life and soul of the Congress. 

Nick of time ( ^ W )—You have come in the nick of 
time. ^ . 

Red-letter day ( C^t^T ^ > 

—August 15 will ever remain a yed-letter day in oi^ 

country. 

Stone’s throw He lives at a stone’s throw frog^ 

here. 

Ups arid downa { )—There are ups and domb ia 
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Adjective Phrases 

a phrase noun ^ pronoun attributively 

predicatc-<i|f predicativciy, qualify TOI, 

adjective phrase 5 W— 

All in all ( )—The Prime Minister is all in all in the 

State. 

At a loss ( )—I was quite at a loss in the face 

of the danger. 

At home ( )— I am quite at home here. 

At sixes and sevens ( )—All our affairs are 

at sixes and sevens now. 

Fair and square His dealings are fmr and square. 

First and foremost ( )—Education should be our 

first and ioremost concern. 

Hard and fast ( )—^This has no hard and fast rule. 

In fault ( )—One who is really m fault must be 

punished. 

In one’s good books ( )'^I am not m my master*s 

good books. 

In vogue ( )— This style is much in vogue now. 

Null and void ()—The law has become null and void. 

Of no account (CFt^T -111?)—He is a man of no account. 

Out of date ( C’KFCVI )'-*That fashion is now out of date. 

Out of sight ( )— What is out of sight is soon 

out of mind* 

Penny-wise and pound-foolish (^ ^ C^m 

fdfii )—*Po not follow a penny-tvise and pomd-fooU^h 

^ policy. 
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Verb Phrases 

verb >6 ^ vi|^% "WCTtCit v£|^tl> 

verb-A^ M ^ verb phrase*^ Ttl j 

Account for ( C^i{ Cf'611, Thl«| fsrt^n ^ j— 

You will have to account for your conduct. I cannot 
account for his defeat. 

Beat black and blue ( )—The thief was 

beaten black and blue. 

Bell the cat ( C3I6 <?I1)—We have many good 

plans, but none to bell the cat, 

&eak in ( ^*15^ <aEtm 5 )—The 

dacoits broke tn at night. A horse-breaker wilhhreak in 
the new horse. 

Break open (C^t®n )—The thief broke open the box. 

Break out ( )— Cholera has broken out in the 

city of Calcutta. ^ 

Break the ice ( )—Everybody was silent, and 

at last I had to break the ice. 

Break up (^ )— The school breaks itp at 4 p. m. 

Bring to light ( )— The secrets have been brought 

to light. 

BuUd castles in the air ( poor man 

will often build castles in the air. 

Burst out crying or 

) *—'He burst out crying or laughing like a mad man. 

Call at ( CVtsfTl'fesi )—I shall catl B,t yout 

house tomorrow. 
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Call for (^finrl Ftail)—^Thc patient called for water. 

Call in question {^ ^?I1 )—His honesty cannot 

be called in question. ’ 

dairy away { ^'eH $ )—A jackal earned away 

the child. His eloquence carried away the audience. 

Carry coals to Newcastle (cWtJ|t<ff CW It is not in 
my nature to carry coeds to Newcastle. 

Carry on ( )^I cannot carry on my studies further. 

Carry out ( ^f( )—You must carry out your fatherV 

orders. 

Catch red*handed ()—The thief has heen^ 
caught red handed, * 

Come across ( )—I came act oss an old friend 

there# 

Come down ( ^^1 )—The price of rice will not come¬ 

down soon. 

Come round ( )—Take the medicine, 

you will soon come found. ^ 

Come to light ( 2t4H )—The conspiracy cceme to> 

light. 

Come to terms • ( ^in cwi )*~The 

contending parties came to terms. 

Come true ()—What I said has come true. 

Cut jokes ( ^ ^ HDo not cut jokes with 

a person in distress. 

Cut one’s coat according to one's cloth (^9 

fl W )--If you do not cut your coat aceordktggo 

^ your doth, you will a/eftet prosper* 

Cul short (Clf ’Oft )-"An accident cut sftort hif life* 
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Dispose of ( C^1 )—He has disposed of his 

property. 

Do one good ^31)—Daily ^xercise will surely 

do you good. , 

Eat one’s salt ( )—Some who once ate 

our salt have proved treacherous. 

End in smoke ( )—My attempts ended in smoke. 

Fall flat ( )~His speech fell flat on 

the audience. 

Fall short of ( C^m )^The supply fell 

short of our need; 

Fight shy of ( ^1 )—People 

generally fight shy of the police. 

Find fault with ( ) —He seldom finds fault 

with others. • 

Get abroad ( ) —Many rumours about Netaji 

have now got abroad. 

Get ahead of ^'€31)—My brother 

has got ahead ot me. % 

Get behind ( n?1 )—You are getting behind in studies. 

Get out ( Tr% 5 ^'m\ )— 

He was ordered to get out ot the room. •! shall get out 
the truth from him. I am trying to get out of the debt. 
The secret will get out some day. 

Get through ( ^31 ; ^<(1 ^ )—The 

patient will soon get through. He got through the examina¬ 
tion creditably. I shall get though the work soon. 

Give up ( )—The boy has given up his 

studies. 

Q 
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Go abroad ( ftOfC**! j tflFTlf ^ *n?1) He went abroad 
to study science. The news soon went abroad. 

Go after ( )—^Thc police went after the thief. 

Go adiead ( )—We must go ahead and must 

not look back. 

Go mad ( •ft’H )—-The woman has gone mad. 

Hold good ()—The rule holds good here. 

Hold one’s tongue ( )—The teacher asked 

the impudent boy to hold his tongue, 

Hope against hope ( STl "^TKI WI )—We 

hoped against hope in that crisis. 

Keep an eye on ( )—The police kept 

an eye on the old offender. 

Keep company with ( C^P^pT ^ )—Do not keep company 
with bad boys. 

Laugh at ( )—Do not laugh at a lame roan. 

Lay down ( 3R1 5 ^ )—He has laid down his 

office. Father has laid down0\ese rules. 

Lave no stone unturned ( Ofitll 3 pf 5 Sifl ^ )—I shall lecm 
no stone unturned to achieve my object. 

Let loose ( ^1 Of'eHI)—He let loose the bird 

from the cage. 

Look after ( )—There is none to look after the 

orphan. 

Look through (*15rif*pr«C*r nlWl ^ HI have looked 
through the book. 

Lose one’s temper ( ^ )—^He often loses his 

temper over triffing matters. 
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Make common cause with { )— 

Peasants must make common cause with labourers to 
protect their own interests. 

.» 

Make sure of ( ^ ^'Q?5t )—One 

must make sure of one’s grounds before proceeding. 

Make up—( j C^^Tl ; ^ ^^1 )—He must make 

up the loss incurred through him. Make up your quarrel 
at once. A little more is required to make up the 
amount. 

Open one’s mind to ( farciful ^ )— 

She opend her mind to her mother. 

Pass away ( ^'QITI » )—Your difficul¬ 

ties will soon pass away. Rabindranath passed away at 
the age of eighty. 

Pass on (^^1 )— Pass on the hooi to the 
next boy. We passed on without stopping. 

Pass over (^'STTl) -1 passed over the point by 
mistake. 

Pay off ( nftc»rttf fwhl C?'e^ )— 

I can now easily pay off the debt. He paid off the servant 
for misbehaviour. 

Put an end to ( ^1 C*t^ ^ )—This will 

put an end to all your sufferings. The woman put an end 
to her own life« 

Put off ( tprai f )—He has put off his coat. 

The exmination has been put off for a nionth. 

Put on ( ^ 5 ^ )—Children like to put on 

new clothes. He put blame on me for nothing. 

Rain cats and doga ( hr-lt rained cats and 

dogs for an hour this morning. 
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Rise in arms ( )—They rose in arms against 

the tyrant. 

Run across ( )—The ship ran across a rock 

and ^Sas broken to pieces. 

Run short (*nFl)—Our provisions ran 
short. 

Set free ^ ar>Qirl)—I set the birds in the cage 

free. 

Set out ( i ^ ^ )—He has set 

out on a long journey. The hawker set out all his goods 
before me. 

Set up ( ^ Tl C<rN i ’W )—He has set up a 

. school in his own village. A statue has been set up there. 

Sit down ( ^1 ^ ^Pral *1^1 )—We cannot sit 

down^ we must proceed in our search. 

Stand in good stead ( »r[f^ ^>671, )— 

His friendship stood me tn good stead when my business 
collapsed. 

Take care ( ^ p )—Take care of 

the minutes, and the hours will take care of themselves. 

Take off ( t^HIl Wl )—Take off your shoes. 

Cholera took off many lives last year. 

Take one to task ( ^ )—'The teacher took him to 

task for neglect of duty. 

Take pity on or upon ( Tt^'6 CTt< )—He took 

pity on the poor beggar. 

Take pride in ( CWPi )—We take pride 

in being Indians. 

Talk big t 1 ^ Wt)—He always talks big but 

. / does nothing. 
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Throw dust in the eyes of ( ^ Cf'6?! 

^ )—You cannot throw dust in the eyes of a 
cautious man like him. • 

Turn a deaf car to ( ^ )—Men in power often 

‘ turn a deaf ear to the wailings of the poor. 

Turn over a new leaf ( 

)—Coming out from jail the man turned 

over a new leaf. 

Turn up ( $ ^iM )—He turned up very late 

yesterday. Nobody knows what will turn up tomorrow. 

Work out—( y i )—I worked out 

the problem. He worked out all the materials. 

4. Adverbial Phrases 

Ci phrase adverb-^inr ^ ^^^^^^•Adperbial 

phraes ^ — 

Above all ( )—Rabindranath was above all a poet. 

After all ( ^ m Wl Tl WS >— 

The hero is after ml a mortal being. 

Again and again, over and over again, time and again 

( )—The Headmaster warned us again and again 

(or, over and over again, or, time and again) not to violate 
the rules. 

As usual (C^n )—I shall go to bed at ten 

as usual. 

Note: clause, ^*1 ^ as is usual 

^ clause-d|^ I 

At a stretch ( ) —I can walk ten miles ed a stretch. 

At all ()—I am not at all afraid of sufferings, 
y At last ( )“-He was successful at last. 
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At least ( )—One should at least try to perform one^s 

duties. • 

At one’s* finger-ends ( )—He has grammar at his 

finger~ends. 

At present ( )—There is at present no famine here. 

Bag and baggage ()—He left the place hag and 
baggage. 

By all means—(W shall help you hy all 
means. 

By hook or by crook ( )—A wicked man 

will gain his object by hook or by crook. 

Every now and then ( )—He comes here every now 

and then. 

Far and near, far and wide ( )—Gandhiji’s name has 

spread far and near ( or, far and wide ). 

For ever ( W )—Such things cannot go on for ever 

( or, for ever and a day ). ^ 

For good ( W )~-They left home for good (or, for 

good and all ). 

From time immemorial ()—The custom 
has been in vogue from time immemorial. 

Here and there (C’f^TfCSi )—I travelled here and there. 

In a word ()—1 shall tell you in a word 
what my intentions are. 

In full ( )—I shall pay you in full. 

In time (5 )—You should come to dinner in 

time. The offender is sure to be punished in time. 

K6w and then ( >rW )—He writes to me now and then 

( or, every now and then. ) 
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On foot ( )—He has travelled twenty miles on foot 

today. 

Out of doors ( )—Do not go out of doors in the 

rain. 

Safe and sound ( )—He has returned 

home safe and sound. 

To the last ( )—I shall stand hy you to the last. 

Under lock and key (^ )—The document is 

kept under loch and key. 

With one voice —People praised him mih one voice. 

5 Prepositional Phrases 

phrase sentence-^ preposition-4^ ^ 

prepositional phrase — • 

At home in ( )—The boy is quite at home in 

arithmetic. 

At the top of (5 )—'He was always at the 

top of his class. He touted at the top of his voice. 

By dint of ( )—He earned his position hy 

dint of industry. 

By means of ( )—He achieved his (Object hy means of 

cunning. 

For the purpose of (fewwr)—He went home for the purpose 
of getting married. 

In addition to (^^t'Q)~-‘He gave me some books in addition 
to the money. 

In consideration of ( )—He was granted a pension 

in consideration of his long service. 

In course of ( )—I came to know of 

/ many new things in course of my travels. 
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In front of ( )—He stood in front of his house. 

In honour of ( )—-Meetings were held everywhere 

in honour of the President. 

In quest of ( )—“He has gone to Delhi in quest of 

( or, in search of ) some employment. 

In respect of ( )—He is my senior in respect of age. 

Instead of ( )^Instead of me, my brother will do it. 

In the midst of —He was calm in the midst of dangers. 

With a view to ( )—He flattered the rich man with a 

view to gaining his favour. 

6 . Conjunctional Phrases 

Conjunct!HtY conjunctional phrase 

As if ( )—He looked as if he were really sorry. 

As long as ( CV )— 1 shall be here as long as he is here. 

As spon as ( )—He came in. as soon as his brother 

left. ^ 

As well as ( )'—He was honest as well as simple. 

In case ( ^ ^ CT )— In case we fail, we must make 

another attempt. 

In order that ( ^ C^, )—I laboured hard, in 

order that 1 might stand first. 

7. Interjectional Phrases 

For shame ( )— For shame f You have told a lie. 

Good heavens (^ )—Good heavens I Yjour 

own son went against you. 

pear me ( y^Dear me 11 have failed this year too. 

Weil done (*rNt*l )^Well done I Vou have won the prize 
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8 . Miscellaneous Phfases 

Sick of something ( ftTO )—She* has now 

become sick of life. 

Taken aback ( RuslRi )—I am taken aback to hear of his 
defeat. 

Well off ( )->-He is very well off now. 

Be beside oneself ( )*—He was beside himself 

with joy to hear of his good fortune. 

Bid fair ( WtW )—Our friendship 

bids fair to be lasting. 

Beggar description ( )—The condition of the 

refugees beggars description. ^ 

Bring to light ( )—Your secrets will soon be 

brought to light. 

Call a spade a spade ( Sfbvs ^ )—I do not fear to call 
a spade a spade. % 

Catch a Tartar ( ^ ^ )-"I found that I had 

caught a Tartar in him. 

Come to grief ( ^ ^'eal )—The impudent 

man soon came to grief. 

Die a dog's death ( 5l?rl)—The poet died a 

dog^s death in his old age. 

Lose ground ( )“"As we advanced, the enemy began 

to lose ground 

Take heart (or, courage) ( *rK*I )—You must take 

heart ( or, courage ) and face every danger. 

Take offedce ( ?['e?|)—He took offence at everything 

.* I said. 
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Exercise 

m 

1. M^ke sentences with the following :— 

(a) A burning question^ bosom friend, flesh and blood» 
life and soul, red-letter day, stone’s throw, at home, at 
sixes and sevens, in vogue, in fault, out of date, break out, 
build castles in the air, call at, come to light, cut jokes, hold 
good, hard and fast, fall flat, give up, hold good, leave no 
stone unturned, look through, stand in good stead, account 
for, open one’s mind to, put an end to, set out, take off, 
take pride in, turn a deaf ear to. 

(b) As usual, at a stretch, at all, by hook or by crook, 
far and near, in a word, at one’s linger ends, bag and 
baggage, in time, from time immemorial, for good, at home 
in, in consideration of, in front of, in addition to, in respect 
of, with a view to, as if, as well as, in case. 

(c) In order that, as soon as, by dint of, with one voice, 
on foot,^by hook or by crook, capital punishment, life and 
soul, beat black and blue, hard and fast, at a loss, bring to 
light, in order that, well done. 

2. Make illustrative sentences with the following ;— 

(a) Carry out, come across, let off, make up, put off, 
turn up, pass away, set out. ^ ( 6.S.E. 1953 ) 

(h) Come round, deal in, draw up, fall through, hold up, 
lay by, put out, stand by, tell upon. ( B.S.E. 1958 ) 

3. Illustrate the difference in meaning between : — 

(a) (i) take uo, take off; (ii) give in, give up; 
sit out, sit for ; (i^ make for, make out. ( B.S.E. 1955 ) 

(b) (i) break in, break in upon; 

(ii) call at, call in ; 

(iii) carry on, carry out $ 

(iv) look upon, look down upon ; 

(v) put up, put up with ; 

(vi) set in, set up; 

(vii) break in, break in upon ; 

(viii) turn aside, turn away ; 

(ix) come up, come up to ; 

(x) come of, come off; 

(xi) pass by, pass through. 






SJEOTION I 

FREE TRANSLATION 

CHAPTER I 

IDIOMATIC USES OF«OME 
BENGALI NOUNS 

C*rl^—He is a man of his word, 

^\ —I am not on speaking terms with 

him. 

ntft Sd—Once 

I have given him my word, 1 cannot go back upon it. 

(Tf vii^ ^ TO stt^—He 

is so busy with himself that he has no time to bother 
about others. 

^tC«f Drop that nonsense and 

come to the point. 

—Now the question is 
who will take the lead in the matter. 

Cf\ It is a long 

story how he came t^lose his all. 

^51 (TSWCIR CTO ?—By the by, how is. 

your school going on ? 

^ He is expected here 

this evening. • 

^ ^ ^91 ^<1—This is a good idea, to be sure. 

g*r ^91—When the question of 

money was raised, all kept quiet over it. 

^ C^t^T ^ I -had no talk with 

him on this subject, 

f “1 ?—Is ten thousand rupees a matter 

of joke ? 

»rt»m V'd, CTtsfirttT n^’? TOIJJ !|1--The truth (or. 
fact) is that he does not like the man at alL 
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—This pen will do for me. 

vi)^ C^t^T 511—But this one will be of no use 

at aH. 

fV ?—What have you got to do with 

all this ? 

■ 

«ftC51—Everybody knows 

that he is good for nothing. 

CSt^rhl ^CBf?r —I have a very 

important talk with you. 

C»r ^ ^ ^flRrrft»r-“Hc acted the fool all 

through. 

^ ^n?r ^t^?r ^rl—He was out of 

employment for over two years. 

^ C?f^ We wondered 

at tke quick action of the medicine. 

nc^P =n—It will be no easy job for 

him. 


<2ff^ —The girl ha^a fine head of hair. 

1% ;rl—I wonder if he is 

off his head. 

^ 5rt«ri C5(^—The boy has no brains at all 

for mathematics. 

C?C*f^?rf^ ftwir—The lawyers 
were once the leaders in our country. 

Cf ^rt^Cl|;r—The mother has spoiled 

bet son by over-indulgence. 

«rw^ f^farS^tW ^SltETpl^'e—Comb your hair regularly 

every day. 

cn ?ICi| TOI CT c»r Wtirfir ?—Does he think that 

1 have sold myself to him ? 
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^ ftirl 9faratf|»rN—I attended to the 
lecture from start ro finish. 

51'5 ^C?r ^ 1%—1 lool^ upon him 

as my own brother. 

'^•(4 ^ could never find a 

servant after my heart. 

Whatever 3 ^ 0 'j may do, you will find that he is very hard 
to please. 

^CSf ^Tl—I cannot call up his name. 

^tsit?r ^Ci{ The incident has slipped out of 
my memory altogether. 

^ —The boy is very say. 

—The boil is coming to a head. 

^ ^sitC^ F—Has he the 

cheek to approach us again ? 

3tf^^rfC^—Fortune has 

at last smiled on him 

C^\^ m *rtl3r Sll—One cannot 

be a good pleader if one lacks tiie gift of the gab. 

C?l%l W51 ^ ^If»ri 1 %r--All laughed 
in their sleeve to see his queer manners. 

^ 15 ^ c^^ F—Why do you look so 

gloomy ? 

C*lt^—Atul Babu is a close-fisted man. . 

The thief has been caught red- 

handed. 
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^ srt’tt? He has settled all 

accounts up to date. 

^ Cffw ^PlC9R ^5W?r •rt^_The doctor felt 

the pulse of the patient and said that his fever was off. 

f 

^ *rhn—He is a good hand at painting. 

I understand 

that the job is lying entirely at his disposal. 

^tC 15 Th^l —There are many animals 

that walk on all fours. 

«rt^ He 

had to struggle with difficulty almost at evey step. 

*1? ^ft1% 5rt^—There is no post vacant in office. 

—Take one step forward and 

you court danger. 

Exercise 1 

Translate into English :— 

(a) (3lt^ ^ CfPtfl’^fsiCSR I 

cn 51^ 5rr^ 1 511 

Nl^c^sitc^ *fcw nof Ts^i siWr ^t^rntci 

CVPlffl ( by the sweat of his brow ) ^WF5( 3^?%^ ^ I 

▼tClRT '»rhni (comes to be appreciated) \ (?1 ^ W 

wN 1 31^ «K5i I 

(germs) 5lf5C«l* C?«ri ^ (not visible to) I * 

(b) ^*lt^ *1^1 ^tC?1 ^ I 

’Wftn cm\ ^ 

^W5i cwwir «rf% uQ c^' 

sn (had no hand in) I f^fk a %nc?-t %*H, ^ l^fl 

C5tC44t ^ 5t^i?tPF ^ (win over) 

-— 



CHAPTER n 

IDIOMATIC USES OF SOME BENGAU 
ADJECTIVES 
^St»I 

C'SlXhr ^ Wt—May God bless you. 

C*T ^ ^5t5»f —He is very strong in mathematics. 

^t*T —He has recovered from illness. 

^ an—It will go hard with you if 

you do this. 

’St^r \3[ ^ I had no sound sleepiest 

night. 

^5t*l —an auspicious day. good news. 

—fine clothes. ^t*f —a good-natured man 

4 —This IS pretty good fun. 

C*f W ^ •rft —^He has made a rather good 

suggestion. 

^ ^ ^ C’n?»R—Unluckily 

for him» his father died before his time. 

The jute market is very dull 
nowadays. * 

firsts ^ nu fw ntft— If the worst 

comes to the worst, 1 cannot help it. 

^ bad luck. 5R —slow movement. ipi 

gentle breeze 

Tm ^ ^«I-Madan always talks big. 

*rtsf—The head clerk gets a fat salary. 

10 
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^ C«rtWr Bft—I keep away from big 

people. 

W —an elder brother. ^ f|sT—Christmas. W —a 
high family. ^ ^1—a hig road. W a great 

noise. ’(HF ft*n[,-~a great danger 

^ C^f—Why do you bother about 
the^e small matters ? 

^ C^StsitC?^ nW You 

should not quarrel over these trifles. 

C>rt^—a mean fellow. —a small house. 

^5l^—a younger brother. —a little child 

* CTt^ 

<3f C*rNfN c^rfrl—That man is a blockhead. 

l%fH tT'e Wte^-He is trying for 

a big hunt. ^ 

C*rt^ I like a plain style of living. 

cartel ^ ca^T^I ntfe*! ^ f%l 

•Tt^If 1 cin get the barest necessaries of life, 1 shall 
want nothing else. 

Orflll —coarse rice. C^1 -a fat salary. 

-thick paper, cartel dull understanding 

spp —fine rice. *ff fine yarn. low 

yoke. »nP pointed pen, ^ a nartow lane* •PP 

4¥M - a slender waist 
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•tW 

Iscf nW—The boy is precocious. 

fiave given him my 

final word. 

»f^'8—Have all terms settled with him before you take up 
the work. 

nItTi ^ Pnrtci^ C^itsn—He has been tested 

and found to be pure gold. 

% 

-a brick-built house. *IW a metalled 

road, ^rln —seasoned wood. CFhJ—a confirmed 

thief, nt^1 ^rhSt^l—a dead drunkard. *ft¥l ^—grey hair. 
*rh*1 —a fast colour. *rhPl —an authentic news. *11^ 

^PRIOT—a hardened criminal • 

—He is very weak in English. 

handwriting is immature. 

^■rfwra C*r ^ He is a raw hand in office 

work. 

’tlFl irK»r—raw meat. -a green mango. 

—mud-built house. ^tFl unbaked bread. 
unboiled milk. ^1^1 —tender age. #tl?| —an 

inexperienced man 

•WR 

•nnf CWN—a mild temper, •ni^ ^—soft soil, sifsi fWii 
*~a dull market. spW a soft bed. inW wW—mild 

language. —^slightly rotten fish 
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He made an exciting speech. 

^ ^ TO ^fS»T—His blood was up 

as he saw the sight. 

4rtT? sri—Once he 

de6ed the world for his pride of purse. 

—hot milk. ■^•ns—warm clothes. •Tt^— 

rapid pulse. 9f?lX C^®rNf—hot temper. —^latest 

news. —^rich food. C’STl^—a hot-headed 

fellow. hot words 

TO —Hari Babu is a hard man to deal 

with. 

a»f TO I gave him a bit 

of my mind. 

iSflf—a stiff question. ’TO »ITO1—a hard problem. TO 
—a serious disease. TO —tough meat. TO —a 

hard task. TO —hard soil, —a strict man 

Fhffetm —You will come just at four. 

C% ^^51 Fl^ 511-1 know it 

,for certain that he is no longer in service. 

5rt^—He is not a man of his word. 

1^ time. —due north 

, ^ pi -thick hair. ^ dense fog. ^«f—con¬ 

densed milk. ^ quick breathing. ^»lRH-thick 
population. —deep darkness, ^si ^-*a dense forest. 

—a congested aiea. W^^solid matter 
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C^ftr—He is a dangerous^man. 

It is awfully cold today. i 

fir—a horrible sight, —a dreadful sound, 

a terrible fire. —an atrocious 

murder 

Exercise 2 

Translate into English :— 

(a) ^\ (not keeping good 

health ) I C^tW\ I ^ 

(?T TT^i m I wmj ^t5i Tif? f^nrtii^ 

( have been washed off ) I (Ji W C^ltC^ ^ fftlO C^?tl 
(in high circles ) I C^t&C^rt^ ^ Cif%^ I 

c«f'eTl crrfel a 'stt i” 

(b) i|1 •rfit?! ’ttf^ ’Tl^’ltsi 

5(1 ( missed ) I *lt^ ^ PtfTC^ I CVT^l 

i(tf% 3(t^»r ^'hr I 

wf5(^ wWRs ^ PfitC51 fvizm ^ ^ ;(t^ i 

^'N^rfir stfesra ft^r t? c^Pi i *f?lvNr <p 

I ^t«f fts? ^W“r c^ic^ 1 



CHAPTER III 

IDIOMATIC USES OF SOME BENGALI VERBS 
•rt^—^The sun is not up as yet. 

'“ftVfWV <2rtm The school in our village 

has been abolished. 

^SfWV VKhl pr The hair of his head is 

falling off. 

CT There is a 

rumour in the air that Ram Bahu will marry again. 

^ C^ltrSc^ ’Itf^ We gave 

the old man a lift in our car. 

^f^ral (71 ^tPlVl He flew into a rage as he 

heard this. 

^flsral ^Thr Ttf? Tt^^—We shall 

shift from this house on Sunday next. 

WK. fMciRr =lt«l sfl^—His name docs 

not appear in the list of succes^ul candidates. 

^ftCV to climb a tree. ^4t^in Cf'eTl—to close 

down a shop. ^—to cut a tooth. WfC*T —to get up 

early, ^—to get into a carriage 

Wt^l f% f—Do you know how to spin ? 
dPW VtfNi ?t'6 —Scratch out this last word. 

^Itvhr *Dnr Flat m—Time hangs heavy on me. 

^ ^zi frr ^lSl^c>S>tH““He is having a very hard 
time of it. 

VV vfirfi TlflSc^—His book is selling like 

^ hot cakes. 
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cnt^t^ ^^*tw-c5t*n? ’iptftn Moths 

have eaten into some of my costly garments. 

Cire^^ w(^ Pnrtni—His nAnc has 

been struck off the rolls for non-payment of school fees. 

b 

A beggar has been 

run over by a train today. 

—to reap corn, —to hew wood. 

—to sharpen a pencil, —to fell a tree, 

—to cut a finger, —to clip hair 

^ ^tTf—-Some of the 
employees here take bribe right and left. 

He is I^anning 

to get Hiren Babu sacked. 

f—Who knew 

that he would take a somersault at the last moment ? 

^ C^“t You are in for 

a good scolding today. 

—to have one’s meals.*'<ft'6^n—to smoke 
cigars. ^'6irl—to stumble. XtSTl—to get a 

caning. *rf5T ^'6^—to chew betel leaves. —to- 

drink milk 

v£j ^ srl—This rule does not hold good here. 

He has invested 

a big amount in his business. 

C^artir sn—You will not be 

. able to outwit him by all these tricks. 
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CT'Nr# fftfl ^ ftlfsr ItPR—-He knows 

how to make people work. 

^rt»]Wl—“to put up a mosquito curtain. 
pitch a tent. ^1^ —to lend money at interest 

C^t5Tt 

^PlU C^~Put off your shoes before 

you go in. 

^srWCf^r tmoi A school will soon 

be started in our village. 

^ Our school will reopen 

on Monday next. 

^51 tprai I opened my 

hea|t to him. 

(?f *1^ t.Prai ^ I felt dis¬ 

gusted as he minced matters. 

4^1^ Vt'Q—Take off the chains of this prisoner. 

Cqt^ C<(t»n—to unfasten a boa£ C^—to 

unlock a door. |fn C^l—to take off a hat. C’CT C^—to 
untie a knot. ( ) C^'N—to put off 

^mcsrt, mrc5ii, mtii 

^rtifhl ’®5jr| sri—I cannot do without my 

servant Bhajua. 

C^'hrhr ?—How are you getting on 

with your studies ? 

>*n 5pira «lt^—This rule 

will come into force from 1st October next. 

#dt bPlC®fit»T“A conspiracy was being 

hatched up against him. 
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^ «rr?t^r Thr—It is difficult for me 

to maintain my family with this scnrjl income. 

« 

^^k>9 ^ftsrhl TN m—This will not serve my pi/ppose. 

^filC^^—This evil custom is still in vogue. 

fiirrc^—I'he police have 

sent up ten men for trial. 

C^T «rt^ <r%l CWhr He has been 

carrying on a brisk business for about six months. 

JTl—This watch is not keeping good 

time. 

Fiert^Sl ft's—-Please start the fan. 

(?m Ffsr—He wants to 

pass for a leader. » 

ftCfCn 5Waf few’s v£i'-^fe ^ 

—Tiiey have formed a company to export goods to 
foreign countries. 

ftwl< ^ Wr ^tffeTl WN Siddhartha 

renounced the world at an early a|e and became an 
ascetic. 

^ ^ 'il^ WtffentCi—I think his fever is 

off now. 

^t?1 feft^ 51^—You should not 
let slip this opportunity on any account. 

^fiWhl W C*I 5|tt5T C’fl—While 

reciting the poem, he skipped over a few lines. 

aPW l[tffe^ The pulse ofJ the patient 

is sinking gradually. 
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^ ¥S 1^—Once 

you get into a bati habit, it will be hard for you to break 
it off/ 

I have dismissed my 

servant. 

Hrrfifcii? The magistrate let 

the boy off with a warning. 

C*f ^tcaj C*fl—He lets his dog loose 

every night. 

c^lt^ The man is out of 

my control now. 

^ *11—Mother cannot live away 

from me. 


Wh ^sifl * 1 ^ As he 

hoisted the flag, we all saluted it.^ 

Cn «rtY He has driven me almost 

mad. 

fwtc^il—Miti Babii has wound 

up his business. 

IjPrai The 

doctor has advised me to get one of my teeth extracted. 

W You should 

engage a man for drawing water. 

^ '^1 Votes were taken 

at the meeting by show of hgnds. 
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^ C»f srI—He will mot appear at the 

examination this year. • 

C^fsifC^ 3p—You will not be permitted 

to do it. 

%—i shall 

introduce you to him some day. 
a ^ m, =rl--1 do not like a 

man who shirks his duty. 

cn CNil ^fiRrt%T, He tried 

to put me to trouble but could not do so. 

^ «rsr cttsti Ashok 

was awarded a prize for good recitation. * 

He cheered me up and said that I had nothing to be 
afraid of. ^ 

Tff? Of'e?! This house is to let. 

Thrhl'e (Tf^ Do not find fault with a man 

for nothing. • 

CT'SIH It has become 

a part of his nature to vilify others. 

fe^T C^sf?—Why did you make 
yourself scarce so long ? 

^ irRutCf—The tree is in flower. 

♦rt#' His hair is growing grey. 

^ sn—This does not appeal to my mind. 
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The tree has not yet borne fruit. 

»lTtC9R[ •ftft I missed the morning 

train.# 

siU ‘ilV C«ft^ «(C^—This hall can accom¬ 

modate about one thousand people. 

A boy was 

leading the blind man by the hand. 

C?N The man finds fault with 

everything. 

He 

cheated people so long but now he has been found out. 

^ ^srtsR ^ m srl—With her 

new clothes on, the girl is beside herself with joy. 

few «fl^ fwhr ipt He 

is pressing me hard for a small loan. 

«fWl f?C»H—Tt was he who pointed out my 
mistake. ^ 

^ cf's^n 

?—Suppose, you are given the powers of a dictator, 
what will you do then ? 

*i®i 

«t«rtTt Thu «tf«r?1 •tf^TfC?—His health has broken down. 

*1^ nf^—The man slipped ofiF with 

my watch. 

^tC^—This plot of land has been 
lying fallow for a pretty long time. 

Ttf? •rfflll Many houses have been 

blown down by the storm. 
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nf^Uft^-An old beggar has been run 

over. 

^ ^trht ■<▼ ^ ’WWW nf^^tCfiT—H#has got into a fresh 
trouble. • 

’ipn ^ ^ ^ nf^sj—The mother 

‘fainted away (or fell into a swoon) as she saw the dead 
body of her son. 

'ffWt f%#l *lf^ He has cooled down to 

some extent. 

HMJitfl ^ ?—How 

much has it cost you to build this house ? 

^ 'i«tC5( He will come here as soon as 

the rains have set in. 

srff —I have caught cold. 

vrfjif6 ^ —^This mango tastes sour. 

C*! —He has written to say 

that he requires m<^ money. 

^tsrhl »ltC’f 511—1 am tired of this 
artificial life in the city. 

t5 He has* been badly hurt in 

the wrist. 

—The wearer knows where 

the shoe pinches. 

^ His remarks cut me 

to the quick. 

Sjtkk 

to a worki once you begin it. 
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^ ^ iTH-Thcrc 

is no point in making such a fuss over this small .affair. 

^ «rr«5r JltPmtfel—The house caught 

fire jbst at midnight. 

^ •rt^—did not like his 

attitude at all. 

(?[ Sitftri ^ItC^—He is always at me. 

b t fijl? sfl—The key does not fit the lock. 

C^"tW f —How long does it 

take to reach the station from here ? 

*rf^ «!t’t1 —You should be up 

and doing from now on. 

^—Do not expose yourself to the sun. 

^ —Drop this proposal now. 

’iJtft ntfil’nt’? sn I am sorry 

. I could not comply with your request. 

<l|C9rf5^l 1% f—What ij^Ene has been given to 

the child ? 

^irtHtCV %5^ —I shall have to engage, a 

ajSryant soon. • 

^ ^»ltC5 ^ This school 

has been named after Vidyasagar. 


^--Generally 

I deposit my savings in the Imperial Bank. 

^ ^rtf^ He has left 

behind vast properties for his sons. 


^ TtPfC^ nrfil sn—Ihave a bad memory 

^ lor details. 
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'SW? ^9 ^rORHW »rTO >rM^ ^fWlC^ -He 

has mortgaged all his properties to i*eet the expenses of 
his daughter’s marriage. » 

^ C'5t>lt9 ^359iBC¥ 9t*t =11 7—Why doiy’t you chain 

■ your dog ? 

'S'sHScsp fifl ttftin C>Ff»I»t—The constable 

secured the goonda (ruffian) with hand-cuffs. 

^91 5Itf9=n ^ '5rt9 5t1-He gets 

nothing more than a fixed salary nowadays. 

^.’TWCTI 

cafWTitft 15?rt Ttf^ cspl—The boat ran aground. 

•«W9 ’f'Trt ^9 5|Pt 49^ 9tf99ltf--I have had a 

misgiving at his words. ^ 

1% ?—Can you say when 
the First Great War broke out ? 

3IWJ C*I '6^—He is an expert in setting 

people by the ears1(^ 

'Ijfif ^35t^ f—Why do you pick a 

quarrel with him so often ? 

JTl—I cannot stand 

the biting cold of this place. 

—Suffering much in his life he has now resigned 
himself to his lot. 

climate of this place does 

not suit me. 
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^twi 

'EtftTI Tf'e—Please crack this cocoanut 

for me* # 

**tfhr "Sttwn He has broken 

down under excessive labour. 

^ ffD5 nN ?-~Can you cash 

this ten-rupee note ? 

ftncur ^stftn C^—Successive troubles 

crushed all spirit in him. 

C?PiC^nt^»rN sn—When 
I woke up, I could no more find him. 

’(»n wrfirttC^--He has cried himself hoarse. 


few ^n?rrc<r fte'hl He is being tried 

on a charge of misappropriation of money. 

(?[ —He realised that he was 

doomed. ' 

Exercise 3 


Translate into English ;— 

(a) «K*ra tfann Ir1« (turn on||^ 

fi?I I f%l W JRt %6 tI cm (sold out) I 
«HErt wtsi Eftc^ qi I ^ ■srfJirt pi 

I ’iWs.'srtra '•IW* fR EC*I sn (cannot make both 

ends meet) i >ilVf ftstJI '«®II (such aflame excuse) 

<fHlCT in I c«nrt? wi OW1 ^ ^ eswe^ ®tff^ 

al I fiipfe 'SW® srrt *S:i !it^ I 

(b) 4«n ®rfw»t WWlT ’jJITtf «lt^ »wf» 

'(Ww® JttCT ffe^sitsra (a charitable dispensary) 

enw I cn ®t%l %l ^ 1 ! pi I swfPii® 

(teipists) ®»I ®ttJlI SIPU 'rttf I P 

'»Wii filstc? I csmlSii m uiw fliT silt 

f*wi p ftfw® •if¥fl06!t t 
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(c) C 3 T C 5 ? vijvs % fm 'W 

♦ftfir srl^ I c^ Tfi?5r ^*tf¥ cH 

’vfirr® ntc^ ^ i cn c^ 

cATfoi sn cSrc^T ctsifi !T11 ^Pr 

WB «fPn{Tf^ I 1%^* ^ <iHirtf^i ’rnn %rc^?f \ 

C*T C^t^f ^<1 irtPf^ (keep anything to himself) ^UTir sri* 

^ ^Pr I 

(d) <nr ^fw ^ ^ f^, ^ ^?5l 

Pf‘^^ f C^ sfhr 51^ thfl %l (to pawn) (?fW^ 

I 'srwrffir tot ^t*ft^^ri c>( ’Tftm i 

^fpnn C»T prcartfl (revolted)» 

Tf^Pl^ pr^’^ (on the Independence Day) ^sTfWl 'ajTXtm TO 

^ w ijPnitf^srt^ I riciRr PsPr ^^trg 

’®tPfil I 


s‘ 

CHAPTER IV 

MISCELLANEOUS IDIOMATIC AND 
COLLOQUIAL EXPRESSIONS 

Wf^T^ ^1 C^ TO—He is as good as his word, 
tjfij cit^ TO C^ ?—Why do you carp at every^ 

thing said 7 

^5T« TOt^ TO TOT 5rf^—Tids idea nevei* 
^tossbA iArg^it)4< 

<a TO 5WI -This ia all stuff and nmmm 
>11 
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^ gf^ Jpf Can’t you speak under 

your breath ? ^ 

Ef^nil ^ *ltft JTt—I fed bored by 

bis taU talks, 

tiwft ^rerf^ ^ You have cooked 

up a nice story* I see. 

or Wft ^ftnr tot—H e runs me doun whenever 

he can. 

^ He lauded me 

up to the ddes, 

cn c5^ 

--He is trying by all means to drag me douei in public 
estimate. 

Of m ^BTW-Who knows what 

motive he may have up his sleeve ! 

^’^fiRri I have placed all my 

cards on the table, , 

I can call a spade a 

vpade. 

Wl wtol I took him at 

C»t wnn ^tn 2TOT ^TlTPrt? %l Take what he 


0 mrwpeu nfv ggau a w m w seewevv 

'>«W 'tflniT^ cvtH «W *tl^—W« 

toekuf»ir0>ki ik»tbitw»tiBUoceau ' 

i ' o{ <’«%« w ««i twill 

dtovkuk 
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CT 4^ »nt -fitm ^fiCT T—Who wHJ telieve thU 

wdk and huU story 7 ^ 

C^5T?tVl do not C 2 TO for 

small fry like kirn. ^ 

CTfR C^?r C^rt^F—He is a goody-goody fellow. 

He seems to have 

a screw loose in bis head. 

Wsr ^ ^ He is a big gun of the 

Hindu Mahasabha. 

CSTW ^ f¥^ ^^«(Tft^-PeopIe say that he is a 
wdf in sheep's dothxng, 

'arrPr ^rrft-ST^ I know the ins and 

cuts of his character. 

^ fwl ^C5T in—He is a close-fisted man. 

a 

^ —He is a very hard nut to crack. 

'srrarfT^f 

Some of our IMers are now after the loaves 
and fishes of office. 

«t: ffe^R C^—Dr. Shyamaprasad was a 

chip of ihe old bbck^ 

iflWH—He is a host in himself, 

if^hr TOT c»r ^ 

Bom with a sUver spoon in his mouth he has been spoiled 
eitogetber* 

c»rt^^ fti csWRt =r(—He is too 

cldabiirdiobeiiaiiiiht with chaff. 
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3!^?—They arc at daggers drawn 

with each other# 

■%! mwtC9{ cif%^?Ti:^Hc has now o«a foot 
, V 

tfi the ghave, 

^tiw ^ srtc^ Tff^ They 

lead him by the nosedn all affairs. 

wtfn 15? ’ift?! ?Tf%C«15r—He washed his 

hands clean of all responsibilities and stood aloof. 

c^ <!lTf^1 C^rWlfarc^ CTO tf% H He 

puUed the wire from behind and made these people dance to 
his tune* 

C«t1 Akshay 

Bab2 never played the second fiddle to anybody in bis life* 

c^nrrniT^r 

Cl^ WtC5?—Ashu Babu is currying favour with the 
secretary of the school. # 

^t?t? C^^ Wht^^lfypocrisy seems to have been 
bred in his bone, 

C*fcfe* sfl—Hc can*t keep anything to 

himself, 

ydCb f sfl y wrWcw Ptfk fHl The cheat me 

the dip, 

C? c?t?1 fw—He made a fool of me. 

He is a confirmed slaw'- 

cooeK , 

f%f? Ihes in a Megfna-* 

Uon* 
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<ttt( %<isr 71 —Ashutofh was not the man 

<0 ghv way. 

CTW 7f5t7 7W tPf TTf^Tl 

—Beinil foditfa> he ‘may ha made a cat's pawr of by 
•anybody. 

^TPT *rhFl*“Hc has €tn old head oh 

young shoulders, 

^Tf^—He has no brains in kb head, 

^STW? ’R C^rr^PThn ^ Of late, 

«verything is going wrong ufUh me, 

TJf^—I want to 

have U out uith him, 

c?f irff TO Ff^ »ffTO ntfir Irt# 

must be living in a fooVs paradiset U he 
thinks that 1 cannot see through his game, 

^ iPffetTO 

Keep this dangerous eSSp at ormV len^ih ; he is up to 
anything lor money. 

vHTO CTO TO W CT^ ’artC^Pocfc 

up at cmce, or things will go very hard with you, 

^ ^ He had to 

i f ' 

•|g>al|opf UP ao^tly. 

^ WFtci>Wc¥ Wf^irTO c^« 

,1'' / ‘ / '' ■ 

'^He has paid yon hackin your own coin, 

^^n ^(k i^ ^irddi6 but master of ' 'i 
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^ ^fifC« Cff t^l C^<f ^ srKHe feels 
I o scruple vhalSoever in htowing hot and cold with the same 

hfeath. 

^ inwf <51^ 5{t^—He did not. accept 


my gift wHh a good grace, 

C>t •rts »fM 'ffintc^, That he 

has passed after all redounds to his credit. 

^CTr?r arfm esm ’fc^ wl 

shcHild have suspected fotd play after you bad watched them. 

f%, ^T^tm ^ vr^—Don’t grieve, we all 

SOU in the same boat. 

^ eyft^ ^—He is not the man lo yield to 

threats* 

—When I met tim, I gape him abUof my mind, 

Tbis^the go of the day. 

1 have got this 

information at second hand* 

cn ftrn? He has married a fortune, 

no use eti^g over spUt milk, 

CBRutI ^ He does not 

look hie itge$ 

V 

3rt’^ couU never think that he wonld oredlk a emoUke 
this. 
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IWr Tfrt Hf^-His cohduct does not 

smack of the least selfishness. ^ 

^ ^vfiRThr ^fir ^srrc^Hp has a 

wonderful knack of making a mountain of a moleh^ 

His speech was 

full of fire and fury, 

^ ^ ^ c?rrc^ 'srfTrhr «it*i I 

felt like a /fsk out of water in the midst of so many big men. 

stirft W ^silThr ’Itnir ^ ^ m—My blood ran 

cold with fear as I heard the story. 

^stT v£)«R His 5tor seems to he fn tke 

ascendant now. 

4 

cn ^ ’^’PlWr ’fpi His jummer 

friends melted away as soon as he came to grief himself. 

'«TM5trt <sr5rrt1 It is 

only fair deal that we ewect from you. 

’i'«n 1^1 c^swj ^rr® tn—You 

will gain nothing by raking up the past how, 

ffpsutc^ cn He wants to make a 

bargain by a fluke, 

«rcfr«R 

^nr—Some of us shed crocodile tears for the poor 
whenever it suits their purpose, 

GWtcsf neg spn( ^Ftc^ c^jtn|5 

fiWtH I could only have a hirdfs eye view of the place 
during my Aort stay Aere. 
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c»rW5i <?fU ^ ♦in 'irhrhr ^ ^rfl—i do not 

know of any royal rgad to learning. 

not ceremony with an old friend, 

dishonest man sticks at nothing to gain his objeOt. 

I do not holdbrisf 

for anybody. 

^ This law is now a dead letter, 

^^cter CW Wtir -Tbis is nothing short of 

irony of fate, 

^*Rr-^<5n He was 

all attention to his guests. 

TTs 

1^1 —It is much to be regretted that a stalwart like 

him has become all skin and bone now. 
ftwTJf ^rrf^s! 

He would never have bothered elput it, if be had np axe of 
his oem to grind, 

biftfftcst? ^ jsri ^ci 

The fkseer of the army fell in that fight. 

Eserciae 4 

Translate into English 

(a) ^^ 

ffi tf>s mfirwr 'fttigpBT <g¥SR ^ tr^ i c»t 

^ TO IjiW ^ iftWtf <ftf’iH 

.CTIW Vlf^CT #ie 
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cW'WT? >wT?r ’W *tfc*i TWW ftfe 

^rf»ni1 i^pj iw I t 

(b) BitfSf •ffsfl 5f»t «(Wir 

=tt^ I '5f^iw?^^ 

firilfi? I W»t^ in’ll c*rr? cwirsfi i 

c^ iwi <iw«R rtr’TiwfT ’rfni cBiw 

’rrrei ^iT?ti’OT«^!RpF«ll%rec’i*rf^ii fenprsTT 
iswj ff? srf^i ^ ’TWit <nt 

c^iTiFfiicT Ttfncns'Wrt’f f?R1'ttf^F I 

(c) c^ir# uimfnr I 

Tfinn ■■♦ftc'sui i cn bfIri jii carter 

^a:<t*i%»i^»pm1 
sifSira cftsrs fwl ^ HI I en ^Ht« ^fitra *rttH hi ch 

IST^ HTprl 'SWH BPf ^ ftrere I CH tHW HfHHl Hfsn 
’ST^ hW 5011^^ I lainltf HipinrH ftcH ch ^ 
▼fCH ^ Hi (does not F«9^eed to ) I ^WlCT «fH*C® 

»(IH« Bjlci? I 

(d) OTtHtH ITS HTHwtn cHft^H fiH’t ij^r® chTct ®rt»nrB 

«P 5 JT 11 HHHI ^ tlJIlTHI W CHlTft^ r 

c^lH« *rf« Hit iWlHHW^rlHrffHwnrc^Ht^ 
Ht^i ciiiHimnrMcwfnwiHi’tfwHt’t«fHt'5’nJHiHc^ 
•rftn Pron I ^ HttiT Hlwni iiPIl Ht?1 HfHCH ’Stairs raWl 
HTHH ewtew HC’^ HfilWI HtHI ^'Hfcfef «?J 
HI e% CTCHH OHi CHtml HHIH^ ><«HH«l^lfWI f%alH 
cntH^ 1|H.HC1F« Htt H l HlTt l l t H (hai out-Hetoded Hetod). 



CHAPTER V 

PRCHTERBIAL EXPRESSIONS 

A little learning is a dangerous thing. 

TO TO—Cut your coat according to your cloth. 
^TO Where there is a will, there is a 

way. 

^ -n TOC^ C^4 C*CT *{1—No pains* no gains. 
sfOT OltlRI stTPs—L et bygones be bygones. 

Tor •A—Too many cooks spoil the broth. 
<?0ff?r TO ^ TO - Might is right. 

TOtCsr froPT * 11 ^—There is many a slip between the 
cup and the lip. 


TOTO C^TTOf W1 Danger often comes 
where danger is feared. 

TO flTO—The wearer knows where the shoe 

pinches. M 

CTO TO—As you s^o you reap. 

TORI TOfTO TO—Ill-got, ill-spcnt. 

^—To err is human. 

TO —Penny Wise, pound foolish. 

Tor TO^hlC^s^A tree is known by its fruit. 

TO TOf—Nothing succeeds like success. 

TOW TO TOtt^-^Necessity knows no law. 

TO fTO wtfsf TOW It takes two to make a quartet 
TO TO^ TO Wi^One swallow does not make iiimif 
klTO tiro bagate 
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cm\ tfW—T o carry coal to Newcastle. 

^ Many a little Brakes a mickle. 

iSfWr ^ ^ V ^ ^ To add insult 

tAinjury. 

—To count one’s chickens before 

they are hatched. 

C5tR C^Tnr Birds of the same feather flock 

together. 

- =lt^ ^ Wl—To cut off one’s nose to 

spite one’s face. 

CS^ trT'Q—Oil your own machine. 
cm ^ ^—Something is better than 
nothing. Or, Half a loaf is better than no bread. * 
fSfW ^ fro ^rh6T(1 ^—Hunger is the best sauce. 

Strike the iron while it is hot. 

Tit for tat. O, If you sow- 

the wind, you must be p^p>ared to reap the whirlwind. 

1m ^ C<5t9r|—To set a thief, to catch a thief. 
flHP C*CT ^0^ To rob Peter to pay Paul. 

’fTW nrssr—To do or die. 

5ff5n •iPri ^irs-^Many men many minds. 

To cherish a serpent in one’s bosom* 
iltft ^ Wr, ijj5 T5 «Wlf—Either Caesar or none, 

^ Wl ^‘—Everybody’s business is nobodyV 

fy^as, 

To east pearls before the swine. 
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^jiftbThl—When you live in Rome# be a Roman. 
Wl ^ he very ruins of greatness are great. 

C^N Silence means consent. 

—^Beggars must not be choosers; 
—Cheap goods arc dear in the long run, 
Upl'^ c>r the times, O the manners. 

STl Wt^fC^T tW—A bad workman quarrels with 

bis tools. 

A bolt from the blue. 

sfl—Misfortunes never come alone. 

Much cry, little wool. 

^*1—Full of courtesy, f ull of craft. 

» 

An empty vessel sounds much. 
C^rf^-Fool to others, himself a sage. 
—A drop in the ocean. 

^ xr?n—^To kill two yjfds with one stone, 

ctel ^ sn—Familiarit:^rceds contempt. 

mWt ^ a(^ CW ^ A burnt child dreads 

the fire. • 

^Thr ^It^—Forewarned is forearmed. 

■sit^ iTl^ A beggar can never be a bankrupt. 

^1 f%?lT8—In for a penny, in for a pound. 

fw 5(1 ’Tfl What is lotted cannot be 

viOtted. 

C5tn 5tl Ttf^-*The devil will not listen to die 

sctipllire. 
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tHiclc where love 

is thin. 

(TO ’Jp ^t«T—Better an empty hoj^ than a 

lad tenant. 

^ ^ With foxes we must play the fox. 

’ROT C^t?—A stitch in time saves 

nine. 

^ ^Tl—Pride goeth before fall. 

3;|l—Grasp all) lose all. 

•srH To the pure all are pure. 

What is sport to one is 

death to another. 

^ ’(TO Of^n Morning shows the day.* 

—Whom God protects, who can kill ? 
cut^ ^ -After death comes the doctor. 



CHAPTER VI 

PASSAGES FULLY WORKED OUT 

•V (1) 

I ?irr*rl ’«r? to ^ 

^ sn ^f5?ll 'STtC^ «TTOFfW, 

'«rrsnn TOrf^r c^?r 

^ 'sira(tt*Rr c<«r;^ cst^rr^r ^rrf^ *rf^ 

^ ^TO1 c^c^'Q ’rr« 5(11 ^ c^ Ytwf 

I TOxt^r f?5r c?^, w? '«(tTO 'ii5! I** ^ 

^ftc9R 5Ti j ^4r?rt< ’«ri:«rfTO5f ^aHt^ 

9rr%^ I 

©W* #tF^r:^ ttftrc^ cm% ^ ’rrfHi 

c^?r ?reflT'ii:^ f ^rWsT ^fir-^?PFt?r 

ofc^ 5 ti i ^srffir ^ c^ ^ <cfpF» 
'C^t5iTO*iHTc5(^ 5(1, fm c^tmi^n:^ cjp? ^ 5rl T 

Bidhubhushan called to Shyamaf At other times Shyama 
would give three answers to one call. But today she came 
slowly, without uttering a word. Her eyes were red and she 
was down in the mouth. 

Bidhubhushan said, ‘^Shyama, we have decided after 
reflection that it is not proper that you should suffer any 
more by living with us. Far from getting wages, you do not 
even have two meals here. So better go elsewhere, now; 
•come back if God brings better days.'" Bidhubhushan could 
speak no more, hk voice was almost choked with emotion, 
and he began to shed tears with a downcast face, 

^ Sbyama replied weeping, '*Have I asked lor wages, or have 
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I come to earn wages ? What need have I of money ? 
Whatever you may say to me, I connot g^and leave Gopal. 
If I be a burden on you, I will not have my meals he^e with 
you f but do not ask' me to live away from GopaL*’ 

( 2 ) 

«taT^ I «rlii ^ 

f¥5rt^ ^ *'«rrad'?r ^rll^ 

^sfi fV ^-nrc*! RtvirfSc^ f ^t? 

^ c^t*rfc^ cfr^flt^ f^3TH” 

c^sWsr I c>f 

5ic^i c^ w ^ cn ^ 

<11^ ’iRivN *R’ 

“^fiiifl fk^ i ^ c^rf^i 

RTfWf^t^ I Rf^RfS ^Tm 

1%«t5ii ■?Ffir srt^ iPR c»f 'srfrfc^ ^ i 

ClfpRl ^^1 wt^Ti wW c?f^ 
^Pr ^t?r ipiT ^fvRTl ^ ^ i” 

Once a merchant advertised to the eflPect that he wanted 
an assistant to help him in his oiSce work. This advertise* 
ment brought in about' fifty applicants. He selected one of 
them and dismj^ssed the rest. One of his friends said—‘T 
shcmld Itkeito kno^ why you selected that boy. He had not 
fflie tffri-ltif^nnl a! to show to yoli,* The merchant re|>^ed 
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—•‘You arc mistaken there. He has shown many—though 
these are not wrjflen ones. When he came in» he cleaned his 
shoes fcOn the door-mat and shut the door behind him. 1 had 
purpos^lly left one book on the floor ; that boy pic^d it 
up» unasked, and put it in the shelf. When he was sp|aking 
to me, I noticed that he answered all my questions to the 
point and did not attempt to say any ting beyond what I 
asked. I value what I see with my own eyes more than what 
can be known from a hundred testimonials in writing. * 

(3) 

^ or<r?, 

caFfn \ 

^ I ^ ftcw C^CWTX?! 

f=ni I CTO ^1^ ^HTcw, » 

*c^-TOr cw =nr,cwi 

>6 ism ^'*tT3n TOT ^5^ «rc^ 3ri 

« 

*tWOT, ’Wt -a fffa ntnin I ft^rarfr 

%iCT «I —c. a, 1910 

From the earth the moon looks like a silver plate ; but, 
m fact, it is a huge round body like the earth. Its diameter 
is about 1000 miles, and it is one forty-ninth part of the 
earth in dimension. It is about tiOS.SOO miles away from 
the earthk and hence it appears so small. The moon is not 
;lttminoua itself---the rays of the sun fall on it, to it looks 
bright 
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The surface of the lunar orb is not even—there are 
elevations in some parts and depressions in others as on the 
earth. In fact, there are no such big ^vities on ^e earth 
as there are on the moon. The dark spots visibj^on it are 
nothing but enormous cavities and extensive depressions. 
Tl^ rays of the sun cannot penetrate into them, and so 
these cavities and low lands are not illuminated. These 
cavities and depressions abound in the northern and eastern 
parts. 

( 4) 

^ Ttctir ^ 

w?r w ■•rtJrtTO 
Tfinri >T?.wf5c^ 

«jrrf^c^ I '« ai’i^rf^j ^ 

«tTft5? ^ ?Tf^nTr?r i 

-C. U, 1911 

Students should observe the laws of health. They 
should get up early in the morning and take a walk \ they 
shoidd, besides, attend carefully to the performance of all 
other things which are necessary for the preservation of 
kwalth. In ancient times, the studentsiof our country who 
lived in the houses of their preceptors, had to serve them. 
They used to get up from bed before daybreak, colfected 

12 
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various things for their preceptors and avoiding sleep at 
daytime and praising -self-control occupied themselves 
with tl^ study of the shastras. Thus rising and walking 
early in the morning and performing dutiesjrequiring labour, 
they grew ''up to be healthy and physically strong. Hamng 
acquired knowledge with a healthy body, they would attend 
to the welfare of mankind. Thus, even in olden times there 
were rules for the students to keep their body healthy. 

^ 5 ) 

^ 

(2iwK^ 1 

■5*f%Tf|5r I ^rtf^wi ’ftfwl 

ft?! ^5!^ ftri ^rr^ftc^sT i 'sitftsr 

^c®ftc?R i ^Tew ^ 

^ f ^Tft ¥fwi 

I” —C.'U., 1023 

a 

About 250 years ago, one day in the month of Magh» 
during the small hours of the morning, a boat was returning 
from the Sagar island. In those days it was. the practice 
for passenger boats to move about in a fleet, for fear of 
pirates. But the passengers on this boat were without 
companions. The reason was that, towards the close of the 
night, fog spread all sides. The boatmen, being imabie 
to ascertain the right direction, were separated from the 
fleet. I There was no certainty as to where and in which 
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'direction they were now drifting Most of the passengers 
were asleep. Only an old man and a%outh were awake. 
They were engaged in conversation. Stopping tb/feir con¬ 
versation for a while the old man asked the boatmen how 
far ^ they would be able to go that day. The helmsman 
replied with hesitation, *‘l cannot say that.” 

( 6 ) 

r 

’ftcf ^ I ^^nif5 ^sgwl 

I ^KtcTf?r 

^51 m i fn^Tif 'srT’Tsri 

fsfifl, <2r?P%(?F:^f5^ fw I 

"5iT^c?i|- 'sfkm ^ =rt^ I f¥«w5(fhr 

ft’sf'l I fn^Ftir t^i 

w’lm f*r^ c’T^n \ 

There is a saying in English : ‘The hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the world.' In fact, mothers exercise such a 
great influence over their children that when they grow up, 
they shape the world exactly in the same way in which they 
themselves are shaped. So it lies entirely with the mothers 
>to build up the future world, Man’s heart remains soft in 
his boyhood. The impression which it receives at that time 
can never be effaced. We pass the most valuable period o£ 
<our life in dose touch with our mothers. And it is ezaody 
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here that our lives arc mostly built up. We learn from our 
fathers manly vj^ues like stern devotion to dutyi firmness 
and pa^dence. These no doubt go to the making of the 
exterior of our character. But the lessons we learn from 

t. 

our mothers unfold our heart. These are priceless lesssons— 
the best that we can get in the world. 

{ 7 ) 

•\ 

^ I ^jTfw 

^ I ^s«fi >iTO w'« 1 . 

c^u CTO ^ 

TTsr. I” Ffen I 

ftir m 

c’fWnt'® I 

^ 5f1’^«?I1 I 

ofT^ 'srt’nn mti to to ??( 

1 . y . _f)i;pfR5 

If one single character in t€z Ramayana may be accepted 
as ideal, that is Bharat's. The harsh words with which 

a 

Sita rebuked Lakshman cannot be pardoned. Neither can 
we justify some of even Ramchandra’s actions—such as the 
one of his killing Bali. X^kshman at times proved to be rude 
and insolent. Kaushalya happened to say to Dasharath— 
"Some aquatic animals devour their own offspring and you. 
have done exactly like that.** But Bharat's character is 
absolutely spotless. This saintly king holding a golden 
umbrella over the sandals of his brother sheds an uncommon 
lustire over the lUmayana. Truly had Dasharath remarked-*-^ 
*Tt Would be no exaggeration to say that Bharat excels Ramin. 
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virtue.” We can pardon a thousand faults of Kaikeyi, when 
‘we remember that she was the mother of |j|is worthy son. 

( 8 ) ^ 
f^^ I cm Tm 

%/5mTOr, 

^ I cTsm m 

wc% c'-tc^! f\ ^c^y ^5 I’' 

mr FTf^nl i c\ ^rtmi 

cw^, m ■^«ii JTi, ^tc^it^rc?^ ^Tcif ^mrft 
nrii«rmr^ nt)sm i c>t c^m ff(^ m ^n— 

^ Tl 'STTf’^n TOT 

C^W CFC^ ^y ’TTW^rr^ C'WI, ^Z^y r 

^nTOT C’l ^f^tc^Tii ^z^ i’^ nc^ 

fFc^ 5T%i c 5N v£i^sf^T?r 

^r%. ^Tif cm CTf^f^ ^\ I — 

It was a day in the month of Paush. Apu was lying in 
bed| wrapped all over in a quilti and was waiting for the sun 
to rise. His mother came in and said‘^**Get up Apu, be 
quick. Don't you know that you will be going to school 
today ? What nice books will be brought for youi and a 
filate too ! Yes, my boy, get up and have your morning 
wash.” 

As he heard of school, Apu, who was just awake, raised 
his eyes with looks of distrust in them and kept gazing at 
her. His idea was that only such boys as were wicked and 
4ks disobeyed their mothers and quarrelled with their 
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brothers and sisters were sent to school. He did nothing of 
the sort, why sho^d be then go to it ? 

Aft|r a time, the mother came again, and again she called 
out—“Get up, Apu, I shall tie up enough of mudi (fried rice) 
for you and you will eat that at school. Now get up* my 
darling.’* Apu would believe none of it, and he simply said 
“Eh”. Then he looked at his mother with his tongue out 
but closed his eyes forthwith and made a wry face at her. 
He seemed to be in no mood to get up. 

(9) 

^T^i, ^tcw 

1% ^rsr%Tc^? 

^ 9iT^’rf5Ji I ^ ^ 

I wrl 

^ ’tfK V 

*£i^ --iTf^ ftr® nrc^, 

^3511^ JTf^i c^~C9ti-3rNc«i ^ vii 

I — 

A few days after this* Gafur, seated on the verandah of 
his hut* looked worried as he thought of his Mkhesh*. 
wiio had not come home since the previous day. He waa 
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too weak himselfj and so Amina was looking for Mahesh 
all the day. She came back late in the l^ternoon, and said— 
*'Look, father, Manik Ghosh and his men have ;sent our 
Mahesh to the police station.” Gafur remarked—“That’s 
absurd, silly girl.” 

“Yes, father, they have. Their servant said—'Go and ask 
your father to knock at the pound of Dariapur’.” 

“What had he done ?* 

“He had been into their garden and spoiled trees and 
plants.’* 

Gafur sat speechless. He had already been thinking of 
all sorts of mishaps for Mahesh ; but he could have no misi* 
giving this way. He was as harmless as he was poor. So 
he could never think that any of his neighbours would 
punish him in this way. This could be least expected from 
Manik Ghosh, who was noted in that locality for his regard 
for cows and Brahmins. 


( 10) 

Hffi? Ft'S I 

^ Ft'S I 

C5|t I 
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^ <2tc«? c^, I 

—eirsTf 

^^51? (^Pl ^ <tfC? I ^tSlXTOT 

I 

W^T—a?T?n ^r^e, ^ i?t^ i c^t^ 

’rfim ^ I 

^TW?R—c^^rdr ^f%«tT^ 1% Ff«t^ ? ^fir ^^^‘ 

'SlT^f^r I -— 

Chanakya—So you have come. I welcome you* friend. 

Katyayan—What is the necessity of taunting, Chanakya ? 
I am your captive, I stand guilty—punish me. 

Chanakya—Take off his chains, guard. 

e (The guard docs it) 

Chanakya—You are no longer my captive. There is np 
more any difference between you and me. 

Katyayan—“No difference indeed | There are armed 
guards all around me. jp 

Chanakya—Go out, all of you. ^ 

' / (The guards walk out) 

Chanakya—So, friend, both of us are equal now. 

Katyayan—Equal indeed ! One small hint from you can 
end my life this very moment. You arc an all-powerful man 
over a vast empire. 

Chanakya—Take this knife and plunge it right into my 
heart. Clear out the thorn that lies in your way to minis¬ 
tership. 

Katyayan—What do you mean, Chanakya ? You arc a 
scheming fellow. I can’t understand what you are 
drivinfi at. 



CHAPTER VII 

PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
( With Hints) 

( 1 ) 

v£i^ i ^z^ 

^S[^ ^ I » ^1 * 

cT?c?[f5c^ artc^ c^f^l c^tc^ i to 
^rI’ m f?^i I f^f^ c^rRtcsR 'ii^^i toi 

^f\ IRC? nC’Jt? ?Ta ’tf'S^I RtCF I crofts f?tt?1 ^C«R I 

?? f^i ‘4t5t?, ‘ii?;! Mt^'8 % 1 c? RiRir 

Twit RTf??1 ^'Q?r^?fB 'ST^tc^T CTO? 

^f^1 f?c^ I CTO? ^ CTO? ^^1; 

?W (Srt?t "^tro TOt?^^ ^(4?C?? '2tT?TC? ?t^=T I 
c^if^ irct? ^f??tr^ c?f??l ^ ^?N f??t? ?'f??T? 

c^l-j ?^f?c^ ^rtf^tc^ I , —C. U., 1932 

^?fTO? TO?—in Akbar’s time. ?TOT^ ^?t? W^*— 

to get rich quickly. '^?t? ?^?n —a daughter was born 
to him. ?1'e?t^.^%l sn—had not the means to provide 
food for the child and keep her alive. having no 

other course. C^f^ral C^C^tsf—abandoned. *t??1 ?[TOt—of 
-exquisite beauty. —picked her up. ^’< ff?1*-?t^ 

—a wet-nurse to give her milk. FT^f? f?C^—secured a job 
for. #3R—became charmed. tf?TC^ f^...«rrftc^— 

^sought to marry her. 
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( 2 ) 

Thsi TOtir (2fWc^ 

^fk^ClIsr, ^ iR% cwtus 

^f%5l ?rf^ 

^ ^ ^ «rf*i 

^Tc? r Fy fI 

f% T 

?’' ">ri, ^ c^’f ^riT^i fk^ 

•ttt^r, viiTii^r f«F ^’ft^ TO 4!iT^ 

^fim 5itr?iir c^wf^ (SiTft^r i ^Pm 

<gr?T5[ 4 

^Tf^ ^n ^n I f^n:^? %5 

^tij?:«lir c^U sn I ^5?^ ^#hr nttf 

TOs<n1^^fTferiTi — 

«(t^^—just before evening. fp*"lf'#—a woman 
clad in rags. soften^ with tears. ^tfifC^— 

to protect it from cold. 05 ^ f^...^f^Tl%—am I so very 
fortunate 7 in an ecstasy of joy. 


( 3 ) 

^TOT—•'w ^'R'Sr^ ^ I 

^1 sri Ti^ ^ <tfi% =ri I ^Tft 

'>m frr 1 ” frt¥i ft»r 

sn 1 ^"^itfn ^rjf^ ^ ^ 

^1 fkm St’Fl ^wnr 
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BfsRi C^tCFpT I 9^ ‘S’ ^t?r m c^ nf^i- 

I ^t5f ‘Si^«l 1 c^ 

^F%1 r 'SlT? f%f^ 

^Wsr TO cqt^ ’ftit^ I 

^Coit4—gentleman known to him. 

^^tST frofe —said imploringly to him. Ft^<5ns — 

it is in an extreme diflBculty that. 5^1—1 cannot 

get out of this present trouble. —moved by 

the distress of the gentleman. ^pT —I accepted 

it as a gift. 

(4) 

<h cwft '« 

fw=n f^Pr ‘ii^TO c^i 

nfSIw v£i^ ^c?r i 

paR I 'S 

«ic<i frtro TO|5T c^ c^ c^1=iffr=r1^^ 

«itPrc^ ctR 5111 5^T9R:^?r ^ 5itTr wf?? ^ i f¥^ 

^T^rf l*i 'Q fMT%r I 'ii^nr w^t¥ 

cirPnri c^, ‘^iTOsr ^iT^srfin 

^Sc^5f I fe^?nrtC?T W\ I 

^W^t?r ar«?t5r W5 |^t^i ^^1- 

fesR t; sjtni ^ ^ScTO f^Pi 

?TTO ^^tftc^5T I — w ’rrftw-^Tfi ( n )- 
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—Spirited, ..^C^T^—though known as an 

orthodox Musalm^. —to bring him up 

properly.^ ..TOR—converted him to Islam. 

—in his new surroundings. 9f®f^¥ihJ--soothsaycr. 

r« 

a renowned man. this 

prophecy proved true. sftiR- • —though under the 
Moghul Emperor in name, practically 

( 5 ) 

^ I ^fsrai ^ 

I %tn C?f^1 l^W\ I 

C^RT^ ^^f^^ I f% 

^ ^1% i” c^p{ 

Rtt I R, cmR c^Tl ntf^^rR 

•sn r “^tf^ c^RtiT I ^ ^ 

••ir?*i ^ir i” “<2^ ^srwir «2ff^ ^tor f*fi 

fififR I 2rr«^JTi r 

I ^faf <2m«rrf^f I ^=r®T^ 

■ot^JT I” ^ 

I f? c*rf^ w» 

—^at this stage. —stood aside. — 

tin touchable. C^<\ ¥fi(C^—wait upon. ^•'*^—ask for a 
<boon. let it be so. this will remove 

ell your wants, *to prove the truth of what 

lie said. -hammer. cvf^fc^—in no time* 

'-^turned into gold 
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( 6 ) 

fNfiR 9f?ri 

W«(t^ Tfirc^ 5r( wrf^ trfcr ^'\ \ ^rfwt^ 

cnts^Nr ^ orRin ^T«rf^ ^ti1 i 

^Tc^i ^T?i c?r^c^ ^T^f^ir c<fcw 

I ^ ^%l f^f% 

^Tfesr c^rr^tRsif ^tf^i ^rc5^ i ^,w?r- 
^«n:^ ^ ^^'^ i wfir c^ 

^91^ Tfwr^ir ^5{r^?r \ 

—I have been crying myself hoarse. 

n••• ♦fjlilt»j—unless we can solve our bread-problem. 
^T*rlir Till W—feel like weeping. for the sake of, 

Of'Q?r|—to sacrifice. are growing old. 

before their time. to get itationed in life 

somehow and somewhere. C>lNfR»^l—WtR?^1—heave a sigh of 
relief. *fCinr..«TOTffe—this mentality to serve others. ^ 
—lies at the bottom of 

( 7 ) 

f^fin?i ^%'2t 9jt^t5 (nrRfc^ t»nii 
arf^^n I ^ l c^pRrai 
•‘ritRr! ^TPnn <Rt^^ 

—uj ^ r 

^ sn. ^ ’"pw^ ’it^ f 

"tufted ^ 311, ^ 
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^c?r 
c^ f 

^^1 fesTTi 5T—“(r<R', f^' f 

^Tm\ ‘‘^t^csf c^ ’icii ^ c^ r 

^c4 Nt^f ft?[i “«rr;, f^c^ i" 

ijT?rT# 

I” 

—sprang to his feet. I...f^—^flinging 

aside. f5f^...f^—she caught him by the hand and dragged 
him in. '*[T^r?[ ^ stroked his head and said. 

■*rt^ cooled down. —^in a momennt. IT^ 

turned pale 

( 8 ) 

fsprf^'l 

I ^nc\ 

•^fir^Tc^ I ^Tso f^tc^ c^f, c^OT 

fSiarTNUf f^ ^ 

m\ ^T^t?r ^ 

«r?rTt^ m i Tftc^ 'srtw 

Trf%^ c^cw f^art^*f 1 %i orc^-^c^nr 

4f^ ar j ^ I 'sffinri 1%‘sc^ c?Pn^ 

-c^ C*IC# ^CfI ^ 

f^pKte^ I ^PtTl ^» 

1^ 9[fc<ft%tir ^1} * 
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a tragic incident. married 

woman of tender age. ^T^C*I—for reasons unknown. 

burnt herself to death.^r^ll ft^lfC^—it is 
reported. j%^C?r***CW?r—bolted the door from within, 

—soaking her cloth in kerosene oil. —set 

fire to it. —when she began to groan in agony 

.was lying half dead, ^^—arrange¬ 
ments were made 

( 9 ) 

I f%R <2Jt«FC‘i ^ra(? nv\ 1 

wtRc^ ^nriffr 1 vm 

nf?:5f c^fmi 

ni ^f%i i c^m 

Tf\^ nrfirc^JT^iii ^r%i wf^tt^^it 

Vila's f%®r^ -“c^ f 

f?c^ m "c^n ^ 

(R srf^ C7\t ftc^tsrt^ ’ll trr« 1 ” csfmi 

f^ Pf I Nf^r^i 

c^mi -smftiT c’d'jf ^?f c’TtNrc^ 

%5i=i c^ I ctr <ii^® 

^C5{ I 

-for rest. —was sleeping 

roundly with his feet placed towards the mosque, 

—could not bear to see this. c^...^tc^sr—what infidel are 
you I f% —what wonder ! C^f^r—the mosque 

too revolved that way. —the significance of the 

etory. it is a mistake to think that He is 

£zed at any particular place. 
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( 10 ) 

^ I casf%^ 5^^ I 

n^c^iR ^ >rrc^ i m ^ c?c^ w 

I (fe'ir ’sm cat%c^ 

1 “'Qc^, ^>i '6^ c^.-^ 1 <sim 

ca(%?r c^stxTc?^ i 

I 

c^^rf^??r W9r fih C35(%^ ^t^^i—^r«, c^rc^i f ^ 

^ W51^—C2S(f^ f^C5(fl i 

<gm 0^%^ 'XU^ \” 

^%us] xnxtf^ c^tn i 

f^»ftft C^CX ^Tc^ KT^I fta ’ttf^ 

Vtfro fwc^ I nT^=! ^<i'^ I 1 c’f 

c&c^r c^c^r —xWot ^T^- 
—^got into. ( 2 f«^l^ Ci2|«tt^ '^T’r?rl—a first class com¬ 
partment. XC^ —forthwith. he W[as boiling, 

with rage. what insolence ! iXC^ Xf^—get down. 

—in gentle yet firm voice. —to protest. 

have the right to travel. «fW 
ftc? JlTf^C? —to knock him down. but this was. 

oot all belongings 

( 11 ) 

C^tXT? W ? 

4 i xt»f c^ % m ^*§1 ^ 
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(T^, <2ff%®1 OJ C^ ^<«r( 

c^rarr^i ^ ^ c mn ’itfir^ ^n i 

wiwg—I 

cTf«rr^ ? 

i|r?r <*rr^, ^irrsr i 

CTWif ? 

^tTNr^ I if^ 

Wt«Tl—what nonsense ! C5t^irN[.,.^t^—who askecf you 
about hours and minutes ? «£tf^B5l —you made me 

swear. C^T=?.. —shall conceal nothing. 'siTf^...‘^f?r^ ^Tl— 

you are^o hard a nut for me to crack, —residence, 

^tjlt «i(,5WlV—far from ha4kg a house. CWfC^ —here, 

there aoid everywhere ^ . 

( 12 ) 

^^rWsT I 

Orf^315T C%w infill 

^ 1 cwf^ cwtir ^ 

TfiR r ^ (P\^ sri ^ 

^f^.sr I mi crt^ 

^ TO I ^t f^Cg T H ^ ^ TO 

TOTTir TOT ^ 

«iif Tftc^=T—ud tottc^ wtcsR r 

13 
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f^r*i 

’TffirsTl'^! ^iT ^fir 

C5^ ’ftfir i” 

ftc^ ?f%^l 

« 

C?tTO I TO^'Stld^’ff^nfer 'stM CW^RH 53(^^ » 

—^ 1 ^i[ ) 

were quarrelling in a mood of 

excitement. after an exchange of some hot 

Words they came to blows. —incident. >R^T—summons. 

C?'®?!—give evidence. 'STlt^ Iff^...^!^ ’fttt—I can try 
tJo reproduce what they said from my memory. ver¬ 
batim. —amazing feat of his memory 

( 13 ) 

1%%ni ^ •^%i 

c>!^ I 'srtf^ mc^ fFf^ ni%iT*r 

HI I I cH ^1 ^ htII 

TO f CH WtCHWf?[ 

c^th I” cTt^ cwR Hf^ i 

cHpw c^'H >r|f^ 1 'qiTO ^ 

^itf^ ^l«p?f=ji ^ ^sf^cH 4 c^rT^ ^ ^ I '®iTfH 

“«rr^ TOtTO ^ .il^ ^’8 

^ ^fk Hf'Q I* CH Tjfinii Hitr® ^ 

#ri ??wnr ui^ 

"c^fiftc¥ ^ Hi r ^ 

TO— in my study. f^TO c?fTOf|—was looking 
the accotmts. f^fTO ’ItfifSitH ^fl—could not 
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recognise him. -neither that old 

vigour in him. was released from, — 

my whole heart shrank within me. ^ '®»%^j-on this auspi¬ 
cious day. function, prepared to go. 

CTff^C^ —just have a look at 

( 14 ) 

'Q 

1 c^Rt^anr 

^ wn?r cm ^3S(c^r^ i 

Tr«rT^^ c^Tm I 

I <2fft^ Tf^,— 

^CiR I vf!^ ^ I Ii5^tc^'-f 

^r?r far ^t?R I m c¥? 5^^ ^lwfi[ ^ ^ 

Ff%5ltc^ I ^ C^ 

^fini1—after a short stay, 

—a philanthropic institution. f%f 9t®|—disciples, •sf^rf^r 
^^tW—principal work. f^^TCW C^Ftc^—at the lap of 

the far off Himalayas. —achievement. — 

have united. TRCsrf^—delightful. 5«l»9n ^rtfiRstir irt?r—like a 
restless girl 

( 15 ) 

mm c^ ’Ttcter Kk^ ^ ewf^mr i m 

1 ’trfesT fmk% ^ srt^ I 

^ ^ (TOT 
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^ 'siTcw ’«rf?nr ^ 

5rfr irtRRrTf^ i ^ i 

’TTci^r m f^r^iTi:^ i f?sT-'jrf,ftr« cwtc^ ^n i ^t’t- 

cn& ^finri ^n i ^ 

ortar ^ f^t^Tci^ i ^ 5f^ir whi^n^ ^ ? 

Wt5r?r'<Tc^ cv f^, c^rTc^ 

f??irc^5? I ^ ^r?r^ «2(f^ ^rr^ i c^ 

^ ^ ^ I —KtfnT*(m 

r 

iSftC^ir'*‘^^-~by the side of a field at one end of the 
village. CWT^t—weaver. 'Wtt=rl..4?T«?l1—a small hut with a 
verandah in front of it. ■*rf^ —lay their heads in- 

^...> 1 ^—this hut was all that Gafur had. ^ '*ltifc^— 
very fondly. —crops had failed for two 

suc&ssive years. f^Tc^ —had dried up. 

could not get two square meals a day. C^TiSir—pasture- 
land. f^f%* • -ftf^ |C^51—had leased that out. ■?rt^ —had no- 
malice against, harmless 

(i/ 

c*^om ^ 

T^f^lcircn %i c^fe^sTi 'siTc^rwfir 

^tcTn?T?i ^fh ^feiR 

ffsm I 'W ^ferf% wt^lw cTfcn 

^ twi I ’no ^sTw HKm in i 
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'srrf^^ ^®rfw 
’fc'tr m I 

—Sl'srf^at 

—a sea-route to India. —as fate 

would have it. fb'^nA’-*’^t^—has become immortal. ^Rtfw 
—a sailor. —Cape of Good Hope. 

•i?l—did not exist at all. ^TRc^T?r for the purpose of 

trade. —in course of time. ^TWlir®f%***C’W~ 

the Indain markets came to be flooded with foreign goods 

( 17 ) 

■^•11 C>lH ^ITC^ I C%- 

ft4Ti:«nr 

c?c“(^ 

's ^r^rtF? 'Sig^ 

^ITC^ ^ 1 lll^Tr^*Nst^Tn^ 

I aRt^ns rif’Hr 

c’R 

ili’f ^ ^:=ff ^ tSt-fsTfr?! 

^1 ^'sit’iTl ntf% (:^ 

Tsrar^ wl ^ I —) 

to preserve the memory of. ^^•••'®rf®'2flt7— 
ior the purpose of constructing this building, ^^cati****** 
^^-^the best sculptors. the necessary 
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materials. more or less, .’f?'—after the 

work of constslf^tion went on in full swing for seventeen 
years. ^—our mind comes to be 6Iled with 

joy and ’ admiration. .when we see the 

matchless beauty of. .—why it is called one 

of the seven wonders of the world 

( 18 ) 

jpsj c^fm\ 

I s®T^, 

^ ^ I <ii^ ^ 

^ f?5f 

W5i:^ Ig C5tc^^— 

^|T*(W<«( i TOR I 

^ f^ TOfT^ cw:^ c^ ^ sni mwn 

«mT«i ^finn i 

S(t*if6ailf^r—maps and charts. —placed 

before. .—convinced the officer by mathematical 

calculations. flTO admitted. wlTt-f^^t’t—survey 

depaictment. was after him. 

*5^—Mount Everest. —after long reseiSrches. 

’HCTO...c?tt»R-^discovere'd the highest mouutain-peak. 

does not lag behind in the field of new discoveriea 
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( 19 ) 

. iTfirn v£) ^ nf^i ^ ^ 

cFfc^ orRnn, <2t^i nfpr i 

^w\ nf^i 1 ^ ^tn '«rr^'« &tn 

^%i 

ww (PT ^Tf^nri c^ I ^ 

^rr^ c?R^ c^, firfh? fWtw 

^l%tf^, ^ ^ 1 ?fe. fjnpffi '{i^" 

wrfe ^tn ^ i ^sift^rsn cskijI 
’TWe 3^, JTB, ft^n ^ 511 ftc^ 

m wTi:5( I <r?r c»rf«( ^n «}^ <2t^ i 

'^1^ v£)^ f5(j^ c^ ^ 

^?ii <W'Q I fetf^ ^fc^nr <2rf^*1^t^ 

—felt c^pletely upset. .to 

free them from the clutches of. C^T^'C^R—he started work 
in right earnest. ^rW ^ft^l C^^r—the shocks he received 
revealed to him. "ms[ small-witted. — 

lag behind in making mischief. tx^Jl* * *511““ feel no scruples 

in telling lies, —tortured. f^c^flCt.— 

Ramesh had the same feeling that a father has towards his 
rebel son who has gone astary. 

( 20 ) 

israit^ ’nr® I ^’fir ^ ^ 

^ I ^ «?>TKRr ®T^tfiRr «rwc® ®TOft 

vtfsmmi ®«w'prwt’f^ ntftc®^ 
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fror m Fftr^i ^ri, 

<5t^ 1 ^fk ^srw^^i i” ^•rt'^ ’T^ 

^ I ^Rrc«^ii;—fl^ i c^wc^ 

Tt^Ytfwf^, c»Tw (2rr<^i I 

c^ri-srhr c»f^ c^ i ^ 

cspKt^ ^ ^‘\ r ~nti^^i 

.^pjf^l^C^R—^agreed to. R^ar -^TI—he had not the heart 
to strike an unarmed foe. “I am going to 

i 

get. ^[?C^---C^»R—wa. charmed -with the greatness of. 
ftiSM—tauLts. -I shall see to it that 


CHAPTER VIII 

PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
( Without H^ts ) 

(1)^ 

^ I 

fhr^t fhrt? ^fwi, 3T^2f^tY ^ •^(^51, '^c^^ 

«8pBft^ ^srhTtm c?^i m =ri i 4fc^^ 

^srror? ^1 fwc^ 

^rflm i 'ii^='rTir ^ 

*fr^ ^'G?n f^cY ^5[tc^ f^R r ^ 

w?ri rtwi 

cffWsr .^r^ ‘c^9f irrfiri c^ ’^Ft^'e ^-s^Ytir ^ 

^rtfir ^n i ^jrii nfMcw ’icw 

?rt 
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( 2 ) 

srl, ’rniT? fws c^'tl >si 
wfifW!rl—tl ^ I 

^ nr^ri m ^'i =ri i i ^ ^ ? 

wt^t?n—'srfw ^ fWtir \ 

’srfsftTf ^ i5Vs[t I 

f¥ ? ^C5(C1 ? 

wT^r^rnri, wwi ? ^n 

f’lcKfw ? ^(1, vn 'ssfTi^^r I ^ ^ <tfa ^ I ^ 

wT^W^i—c^ ^ fWc^ ^ c^ t^rrs 

c^ Sfl Tf^ ! —f^waf^«T HTf^ 


(3) 

■” «* 

nt^rrc^ft ^>8^1 '^R Jfl c^, c>f 

^ C^ ^Ttn C?%1 I 

ftc^RT^ ^ ?rff^ ^ 

•c?^ TO ^1 1 =r?Nr 

I TirRf?r ^ ^» 

c^»r wT^» 3iW5r ^n cirf^ft^ 

^ I c^ c^rf^l c^ *5^^^ 

'STR^ ^1 ^ f^? ’f^f^R ^ «f^cTir TO? 

c^fl^ I fm ^RTO, C?sR ^sf® 5af^ 

^*rw? ^^1^^ i <sm ^ %>r ^struj ^ srt^ 
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S05I 

^ I 

’itf^ I 

—Rtr*n>at^ 

( 4 ) 

^Stachifir ^n:?M ^^1 c^ ^ ^y 

W Jit^i c>i^ 

^1 ^Tc^r ’^Tch ’far ’fa? 

c^t^r ?i7Tft5Tc^i sr^-sTTif ^t?r ’it^rr 

'srTf^'fc^^ ^ ^T! I ^ifss wfc=r 

ftc® ^firc^ I ’iftipnc^ c^^-c^’iT <^1^ 

^ <1t^ ^T^1 <2{C?l1wft^ ^C^=T I ^ ^ 

.’Sltsri ‘il^ ^6=T ^Wir C?[TS( i ?tlCTsr 

Wf=l f^hfR ^1, wt>l I f^53Rl 5Tt 

^ i w«| C3H^ 

jRf’iTc^nr 5(i I f KtW«rm 

( 5 ) 

^'Qer <i}^^t^ J5T®fC^T? 'ST’l'Sl *T?P^ 

i ^tf*i -^rm^ 

w?i iit^T 'srr^^ ^Tcf i f%% 

m:^ ttfH r^icwir ^ ijw'® nrftc^ i 

cff?tc^ 5j«m =n ^ wi 

^tir ■ *fi:’*F f^ ^T3f 1 m^n 

tfii’i? »sr^ fhFTf itwrwi 

’PR Ff«lfK^ tVftn nT'S^ TO m I 

jilip ^rorfcTHT TOc^ "TO f%fim 
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soa- 

^ I =rt^ 1 

^Ti ^ 5ri I TO 5f5r^^c5T, ^ ^ 

JTl 1 


( 6 ) 

TO1TO ^n c^c-i^ ^^jt'i >iT'<i? i c^ 

cifc’n^ "siciTc^t fingi ^fen 

CTfC^ srn ^ ^^?ii c^pf^Tc^ i 

^lt’nf^'6 c^ I fwi 5ii Tfirai 

'SR^T^l C^ ^1 ^fsic^ C^ CTffC-i^ C^frsT^T ^ C^'tlR 

^fm c^, <£{f^ 

’?'’Tc'?r c^T«T ^'■*rff%, ^<r«i i 


( 7 ) 

^ TOT ^CTtCn ^ ^«l ^C'4 c^ I 

TOT ^ cjjc^fe:^—'«rlT -sfc^cT^ call 1%^ 

TOFT T^ C^rlTCT T^T1 TTC^ TO1 TO I CTO^ 

TOCT‘^ITTOT ^^2? C^IT faTto? W TO 
®Tcttotot ^'^ii TTO^*fT cTt^r mi^ ^ •sfrH ctott^ ? 
TtTO T^^1 TTC‘'?r ^TOW ^fro CTfT y 

C^1rT'« '^CTT TO TIT I C?^ CT*f TO Wff%T 

TOF TO^TT fTTOi Wto TT1 TO W CTOTT |Slt«l TT 
TTI TOTI T^ ^ CTTTtfr, TOT1 T^ TT I ^ CTT TO^fT' 
1%«T Tpn CTOir TTtt I 
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( 8 ) 

c^5Ti f « 

^ ^ y ni fwc^ sn ^'9, 

^11 c^ ^ 

153!^, ^=rr^ ^fc?rNnr i =n 

nrfir ^ ’srfft >rmc^^ sr^ i 

c5TW^-^=n csrt^, ^wnr ^tc^t 

^cajrr^t 1 C^ ^%, 

-stcm I f^ci 5^9 ?95ii, f%f5T7f^^ c^OTf??c^^ ^nr 
c<5t^—'iiir cw^r I crf^ 

c^ri^, CTO 5rt csrc^r ntft i 

«ffl^ 

«r^ I —’n^'RK bc^Mtw 

( 9 ) 

^®iWc^ ^f^?r ftci^ ^wi «f^Tl^^ 1 ^r?h 

^ wftBiTfl^r I Tfifiti wtotT'® 

c^JTcwc^fc^ ^«i ^fcw *rRr*i » 

<aif«ft5f cwRit?-®*T^ w I 5r?h:^ 

’TC5T ^1 jf^jt^ iipftft 

-srfhftiRr I c^ cwtt 9f@T ^5*hrf 

^Pf ^ ' »iPr“N ^f^ClRT CTOt^^T TO 5?^ 

W '9f^^ nf^TO I TO 

^Pnn ^^CTO—TO* TO® fro =n i 

TO ^ W9r*fffli CTO1 ’srrpf^c^ f f% c*l^ ?rft ? 

—^BTTPrt w’tfhTSir ^ 
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( 10 ) 

i ^ ’itR. ^ ntcir, ^srwonr TTfre 
m I '®rmin i cnm i 

«ir t:^ 

^ =rft, ^{T'S 1 ’f’ssr^ n*< I w^Rtir 

fw ^rl^rfcw ^<11 ^nr c^c^ i ’^ftc^nr 

^ "srmi 5?t 1 ^ 

^iR—c^ <lc<»i ^t^itc^ir % I 'fWhr 

n**! i —^ 

( 11 ) 

c^Won ^ ^ri 1 c^c^ ^11^^ ^ ^ fsRrenr 

CFtOf C?f^11;%^ I -^i:^ ^ ^ TfWT 1 

c^rf^ wri 

I IC’f CSf^m 'SIOR c^ 

I ^iTWTon ^T'9%^ ^^RTon ^KXR 
I wt I ^ 

( 12 ) 

I f¥5 ’(c^ ^2? ^rf^R ^ 

(RfiriT f^Sr fiRTcs ^rM^ros,"^^^ ^fi[r® 

*fffirc^s( m I 'SRT^'i wi r4oit< 

<(fipSTC^ ^ '«pfr?R 
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^«i%i^c5ri ’ttftfw ^f*f CT\ 

^ 'srf^ i ’ttfl'fw 

-^u$ ’ftfirc^si, f^% *'S{\m' ^ ?ri i 

—Pnf 

( 13 ) 

^ri, ^T'Q! 3rf^«i i ^ i 

c^c^ffi c^c^ f^'Q ^1. ^1! 'SI ^arWsr =rf^ \ 

C^%Tl i 

Ft,TO—c^^?i si-^ c?cTi I ^^i, ^ssrtxlT 

TOT^. "srw^ I ^sTTOi TOT 

Tc^ TT^t^ Tc-sf I Ttft c^TThi Tnr ^ ^ 

Wl W I ^ ^—ii) f% 1 5(1 ? 

^w—5n, >fl ’m 5n I 'fl ^9i5ri, ap$wi, CTst’cm 

^rjwtw! ’FtwIiR, Jitft » '■»«t (^ 5rr^c»R ) 

rartfjf rtre '«rff| f^l i 

^F^siTw—Pt'W, atf ?«I —ftc«[af*it*i ^rt? 

(14) 

’F«n ^pirsfe Tft^wr <(s5^^c^ ^Tf^ 'W 

<IfC*r Ofcn 4Wtfi[^ I ^ ^’Tf'd—JIWJ SiTit ^5T^ 

»tWH’?%nw, ^ ^’PT ’iwnr ^ 5fRtoi? 

-<<W ifOT ?t»t C»ItT 'tWC’f C'fPWsr ^ ^PlTOlM 1 >11'?^ ii|^?pt 
c»ilT ^Ktf>(5Tfe»pr I w i(^f¥tf»it5 fi| c y c<ni 

’«iT»!tn Tft5^%*pr c^ irfR^i xfr f5Fi <rf^ 
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^ Tft?n f%?iicn c^ ^ ^<tR[ r^Td 

attain 

^f^id ^ 1 %^, "^n, ^fjT wft:? ^^crfl i f%s 

^71?^ f% ?” af^®Wisr ^ 

<2[?rt5{ ^ftc^JT—ftcw^r W3J Tl 'sif^Rcw^ ^3r f^t 

5rl I —^THTW <iliTm 

(15) 

^l%?d W9 4^ 

^«c3t^t^r ^Urc^ i5^>ff?r 1 fVi ’®is(P‘rft^ 

<?rt5Tf^9t«r 1 %^?r ^t<i 2 t^ft=i 1 

(SjsTir ^l%c® >rrf^ ^ 

w ^ I Pfs ^w 

•sjT't't^i f%f^ f^%c^ ^?11 ^f*rl-ftir 

^f^3Fj[ ^f^i['( f^|% i^cw^r ^<pir« ^f'R ^c?r^; l%f^ ^Tf^WH 

iS[^ 5 ^hiiffmorf ftwN, ^ 

^rT^rr^r <2r^R5 ^’t^pitj^ c^n^i TAt >rf?T^T 1 

^»i^»if=(fe9nr fwt?r ^ ^^catfhi ^c«tw 
^firc^5i I ^C5TW^ ^w '«d'^ 5 c^ir 1 

( 16 ) 

tf^cspTi =rw^fOT ’n(F^<ffinn 
^c3R--‘‘^tt> c»rr^ ^rf^» c^ ^ I 'siW w 

ift ^f'8. ^ TO <4^ I c^ 

5?1, c^tc^ ?rl I c^5W^ 
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Bte ; ^1 i A 

W’SfJ nf^u ^1 

-5111:^, 

^fwi "SITC^ TOJ 

^Ffir« ^n I c^Ti:^ ^^c®fT ^Tf^iii ^trsnrfft i” 

^1 ^lw\ I 

’ff^l mi T5TPfTiitrPnii 

^1 'W, "sfTfH I ^^^1 ’rc^r 

^<^>6 ^ ^rf^ r —?fta>rp«r 


( 17 ) 

3Tf«RT5 I C^U ’ThRI 

t^^rfti ^ 5ftt I ft®r:i^*Rt?r 

lrtlf?F :!I^ 1 

cm "srrft^ 

fjtt^ ^tfeTc^ i c^ ’*1^ >ic^ ^ 

^ I f^m 'Q ^^PPTTtK ^ 

’jjTir '®[f®5rf^-'® I c^ 5^tt(i 

>8 w f^i ‘^?(-ft®isprf^^’ ^1 

Tfinitt^— ^ti\^ 
trff^Ri w^^l’nK®^ ^2Fl^ ait^ ^ 
s(nrM^ hwtfi^nfir ^<tTtsi nfw i - ^‘^NsrN ^ 
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( 18 ) 

^ 1 ^'S.’fc^ irr^wtc^ <ilCifC*l I5t1% 

wf? I 

caFt*f ^iT fefS ^l%*f ^ fTO I “it 

C'snic'fir i 

C^W3l Wr? Ci2l^C*t? ?f^<T?r ^ 

‘<K 

I ^t ^^>rfMlin:®l? c^T^i'S 

^ 5|tl I '®r<c’^c^ >*'‘^8 .mtc^ 'e^itc^^r 
»ff^ ^sm c^c?F^ fi5fS^ C2f?i:®f^ left's c>T 

c^ Tlf)" *1T?ri[:T JTtt I —C. U., 1944 

( 19 ) 

^^tpfsT ^ ^ I 

^st^ ^rf«d5 wT^rf^ Ti cmt^ cmt ^T?i i ^rc^ 
^rtc^ FTf^^i c?f^ i c’r t>Tf|?n c^c% ^s^tir 

c^s[ 'JHcar^—^■'f—^c?(5p c^ cwc^?r cT-'r 

^ ^ m c^«rr^t^ c?«f—^ ^c’r 

't’R cfc^\'^ 

<£)^f5 ft-snf-^rr^i ^mcw^ ^ i 

( 20 ) 

^rfins^ ^tfNg I c^ <2f^’n-<2lCirC5 '5W?r ^t5tm 

wfs 'H'® c»tc^ ^Tk^i *(% udt oH» ^ 

^tf% (PTO 

14 
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^ «Ttc^, cmf^ 'm 'SfcifC’n 

I 

^R'^sn*! f^rc^ '4 j)^w4^ 

rt^\^ ^ci! <ii^ ’T®! ^'y\ fnc^f^^r 

^9r vi)^ 1 

( 21 ) 

?rt^l c^f^i f¥fjf^t?r 

M f?irrftc5fj( I ’fa c^, ^rTanr^r 

fe^r«f csrTcf^ f%f^ ^f^a=f i ^^Tn 

'Sf’ftsf ^?r fkm i ^w\ ^Pfor 

c?f^c^. ^fc^ I ?twi #n fwrni 

4ll 

’(ff "3f^t?rfW, ftR C^t^Pa c?Sf 

^f^Ta ^tft ’T^c’f^ Ta i” ^Tsfl 

^l^?ri <af^f ^^5[1 ^lc>f '®rNR ?” ^ff ^ fvc^ijf, 

“«(fR ^rn^fa ^fsf ^flifi "?ra /r^c'r?r ^rf^ fnfnw\ i” 

( 2?, ) 

sitaiT ^*p'5 I c>T?rfa 

tm, 1% 5fff% i 

^ffT^hi ^1 c^WTc^<r csia ^f%ai ^iT^n 

’fr^ 5fi I % ftpff ^’r?r 

* 

«t<pr c't? ^fstc? OW c^fsrsl cff^c^ ^ifRsi t 

atn^ f^t? ^-fc? w ’I’t ^tf^® ^si ^5t, ®«i5r irw »n 

cirfJrai ®t?nr 5^ ^®i%i m ^^sriiSn fw^iiTf^ 
'^frsi \%i »r^ 5 iNI? ora i —"rai^Bar st^wtin 
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(23) 

c^?6n ^ ^ i 

C^rf5OT <2f^^ I f 

^1 >9i%i '8 nf%c<^ ^firai 

«!rfcT I ^?r i ^ Wcjt^ 

^T^ ’Tf^c’n^ atit?r ’Tm i %tc^ c^n-’ff^, 

c^U ^1 ^Khr 

m I <si'<p{ I ’vn^ 

<2fTl?r '8 ^2jf%nf5TC5T^ ^^=^1 ^in I 

^t^Ps ^1 m 

^ I t^T?r -8 f f^^Tclir «tg^ 

^ I -C. U., 1940 


(24) 

^rc^r?ri f^iftcs? c>i^ nw 

€j^f5 ?[^ ; 'srsj^TH ‘-r^ ^<^yf?r ^ c^r^i wPnrtir 

f^tc< ‘-w^.w?r^i%^Tnc3T?r 
^T^?itl%c^H I c^nw^ fk^w^ ^ 

•, ftw4q ^ci{^ c^fkc^ ^t8gi » 

IStfirfe^ ^55 <tr^ j C^, ft^C9t8 

^1 ’tc?. ^rt^ «ff^ ^ I 1^^ 

5?^?r =?T^ c^^5T ^?Ff5 ^^(tsr ^ iflTOT c^rfc^ 

sTf^rTw 8 ^r^i caFi*r 

^ Tsrtfw ^csf •sffc^nj c^rtc^ c^ ^ 
I —C. U., 1940 
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'e cm 

%9R 1 «2t*rf;r fkrffe'Q 

^*tc?*i I •iijfNC^-tf^T=i f|c5pr i 1^tTr?r 

Pt^ 'Q T(PS] I 

I igTOTTt 
5f1 I ^8 

^|i*iftc^ vTO (m ^Tirl WTf^C^ 

=n I ^tf^ OfC^ I Tl^ ^3FT2r CSTtT CTO 

‘'cmtM« fwl^” 5i11 c*r*tc^ f%ft ^c^r*f ®T?? 

^1^1 ^ln «lf^ 1 ^f ^U ' Ng 

w'ttspitc^i^r nftiH ^n m i —c. u, 1941 

(26) 

«li:w^ ^w1%c^ fw®T^ '^W?r ^ 

^ fesR I cmtm csrtc^' 

c®it^#c’l?r*f^^ sfl"^ I 'srtft 

C^t^ tSTfC^ I '5JTC'S?ir 

W TOT5[ v£l^^ ^1 sttfS ^tc^ 

c^TTO^r I ftcTOi TO, ^ ’rr^prr !: 

feft f^tt 1 ^ tiic^R I ’jc^ c^rf^ 

^ W%[i "arf^s^sT, 

orf^ ^»rM >fi:^ srf^ 1 cwc^nr ffc^rr^ ^ 
^ I ‘4^C‘t ^9!TC^ ^ 

'W W ^ ^1 I uq'Sfcp^j^ fHIt^ 

?55W^ W I U., 1914 
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(27) 

^ cwcn ^*ot^ 

*tfe3R c^ ’®t?r %l ^&i^nri ^ 

fed I ^fm ^«i 

'«r^»r«lH i ^ ^rw® %?i ?t^?ii 

cwf^i, csTtc^ fe’f^^ I ^pj ^ffwi srRit^ 
OT =Tf%5r, f% f 

f^^? C7\t ^%1 ^•i 

^ ^5T ( v£i^»r^ ^Mr?nr 

w Rr^^’nf^^r ^r^n c^ i 

^ WT^ ’tTffe 1 i(c«(i ^Rlfhr 

2itc^ ^“n^T? 'sr^ ^Tc^ c^>f^c^c^ I <}Wtfe c^^ 
cftz^ ^tfmm, ^ ^ I —c. u^ 1942 

(28) 

c^Tc^^ f^srtt c^ ^ ^’ic^ 

^fSi:^ I HSf^nrtw ‘iit 

^7^ c.-^ ^fir^, c^. ’nt^srrff ^Rrai w 

#'■* * # ji; 

; 'Jf!f ^ “W^tC^ '«IT^ 

nfsit^'^^irtr^ ^Tc^ m'l "srhr^ ^i i f*f«r 

W ^fn^, ’ffinrT‘i« ^Tf^ fel^» 

OT m fe^ RiRfi I c^rtc^Ti '^Wcim 

ntw ^ ^511 '5(tl5f ^f% ft5(l 

■c^pRmi c»f ^T?r'«rR^ 'Sfc^rf^ <W?r ^ 

% ^n I ^ ^t^*i ’RT^ft ’r»rf%?r ^[prt%i 

3WrtOT ^Pf9T t ^Tftn C5t^ vil^l 
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'•tfrliira 'firast ^ 1 

^wnr*! ?-fe^’Tf?’! 

I ^ -C. U, 1943 

(29) 

• t 

’Tf«? C5c®rf5c^ TJ ^f?5iTt »n5R 5ffiira 1 cw«iliS? sil’r 

CW^ I 5ft® CTO Pi C3lt ftl ®T5ft I 

CWTTO « c^ ’fCJTftp’t ftsi fttftsi, ^T~. ’iira^fi ^ftTc’f^ 

pwWi ftwt^l 'sn:®® ■?ft?i I 

WcF^ft '^’f ’fn?' ^5.51® ’ll? 'srftft 

^ c® ftsft ftp? ^c?R i jrptD Pc® «iwlB cpp’f feft *t^'8 
4fttF|®, C®C5? fp5l »lt®5r? WlBft ®ftc® ®tf% P I 
f%ft ®ft!t»l®, "Pftpc®! C®C? ftc^psftff '®1»Rft c® ^ PtCf- 
*iar fpp>H 5it® ’fftc® I 'srftft cif)%! afftic® c® 'St??® 

5^ Pftc® ? ^T'lft ®ft ®®® ■*P®1 CIR C® WMP® ®15I® P® 

f®cp®® P®!® c®)ft®t ®ttc®> Pp ?^Br P*t®ft «W® Pf® 
f®c®B®t ^firai c®ftc® 'lift I” ft^ -p^ I® ®i<irft fft ®ft®l ®ftPf 
pr r 'Iftft TO ’U® ®ft®tc? I Pi‘v?i®c®® c®-^ Rjpftfl TO ®ftfT- 

PTO® C® ®'TH^ C®TPI ftf® ®ftia®C® ®tP4lT®ti® ftftP 
'HflPtc'iH I 

, ®ftlfrl c®®®c®® pir® c'flft® I ftp® ST® ®® c®ft®i pp® 
®^ I c® c®TP ®p®^® ft^f® ®TC? ®t®®, *P®f®' 
P®T® ftp® ®f^ P'1®!® ®P® ft®T® ftre ®TC®® 1 Pft 

4fftw1 ®ftc^? c® Pft f®'s?T®c®® pfl ®ft® p I pprft ®9T® 
c® •tai S^®, c®-^ ^®8®T® ft'. 5 t®c® ®r®c® r - C.U., 1944 



Section II 

ANSWERING QUESTIONS FROM %>ASSAGE 

MODEL ANSWERS 

I 

A traveller crossing the Alps in 1849 was so overcome 
by fatigue and cold> that he cculd no longer resist the 
powerful impulse of lying down, although he was fully 
conscious that a sleep would be fatal to him. Just, at this 
moment he beared a groan^ and, rising to sec whence it 
proceededi found a fellow traveller lying on the snow, 
overcome like himself by the intense cold. He was instantly 
stimulated with desire to save the dying man, and proceeded 
to rub with snow the frozen limbs, till he glowed with the 
exertion. After a time he saw the eyes of the dying •man 
open, he saw the sign of returning animation. He renewed 
his labour with greater vigour, felt excited and strong, and 
had ultimately the unspeakable pleasure of accompanying 
the fellow traveller to h^ journey^s end, The Scripture 
says, "He that watereth shall be watered himself so was 
it in this case. 

Qaeitions: 

(1) Why did the traveller feel compelled to lie down t 

(2) Of what was he conscious ? 

(3) What did he hear and see ? 

(4) What did he feel inspired to do ? 

(5) What did he do to the man f 

(6) What was the result of the steps taken by him ?] 
Answers: 

(1) The traveller felt compelled to lie down because 
he was too cold and tired to walk any further. 
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(2) He was conscious that if he slept, he would be 
inviting death. 

(3) The trailer heard a cry of agony, and looked .up 
and saw that Mother traveller was lying on the saow> 
oppressed with bitter cold. 

«4) The sight of the poor man’s affliction inspired the 
traveller to try to save him. 

(5) Without any delay he went up to ihe man* rubbed 
his benumbed limbs with snaw till the exercise made him 
feel warm again. 

.(6) The step that the traveller took produced two 
results ; it brought back consciousness and life to the dying 
mani it also brought warmth and energy to the traveller 
himself. 

II 

Mafeking is a small town in South Africa. When it was 
attacked by the Boers, Sir Robert Baden-Powell’s small force 
held but against the enemy for over seven months. He had 
forts built at various points round the town. He called 
together the bo37S of the town and formed them into a 
company of scouts. He taught tl^in how to carry messages, 
help the wpunded, act as postmen and so on. Everybody in 
England expected that Mafeking would fall into the hands 
of the enemy, \yhen at last people heard of its relief* their 
joy was great. Before returning to England, Baden*Powell 
wrote a book on scouting. When he arrived in England he 
was surprised to hind the book already in use in sdiools. 
Then a great idea come to him. Could h«s not have scouts 
in time of peace ? With him to think was to act. So in 
the next year he conducted a scout camp and spoke to the 
boys about scouting. By the time his second book of *Scppting, 
EprJtpys’ was puHished* troops of Scouts had sprung up dl 
nyer the country. 
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Questions: 

(1) What and where is Mafeking ? 

. (2) How did Sir Baden-Powell resist % Boer attack ? 

(3) What did he teach the hoys ? 

(4) What was the fear of the people of England ? 

(5) What surprised Powell on his return to England ? 

(6) In what way did he think of employing the scouts ? 
Answers: 

(1) Mafeking is a small town in south Africa. 

(2) During the Boer attack Sir Robert Baden*Poyrell 
had forts built at different points of the town and formed 
the boys of the town into a company of scouts and thus 
resisted the attack for more .than seven months. 

(3) He taught the boys to work as messengers and post¬ 
men and to nurse the wounded. 

(4) The people of England feared that Mafekiflg* would 
fall into the hands of the enemy. 

(5) On his return to England Powell was surprised to 
ffnd that his book on scouting had already been in use in 
schools. 

(6) Powell thought of employing the scouts, in time of 
peace as well. 

Ill 

Sir Philip Sidney was a brave soldier, a poet and the 
most accomplished gentleman of his time. At the battle of 
Zutphen, in the Netherlands, after having two horses 'killed 
under him, he received a wound while in the act of mounting 
a third, and was carried bleeding and faint to the camp. 
Men wounded in battle usually suffer from extreme thirsts 
but water at such a time is not easily found. A small qmsicr. 
tity was brought to allay the thirst of Sir Philip, but as be 
was raising it to his lips, he observed that a poor wounded 
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soldier, who was carried past at that moment looked at the 
cup with wistful eyes. The generous Sidney instantly with¬ 
drew it untasted f0m his mouth and gave it to the soldiery- 
saying, ‘Thy necessity is greater than mine.’ 

Cluestions: , 

(1) Who was Sir Philip Sidney ? 

(2) Where and how did he receive the wound ? 

(3) Where was he taken ? 

(4) What do men wounded in battles usually suflFer 
. from ? 

(5) What did Sir Philip Sidney notice when he was* 
about to drink water ? 

16) Why did he not drink the water himself ? 

Answera: 

(1) ^Sir Philip Sidney was a brave soldider and a poef 
and the most cultured man of his time. 

(2) He received the wound at the battle of Zutphen. 
Two of his horses were killed. He was going to mount the- 
third, when he received the wound, 

(3) He was carried to the camp. 

(4) Those who are wounded in battle suffer greatly from- 
acute thirst. 

(5) When Sir Philip Sidney was about to raise the cup- 
of water to his lips, he saw that a wounded soldier looked at 
the cup with great longing. 

(6) Instead cf drinking the water himself Sir Philip 
Sidney made it over to the wounded soldier because Sidney 
felt that the soldier’s need for water was greater than his. 

own. 

IV 

A man was once hauled up before a judge on a charge of 
made a hole ih the wall of a man*s house and stolea 
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a box of jewels. The man fell upon his knees and wept and 
then prayed to the judge for mercy, saying that he was a 
poor and honest man, but his right hai^g ave him great 
trouble by its wicked ways. ‘Tt was my right hand/’ said he«. 
*‘that made the hole in the wall, went through apd stole the 
jewel-box, while 1 remained outside the wall. I did not enter 
the house, and so I am not a thief." The judge replied, "Yoil 
are indeed to be pitied, poor man, and your wicked right 
hand deserves punishment. So, I am sending your wicked 
right hand to prison for six years. You may remain outside 
the prison, just as you did when your right hand stole the 
jewels, while that hand serves its sentence.'’ 

Questions: 

(1) What was the oflFence for which the man was tried, 
by the judge 7 

(2) What did he do before praying for the judge’s mercy T 

(3) How did he try to prove that he was not a thief 7 

(4) What was the judge’s decision ? 

Answers : 

(1) The man was tried by the judge for the, offence of 
stealing a box of jewels through a hole made in the wall o£ 
the house of another man. 

(2) Before praying for the mercy of the judge the man 
knelt down before him and wept. 

(3) The man tried to plead his innocence by saying that 
it was bis right hand that went through the hole in the wall 
and stole the jewel-box while he himself was outside the 
house and so he was not a thief. 

(4) The judge decided that as his right hand was guilty / 
of the crime it was to be sent to prison, while the thiei; 
himself mi^t remain outside. 
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V 

Of all the amusements which can possibly be imagined 
'for a hard'worki^ maa after his daily toils, there is nothing 
like reading an entertaining book. It calls for no bodily 
■exertion of which he had enough. It relieves his home qf its 
dullness. It transports him to a lovelier and more interesting 
scene $ and while he enjoys himself there, he may forget the 
evils of the present moment. Nay. it accompanies him to his 
day’s work and if the book he has been reading be anything 
above the very idlest and lightest, it gives him something to 
think, besides the drudgery of his everyday occupation. If 
I were to pray for a taste which should stand me in good 
stead under every variety of circumstances and be a source 
of happiness, and cheerfulness through life, it would be a taste 
ior reading. Give a man this taste and the means of gratify¬ 
ing it Ind you can hardly fail of making a happy man, unless 
indeed, you put into his hands most perverse selection of 
books. You place him in contact with the best society in 
every period of history, with the wisest, the wittiest, with 
the tenderest, the bravest, and tK purest characters which 
have adorned humanity. You make a citizen of all nations, 
a contemporary of all ages. 

‘t^uestions; 

<1) What is the best source of amusement to a man 
after hard work during the day ? 

'2) How is the reading of light literature a recreation ? 

3) What benefits can be derived by studying good 
books ? 

[4) Why ^ould the author prize the taste fqr r«i|dipil 
above all f 
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Answers: 

(1) The best source of amusement^r diversion to a 
man after his hard work during the day is^an entertaining- 
book. 

(2) An entertaining book makes us cheer^u^ and forget 
our sorrows without involving any serious physical exercise. 

(3) The benefits of the study of a good book are still 
far-reaching. As a result of reading such a book a man is 
benefited not only at the time when he reads ity but also 
when he actually does not read it. A good book stimulates 
his thought even when he does not read it and awakens his 
thought and makes him cheerful at all times. 

(4) The author would prize the taste for reading above 
all because reading is a source of happiness and cheerfulness 
through life. It places him in contact with the best* minds 
of all ages and countries. 


VI 

Floods are often ^kised by an unusual amount of 
rain ; also by the quick melting of snow on the mountains. 
The rivers overflow their banks, and great damage results. 
But in some countries floods come down the rivers regularly 
every year, and here the people know how to control them 
by building high, strong banks or by cutting more channels 
for the water to flow along. This is what is done in Egypt, 
where without the Nile floods, successful agriculture would 
be impossible. In countries where floods come unexpectedly^ 
as in India and China, there is often widespread destructioa 
vith terrible loss of life. With no high ground for the. 
people to escape to, and the water rising above the roof^ 
of their houiest or washing their houses away, the unfor- 
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tunate people cling to what they can : but there is little hope 
“for them. E^en the strongest swimmers are borne away. 

‘Questions; ^ 

(1) What are floods due to or caused by ? 

(2) On Vhat does the success of agriculture depend in 
Egypt ? 

'(3) Why is flood so harmful to India and China ? 

(4) How are the people of India and China affected by 
floods f 

Answers: 

(1) Floods are often due to heavy rain-fall and the 
melting of snow. 

(2) The success of agricuture in Egypt depends on the 
Nile floods. People know when the flood will come and 
take |teps in time so that instead of causing devastation 
they "help agriculture. 

(3) Flood is so harmful to India and China because it 
'takes the people by surprise and catches them unprepared. 

(4) The people of India and Cj|5na suffer terribly during 
a flood The loss of life and property is great. Houses 
are submerged or washed away. People try to save them¬ 
selves by swimming. But sooner or later they are drowned 
. because nobody can swim for ever. 

VII 

India has decided to adopt the decimal system of coinage 
from April 1.1957. This system has been adopted by many 
' countries in the world. After a careful consideration in con¬ 
sultation with the Planning Commission, the State Govern¬ 
ments, different academic institutions, Chambers ot 
'Omimerce and business establishments, the Government have 
* decided to adopt the decimal system because of its definite 
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advantages. A reform in the coinage system is a most vital 
reform as it touches the life and habite of every single 
individual. For the success of such a refc^k) thereforei full 
appreciation of the problem ani the purpose is essential and 
it is expected that our people would be able to adjust themr 
-selves to the new system without much difficulty. 

Questions: 

fl) What was the time £xed for India s adoption of the 
decimal system of coinage ? 

(2) Why did the government decide to adopt ’this 
system ? 

(3) What is essential for the reform ? 

(4) What is expected of our people ? 

% 

Answers : 

(1) India decided to adopt the decimal system of Qpinage 
irom April 1, 1957, 

(2) The government decided to adopt the system because 
it has various advantages. 

(3) The success of ^is reform in the coinage system 
•depends on the people's realising the problem and the object 
■of the reform. 

(4) The expectation is that our people will easily adjust 
themselves to the reform. 

VIII 

Books are delightful society. If you go into a room filled 
with books, even without taking them down from their 
-shelves, they seem to speak to you* sjem to welcome you, 
seem to tell you that they hive something inside toeir covers 
that will be good for you, and that they are willing to 
impart that to you. Value them, and endeavour to turn 
them to account. 
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Ai to the books which you should read, there is hardly 
anything definite that can be said. Any good book» anr 
book that is wis^than yourself will teach you something— 
a great many things, indirectly and directly, if your mind 
be open to karn. Elimsy, desultory readers who fly ;Erom» 
foolish bcoks to foclish books, get good of none, and mis* 
chief of all. 

Queationa: 

(1) What do you feel when you get into a room filledt 

wth books y ^ 

(2) What are you to do with regard to the books ? 

(3) What will a book teach you ? 

(4) What does a desultory reader get from a book f 

Anawera: 

(1) i When we enter into a room filled with books, we* 
feel the books seem to invite us to their contents which may 
have many things that may be good for us. 

(2) We should value the books and turn them to account. 

(3) A book will teach us Jliany things directly or 
indirectly,, 

(4) A desultory reader who is not steady in his pursuit 
but passes on from one foolish book to another, gets only* 
mischief* and no benefit whatsoever. 

IX 

Of all articles of man’s furniture, the dock is certainly 
the most human. It has a face and hands that actually 
move. Punctuality is almost its invention. And what better 
servant than an industrious clodc 7 Day and night it woiks^ 
on, and all it wants at the end of a week or a month or even, 
a year, is a good winding. It alone is a true companion^ 
fpr when all is dark and lonely about you and die midmight 
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is heavy with dead silence and stillnesst the clock is there to 
tick your company. Then there is a pumng noise. “One !" 
is struck in the drum of darkness ; an^ night is once 
more alive and friendly. In daytime, it guides you in a 
work, particularly if you are a busy man. You ^nnot think 
of civilisation itself without it. 

Questions: 

(1) Which is the most human of all the articles used 
by man ? 

{2) How does a clock serve us ? 

V3) Who is our companion in the silence of midnight ? 

(4) What guides a busy man in his work ? 

(5) What is essential for civilisation ? 

Answers: 

(1) The clock is the most human of all the articles ot 
furniture used by man. 

(2) The clock serves us several good turns. Above all 
it helps us to be punctual in everything. It is our good 
companion. 

(3) In the still cf midnight hours when everything else 
seeing to be dead, it is the clock which is wide awake, so to 
say, with us. 

(4) It is the clock which guides a bus:i? man in his work 
in the daytime. 

(5) The clock is an essential adjunct of civilisation, 
which cannot be dispensed with. 

X 

Some take no thought of the value of money until 
they have come to the end of it, and many do the same 
with their time. The hours are allowed to flow by un*^ 

15 
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employed^ and then when life is fast drawinng to its dose, 
they bethink then^lves of the duty of making a wiser use of 
it. But the habnof carelessness may already have become 
confirmedi and they are unable to break the bonds with 
which they* have allowed themselves to be bound. .Lost 
wealth may be replaced by industry, lost knowledge by study, 
lost health by temperance and medicine but lost time is gone 
for ever. 

Questions : 

'(1) Of what sort of men does the author speak here 7 

(2) When do these people think of making a wiser use 
of time ? 

(3) What is the res« t of the neglect of time ? 

(4) In what does lost time differ from lost wealth or 
, knowledge 7 

(5) How can lost health be replaced 7 
Answers: 

(1) The author here speaks of the people who are 
careless about their time. 

(2) Such people think of making a wiser use of time 
when life is nearly spent. 

(3) Constant neglect of time in the long run develops 
into a deep-seated habit of neglect. 

(4) Lost time differs from lost wealth or knowledge. 
The latter can be regained and replaced by effort* the 
former is irrevocable. 

(5) If health is lost, it can be recouped with habits of 
temperance and curatives. 

Ezerdse 

1. An ass, that belonged to a gardener, and had little 
,.tO eat and much to do, besought Jupiter to release him fiooi 
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the gardener’s service and give him another master. Jupiter, 
angry at this discontent, made him over |^a porter. He had 
now heavier burdens to carry than before, and again he 
appealed to Jupiter to relieve him, who accordingly con¬ 
trived that he should be sold to a tanner. Thi ass having 
now fallen into worse hands than ever, and daily observing, 
how his master was employed, exclaimed with a groan, 
^Alas, wretch that I am I, It had been better for me to have 
remained content with my former masters, for now I see 
that my present owner not only works me harder while 
living, but will not even spare my hide when I am dead.” 
He, that is discontented in one place, will seldom be happy 
in another. 

Questions : 

(1) Why did the ass prav to be free from the gardener's 
service ? 

^2) What did Jupiter do at the prayer of the ass ? 

(3) Why was the a^sold to a tanner ? 

(4) What did the ass realise in the end ? 

(5) What happens to a discontented person ? 

2. Two old men in a Russian village decided to make a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. One of them was a rich peasant 
■named Efim. The other, who was not well-to-do, was named 
Elisey. The two men set out on their journey and Elisey 
was quite happy, trying to please his companion and to 
show love and goodwill to all whom they met. But there 
was no lightness in Efim’s heart, for he was worrying about 
4iow his family was doing the work at home. 

When they had walked for several weeks, Elisey one 
-day was tired and stopped to get a drink of watery but l^tn 
/kept on, since Elisey had said he would catch up with him. 
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But Elisey got no farther on his journey. In the house at 
which he stoppe^e found people starving to death, for 
there had been a famine in that district that year. Elisey 
changed his mind about catching up with his companion and 
stayed on to help the people. From one day his ‘stay 
stretched to several weeks. He not only got fOwd for the 
family, but bought them a field, a horse and cart, a cow 
and flour to last until the harvest. ‘For’, said he to himself^ 
‘how would it be to go beyond the sea to seek Christ and 
lose him within me ? I must not get the people starved/ 
Since all his money was spent, it was now impossible for him 
to go to Jerusalem, so he returned home. He found that his 
family had gathered the harvest, and everything was all right. 

Questions: 

(J) Who were the pilgrims ? 

(2) Where were they going ? 

(3) Why was Efim unhappy ? 

(4) Why did Elisey stop on the way ? 

(5) Why did Elisey stay back^ 

(6) What did he find, returning home ? 

3. Radium is a white powder Lhat looks like table salt. 
A pound of it would be worth a thousand pounds of gold. 
Radium is very costly because it is so scarce. A mere pinch 
ol it is worth a small fortune. There is only a few spoonfuls 
in all the world. 

But radium is so powerful that too much of it would be 
dapg^ous. If a pound or two could be gathered at one spot 
it would kill people who came near. You might approach 
and even handle the powder without feeling any pain, but 
in a week or two your skin would peel off, your eyes would 
Imom Idindi and death w(ndd soon follow. 
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Even the tiny quantities that we possess have caused harm 
tq those who have experimented with theH^One man carried 
in his waistcoat pocket a small tube of it to use in a lecture, 
and about three weeks afterwards the skin under the pocket 
turned red and began to fall away j a deep and painful sore 
formed that took weeks to heal. Radium is so scarce, so costly, 
and so powerful that only men of science dare experiment 
with it. 

Questions: 

(1) What is radium ? 

(2) How costly is it ? 

(3) Why is it so costly ? 

(4) What will happen if you handle radium ? 

(5) What happened to a man who carried a tube of 
radium in his waistcoat pocket ? 

(6) Why do only men of science dare experiment with 
radium ? 

4. I write for young^mcn who desire to live a life worth 
living, to turn to the best and highest advantage such gifts 
and endowments as God has bestowed upon them, and to 
leave the world, when their work is ended, something the 
better for their re-existence, so far as their sphere of action, 
whether large or limited, is concerned. 1 invite them to begin, 
if they have not already begun, the noble labour of self- 
culture> of the education of their faculties and the discipline 
of their passions. Jeremy Taylor says, "Life is like playing 
at tables ; the luck is not in our power, but playing the 
game is.*' I invite my readers to learn how to play the 
game. A distinction is rightly drawn between talents, and 
acquirements. And yet the distinction is frequently a very 
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thin line indeed ? so thin that I am sure a young man who 
wills strongly andjfets strenuously may efface it. 

Questions: 

(1) For whom does the author write ? 

(2) What does he ask them to do ? 

(3) What does Jeremy Taylor say ? 

(4) Who can destroy the distinction between talent and 
acquirements ? 

5. It is not accident that helps a man in the world so 
much as purpose and persistent industry. To the feeble^ 
sluggish and purposeless, the happiest accidents avail nothing, 
—they pass them by, seeing no meaning in them. But it is 
astonishing how much can be accomplished if we are prompt 
to seise and improve the opportunities for action and effort 
which are constantly presenting themselves. Stephenson 
taught himself Arithmetic and Mensuration while working 
as an engine-man during the nightshift; and when he could 
snatch a few moments in the ii||^3rvals allowed for meals 
during the day, he worked out sums with a bit of chalk upon 
the sides of the colliery waggons. Dalton’s industry was 
the habit of his life. An hour in every day withdrawn 
from frivolous pursuits would, if profitably employed, enable 
a person of ordinary capacity to go far towards mastering a 
science. It would make an ignorant man a well-informed 
one in less than ten years. Time should not be allowed to 
pass without yielding fruits, in the form of something learnt 
worthy of being known, some good principle cultivated or 
some good habit strengthened. 

Questions: 

(X) What helps a man more than accident 7 
(2) How can we accompl^h much ? 
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(3) What would Stephenson teach himself during the 
night-shift ? 

(4) What would he do in the int^vals allowed for 
meals ? 

(5) How should time be fruitfully employed ? 

6. There can be no two opinions that the manufacture 
of motor vehicles is very important for the economic deve¬ 
lopment of a country. It is the expansion of this industry 
which, both metaphorically and literally, would lift the 
country from the “bullock-cart economy.* This industry 
has been found all over the world to be the best feeder 
industry. It creates additional subsidiary industries and 
employments. Men and things move swiftly and distances 
shrink i space which divides men and separates production 
centres from markets tends to become smaller andtto dis¬ 
appear. The importance of quick and cheap transport, 
such as automobiles offer, to a developing economy cannot 
be oyer-emphasized. It was a very wise decision which the 
Government took on #e recommendation of the Tariff 
Commission, to encourage automobile industry. The industry 
has made commendable progress in the last decade. As a 
result of the economic development that has taken place 
during the two Plans the demand for automobiles is steadily 
going up. 

Questions: 

(1) What is the best feeder industry ? 

(2) What would lift the country from the bullock-cart 
economy ? 

(3) What are the gifts of the manufacture of motor- 
vehicles ? 

(4) What was a very wise decision of the Government ? 
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(5) Why is the demand for automobiles steadily ^oing 
up? 

7. Give a man a taste tor reaaing ana tne means oi 
gratifying it and you place him in contact with the best 
society in every period of history, with the wisest*, the 
wittiest, the bravest and the purest characters who have 
adorned humanity. You make him a denizen of all nations, 
a contemporary of all ages. It is hardly possible but that 
the character should take a higher and better tone from the 
constant habit of associating, in thought, with a class of 
thinkers above the average of humanity. It is morally 
impossible but that the manners should take a tinge of good 
breeding and civilization from having constantly before one’s 
eyes the way in which the best-bred and the best-informed 
men have talked and conducted themselves in their 
intercourse with each other. 

Questions; 

(1) How can a man be placed in contact with the best 
society in every period of hjptory ? 

(2) How is character improved ? 

(3) How does the reading of good books affect the 
manners ? 

8. Why do w6 want to know history ? Why does history 
form a recognised part of our education ? Simply because 
all of us, and everyone of us, ought to know how we have 
come to be what we are, so that each generation need not 
start again from the same point and toil over the same 
grounds, but profiting by the experience of those who came 
before may advance towards higher points and nobler aims. 
As a child when growing up might ask his father or grand¬ 
father who had built the home, they lived in, or who had 
cleared the field idiat yielded them their food, we ask the 
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fjistorians whence we came, and how we came into possession 
of what we call our own. History maj^also tell us many 
useful and amusing things ; but what history has to teach us 
before all and everything, is our antecedents, our own 
ancestors, our own descent. 

<Questions: 

(1) What do we ask the historians ? 

(2) What does a growing child ask his father ? 

(3) About whom do the historians tell us ? 

(4) What is the good of knowing about the past 
generation ? 

9. If an Indian today were magically transported back 
five thousand years to the ancient town of Mohenjo Daro, 
land opened by Sir John Marshall, and described in his 
great work, he would see a splendid city, but yet it would 
not strike him as so very strange. He would see men of 
various races, some swarthy of skin, others fair, some of the 
Chinese type, busy on their daily work. He would see 
wheeled carts, with sup^es of wheat and barley, hauled by 
buffaloes or oxen on broad straight thoroughfares laid out 
ior a lively traffic, leading into the town from* north and 
south and east and west. He would see dogs basking in the 
streets as today. He would meet men Coming down the 
great North Road, leading strings of camels from the desert 
lands, or others up the Great South Road with elephants 
bringing produce from the hot, moist districts. Outside in, 
the country he would see shepherds tending their flocks of 
sheep, and swine routing for dainties. He would see that 
the folk were dressed in the same white cotton, much as in 
India today, the women wearing beautiful necklaces, with 
armlets, fillets, girdles, earrings and anklets of silver, of 
jgdd, of porcelain, of ivory* Soldiers would inarch past hiia 
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carrying axes on their shoulders, with maces and spears and 
daggers thrust thuDugh their girdles* and some with bom 
and arrows too. nut he would be surprised that they had 
no armour* nor did they carry swords, nor had they yet 
discovered ihe use of iron. They were still in the Age of 
Bronze. 

Questions: 

(1) What type of men and women could be seen at 
Mohenjo Daro ? How did they dress and decorate them¬ 
selves ? 

(2) What kind of transport was used in those days'? 

(3) What were the differences in the tra:ffic between the 
Great North Road and the Great South Road ? 

(4) How would you describe a soldier of the time ? 

10. One of Heaven’s gifts to man is humour* for it adds 
innocent pleasure to life both in health and sickness, and 
helps to promote good feeling among people in their daily 
intercourse with one another. Sydney smith says* *Man 
could direct his ways by plain reason, and support his life by 
tasteless food ; but God has given wit* and flavour, and 
brightness and laughter* and perfumes to enliven the days of 
man’s pilgiimage, and to charm his pained steps over the 
rugged path.’ Think for a moment what life would be if 
there were no hCmour or wit in the world, no laughter, no 
fun. Now humour is not the same thing as wit. Wit is con* 
cerned chiefly vith words, while humour deals rather with 
situations, a man may be witty and yet not possess much 
humour. Humour is something much larger and profounder 
than wit. Nearly all our great writers have the gift of 
humour. 

But, like all the pleasurable things of life, wit and 
humour have their dangers, and three of the commonest are 
those of being vulgar, unkind, or profane. In other worda 
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those who use these gifts of wit and humour must avoid 
vulgarity, must see that they do not hurt^the feelings of* 
others, and must beware of jesting about sacred things. 
I*he only way in which we can acquire a right taste for 
what is good in the world of wit is to read good examples, 
and fortunately we have many in our literature. Shakespeare' 
is a mine himself, so is Dickens. 

Questions: 

(1) What are the benefits of humour ? 

(2) How do wit and humour difiper ? 

(3) What are the dangers of wit and humour ? 

(4) What should the man of wit and humour avoid ? 

(5) Name two English authors in whose works we find 
many examples of wit and humour. 

11. Chemistry tells us that air is a gas made up of three 
gases called nitrogen, oxygen and carbon-dioxide. The gas 
that is so necessary for our life and health is the oxygen in 
the air. It is this that gi^i^s us vigour and keeps our life 
going. When we breathe in, we fill our lungs with air ; and 
the oxygen in this air is taken up by the blood* which is 
passing through the lungs back to the heart. The heart, 
which is a wonderful pump, drives this blood full of oxygen 
into tubes called arteries, which, like irrigation canals, carry 
it to every organ of the body. The blood as it passes along 
gradually loses the oxygen it carries, which ts taken up by 
the various organs. It returns by way of other tubes, called 
veins, to the lungs to be purified and again filled witb 
oxygen. So by this wonderful system of the circulation of 
the blood, and the purifying power of the lungs, the oxygen 
of the air is being constantly brought to all the organs of 
the body. 
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Now there is a good deal of difference between the air 
we breathe in ai^ the air we breathe out, and between the 
blood as it leaves the heart and the blood as it comes back 
to the lungs. When we breathe in fresh air, about one-fifth 
of it is oxvlen and there is very little of carbon-didzide, 
which in excess is poisonous. But the air we breathe out of 
'the lungs contains much less oxygen and a good deal of 
carbon^dioxide. This means that the blood has taken up a 
good deal of oxygen from the air in the lungs and that the 
'body has produced a certain amount of the poisonous gas» 
which is got rid of by breathing out. 

^Questions: 

(1) Of what gases is air made up ? 

(2) Why is oxygen necessary to life ? 

(3J How does our blood get oxygen ? 

(4) What is the difference between the air we breathe 
in and the air we breathe out ? 

12. It is no doubt true that we cannot go through life 
without sorrow. There can be noffiunshine without shade. 
We must not complain that roses have thorns^ but rather be 
grateful that thorns bear flowers. Our existence here is so 
'Complex that we must expect much sorrow and suffering. 
But although a gdod man may at times be angry with the 
world} it is certain that no man who did his duty in it was 
ever discontented with the world. The world is a looking- 
glass ; if you smile, it smiles ; if you frown, it frowns back. 
If you look at it through a red glass, it seems red and rosy $ 
if through a blue all blue, if through a smoky onei all dull 
and dingy. Always try to look at the bright side of things ; 
almost everything has a bright side. There are some persons 
whose smile* the sound of W^hose voice, whose very presence, 
^eem like a ray of sunslune, and brightens a whole room. 
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While we should feel grateful, and enjoy to the full the 
innumerable blessings of life, we cannot ewect to have no 
sorrows and anxieties. 

Questiona: 

(1) For what should we be grateful ? 

(2) Why should we expect sorrow and su£fering in^ 
life? 

(3) Who is not discontented with the world ? 

(4) To what is the world likened ? What are the 
similarities ? 

(5) What should we always try to look at ? 

13. Town-life is spent amid much competition, bustle 
and hurry till late hours ; add to this the temptation to vice 
and it will be admitted that the drawbacks of town^life are 
serious indeed. The town, however^ has its advarftages. 
All kinds of legitimate entertainments are to be had, and. 
free libraries, museums, picture houses and lectures are a 
real boon to those who are intellectually inclined. It may 
be, partly because of this^o doubt, that the mental faculties 
of townsmen appear to be in every way keener than those of 
rustics. Hence it is usually in the city that we have the 
greatest scientific discoveries and inventions. On the other 
hand, there is much to be urged in favour of country-life. 
J-ife in the country—which is the life in Nature—brings 
with it fresh air, and wholesome and unadulterated food.. 
More than that, it brings safety, peace and quiet. 

Questiona: 

(1) What are the drawbacks of town'dife ? 

(2) What are the advantages of town-life ? 

(3) How do townsmen difiPex from rustics ? 

(4) What can be urged in favour of country-life t. 
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14. During the time that France was divided into 

.provinces (or d^edoms as they were called) there reigned 

in one of these provinces a usurper, who had deposed and 

banished his elder brother, the lawful duke. 

The duke who was thus driven from his dominions, 

retired with a few faithful followers to the forest of Arden $ 
and here the good duke lived with his loving friends, who 
had put themselves into a voluntary exile for his sake, while 
their lands and revenues enriched the false usurper > and 
custom soon made the life of careless ease they led here 
more sweet to them than the pomp and uneasy splendour of 
a courtier’s life. Here they lived like the old Robin Hood of 
'England, and to this forest many noble youths daily resorted 
from the court, and did fleet the time carelessly as they did 
whd lived in the golden age. In the summer they lay along 
under the fine shade of the large forest trees, making the 
-playful sports of the wild deer $ and so fond were they of 
these poor dappled fools, who seemed to be the native 
inhabitants of the forest* that it ^ieved them to be forced 
to kill them to supply themselves with venison for their food. 
When the cold winds of winter made the duke feel the change 
of his adverse fortune, he would endure it patiently and say, 
'*These chilling winds which blow upon my body are true 
counsellors ; they do not fiatter but represent truly to me my 
condition, and though they bite sharply, their tooth is not 
yet so keen as that of unkindness and ingratitude. I find 
that, howsoever men speak against adversity, yet some sweet 
uses are to be extracted from it $ like the jewel, precious for 
medicine, whidi is taken from the head of venomous and 
despised toad.*’ In this manner did the patient duke draw a 
•useful moral from everything that he saw, and by the help oi 
mordlistng turn, in that life of his remote from public 
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haunts, he could find tongues in trees, books in running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in evg^tbing. 

Questions: 

(1) Who was the usurper ? What did he do ? 

(^) Who put themselves into a voluntary exile ? 

Why did they do so ? 

(3) How did they live ? 

(4) What did they do in the summer ? 

(5) What did the duke do when cold winds blew ? 

(6) What conclusion did the duke draw from his 
forest-life ? 

15. Early in the following morning. Nebon reached 
Portsmouth and having despatched his business on shore 
•endeavoured to elude the people by taking a byway to the 
beach i but a crowd collected in his train, pressing forward 
to obtain a sight of bis face ; many were in tears and many 
knelt down before him and blessed him as he passed. England 
has had many heroes ; bu^never one who so entirely possess* 
ed the love of his fellow'Countrymen as Nekon.' All men 
bnew that his heart was as humane as it was fearless, that 
there was not in his nature the slightest alloy of selfishness or 
cupidity* but that with perfect and entire devotion he served 
Jhis country with all his heart, and with all his soul and with 
all his strength \ and therefore they loved him as truly and 
fervently as he loved England. They pressed upon the para- 
>pet to gaze after him, when his barge pushed off and he 
was returning their cheers by waving his hat. The sentinels 
who endeavoured to prevent them from trespassing upon 
this ground, were wedged among the crowd ; and an Q&er 
who, not very prudently upon such an occasion* oxdered 
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them to drive the people down with their bayonetSi was 
compelled speedUv to retreat. 

I 

Questions: 

(1) Who was the hero and why was he so dear to 
England ? 

(2) What did the people do> when he was on his way to* 
the beach ? 

^ (3) How did the people try to have a last look at him ? 

(4) What was the officer’s order to the sentinels ? What 
was the result of it ? 

16. The next great advance in medical science was the 
discovery of chloroform by Sir James Simpson. Before 
this, patients had had to undergo operations while conscious, 
and &ad suffered fearful pain and agony in the process. Even 
the bravest men trembled under the surgeon’s knife, and 
many died on the operation table. But now even the most 
serious operations can be carried^ut without pain. 

Operations became more and more frequent, but though 
the patient did not feel the surgeon’s knife cut into his flesh,, 
he often suffered terrible pain afterwards. Dreadful forms of 
blood-poisoning 'and septic poisoning would set in round the 
€pen wound, which often caused the patient’s death. 

Lord Lister suggested that if wounds were washed with 
carbolic acid they would heal splendidly. He insisted that 
carbolic acid should be used to wash the surgeon’s instru¬ 
ments, the surgeon’s and nurse’s hands, and even the patient’s 
body. The wound was to be washed with carbolic acid every 
day and iktn dressed with clean cotton wod to keep any 
fresh germs away. As*a result of Lister’s new metfaodsr 
deaths from septic pdtoning became rare. 
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Questions: 

•(1) By whom was chloroform discover A ? 

(2) What was the condition of a patient undergoing a 
surgical operation before the discovery 

(3) What did Lord Lister suggest ? 

(4) What use of the carbolic acid did he insist on ? 

(5) What was the result of Lister’s method ? 

17. One of the reasons why there arc not enough jobs is 
that the country is not well developed. It follows from tiiis 
that as development goes on under the Plans there will be 
more and more jobs to be had. Workers will be wanted for 
building schemes, for the big dams, for large and small indus¬ 
tries and for the education and health programmes. As 
development takes place in the village, old trades will ^ring 
to life once more. Farming, fisheries, and forests, too, will 
claim new workers. A special problem is that of educated 
young people who cannot get jobs. Recently, many of these 
people have been appointed teachers in the villages. Others 
are being helped to set up small industries and to form co¬ 
operatives to carry goods by truck. We are also, as you 
know, making changes in our education system so that young 
people will not have the same difiSculty in finding jobs in 
future years. These are some of the ways in which we are 
trying to help those without work. Work for all is, however, 
our goal and we must make a special effort to reach it as 
soon as possible. 

QuestioiiB: 

(1) What does the lack of enough jobs point to f 

(2) How will the people get more jobs as a result of tihe 
Hans? 

16 
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(3) How are the educated young people being employed ? 

(4) What is #ie goal of the Plans ? 

18. It is by failures as well as by success that the true 
ideal of the man of science is reached \ and it is one of the 

f 

noblest of ideals. It is his task to penetrate into the secrets 
of nature} to push back the circumference of darkness that 
surrounds uS} to disclose ever more and more the limitless 
beauty, harmonious order and unalterable laws that extend 
thiFOughout the universe. And while he thus enlarges our 
knowledge, he shows us also how nature may be made to 
minister to the service of humanity. It is to him and to 
his conquests that the material progress of man is mainly due. 
He may well be satisfied with his vast and wonderful 
achievements. But his eye is turned rather to the future 
than fo the past. What he has done seems to him but little 
in comparison with infinite possibilities that lie beyond. So 
he presses forward, not self-satisfied and proud, but rather 
humble, yet full of hope and courage for the work of future 
conquest that lies before him. 

Questions *: 

(1) How is the ideal of a man of science reached or 
realised ? 

(2) What are the tasks before a man of science 7 

(3) How does he show that Nature may minister to the 
service of humanity ? 

(4) To whom and to what is our material progress 
due ? 

(5) How does a man of science compare his success 7 

19. In the smjail hut in which Alexander Selkirk Hved 
elpne in his uninhabited itiand, he was very much pestered 
by rats which gnawed his clothes and when he was 
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^sleeping. He, therefore, tamed and fed a number of kittens 
which, as they grew upj defended him a^inst his enemies. 
When his clothes were quite worn out, he dried and sewed 
together the skins of goaits with which he clothed himself, 
and'dressed in that way he could, when out hunting, pass 
through bushes and brambles as carelessly as any animal. 
Once it happened that, after running up to the summit of a 
hill, he was stretching forward to seize a goat when he 
slipped and, with the goat under him, he fell down a 
precipice and was knocked senseless. He lay there for three 
days—a length of time which he measured by the growth of 
the moon since he had last seen it. 

His manner of life was on the whole extremely pleasant 
and time never hung heavy on his hands. His nights were 
untroubled and his days joyful. He set aside special *times 
in which to say his prayers, and so that he should not lose 
.his power of speech, he always prayed aloud. 

When at last he was rescued from the island, he did not 
seem at all pleased at g^ng back to his native country. 
Indeed he frequently expressed regret at having t;o go back 
home, saying that he preferred the quietness of his solitary 
life. 


<2uestions : 

(1) Why did Alexander Selkirk tame kittens ? 

(2) How did the clothes which he made for himself help 
him when he went a*hunting ? 

j(3) What did he learn by measuring the growth of the 
moon ? 

,(4) Why did he prefer the life on his island to diat in 
his native country ? 
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20. In certain African tribes it was found that a number 
of young baby borf^had a reddish tint in their hair and skhr. 
These boys were weakly and suffered from a number of 
disorders as.wcll as from being mentally rather slow. At 
least one in every three died young j in the Belgian Congo 
the mortality rate in some districts was nearly 100 per cent. 

The Africans themselves thought that the Red Boys, as 
they called them, were under a curse. They thought the 
boys* parents had done wrong and that their children had 
been cursed in this way as a punishment. Recognizing this 
as a typical ‘old wives’ tale’, World Health Organisation set 
up a team of experts to enquire into the disease. Why was 
it scattered in the curious way all the way from Egypt to 
the Union of South Africa ? Why did it sometimes afflict 
only one child in a big family ? Was it caused by a germ ? 
Was it catching ? Nobody knew. 

Soon one fact began to emerge with particular clearness. 
People whose diet contained plenty of body^building foods, 
such as milk, meat, and fish had nef Red Boys among their 
children. ' 

Queations: 

(1) Who were called the Red Boys ? 

(2) What did the Africans themselves think the malady 
of the Red Boys to be due to ? 

(3) What were the different enquiries of the World 
Health Organisation about the disease ? 

(4) What was the fact clear to the team of experts ? 



SECTION III 

PRECIS-WRITING 

( WITH MODEL ANSWERS) 

I 

Original : No matter in what way we look upon man as 
a mere animal, he would appear to be out of< harmony with 
the rest of the creation. He has not muscular strength 
sufficient to hold his own against the larger animals of the 
cat kind. Very small animals, like the rabbit, easily outrun 
him, while his unprotected body leaves him at the mercy of 
the smallest biting of a stinging insect. As an animal, 
therefore, man would seem to have been destined for a short 
stay upon the earth. With man, however, came a ne^ force 
or power which he could so use as to become the lord of the 
creation. 

Tide : How man could be the lord of creation 

Pre cis : If man weL% merely an animal, he would find 
himself rather helpless against all other animals, and his 
stay on earth might also be shortened. He, however, has 
been gifted with a special power which has made him the 
lord of the creation. 

II 

Original : One of the greatest of all recent discoveries, 
that of radium, was made by a woman—Madame Marie 
Curie, daughter of a Polish science teacher. Marie had 
determined to take up science as her profession. While 
earning her living as a teacher of science in a Paris school, 
she studied under Dr. Pierre Curie, a young French 
ficientist. 
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In 1895 the teacher and his pupil were married. They had 
no money for a ggf^d laboratoryi so they made one in an 
old, dark store-room, and three years later, after working 
almost day and night, it was the pupil who succeeded in 
discovering the new and wonderful substance, radium. In 
1904 Pierre and Marie Curie received the Nobel Prize in 
Physics, and the University of Paris created a special de- 
partment for the study of radium, appointing Dr. Curie as 
its head with his wife as his chief assistant. Only three years- 
later Pierre Curie was killed in a street accident in Paris. 
But Marie was determined to carry on his work. She was 
appointed in his place, and in 1911 she won the Nobel Prize 
again, this time in Chemistry. 

Title : Madame Marie Curie, the discoverer of radium 

Pre'eis : When a teacher of science in a Polish school^ 
Madame Curie discovered radium, working laboriously in 
an old, dark store-room. She and her husband jointly 
won the Nobel Prize in Physics ^n 1904, In 1911 again 
she won the same prize in Chemistry when she was the head 
of the department for the study of radium in Paris University 
in place of her husband who had been killed in an accident. 

Ill 

Original: It is much better to give hope and strengths 
and courage than money. The best help is not to bear the 
troubles of others for them, but to inspire them with courage 
and energy to bear their burdens for themselves and meet 
the difficulties of life bravely. To help others is no easy 
matter but requires a clear head, a wise judgement, as well 
as a warm heart. We must be careful not to uiidermine 
independence in our anxiety to relieve distress. It is 
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important, therefore, as far as possible not so much to give 
a man bread as to put him in the way of earning 
it, not to give direct aid but hel^ others to help 
themselves. 

Title : The best way of helping people 

Pre cis : To help a man with hope, courage and energy 
is much better than helping him with money. Not kindness 
alone but wisdom too is necessary in one who wants to 
help others. The best way to help a man is to help him to 
help himself. 


IV 

Original: Floods are often caused by an unusual amount 
of rain, also by the quick melting of snow on the mountains. 
The rivers overflow their banks and great damage results. 
But in some countries floods come down the rivers regularly 
every year and here the people know how to control them 
by building high strong banks or by cutting more canals for 
the water to flow along, This is what is done in Egypt, where 
without the Nile floods, successful agriculture would be im¬ 
possible. In countries where floods come unexpectedly, as 
in India and China, there is often widespread destruction 
with terrible loss of life, with no high ground for the people 
to escape to, and the water rising above the roofs of their 
houses or washing their houses away, the unfortunate people 
cling to what they can ; but there is little hope for them. 
Even the strongest swimmers are borne away. 

Title : The devastation caused by flood 

Pre'eis: Floods often cause much damage. In some 
countries where they come regularly people can control 
them ; but where they come unexpectedly, lots of people lose 
their houses, properties and their lives even. 
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V 

Original: Tl^ secret of great success lies in perse¬ 
verance. This, more than anything elset was at the bottom 
of the great victories of Napoleon. And this will also 
account tor the humbler forms of success. Never to •give 
way in the face of a set-back is the only condition that can 
lead to victory. Even the worst situation can be set right 
by courage and perseverance. Past failures should give but 
stronger force to greater efforts. Life, however dark and 
disihal. can be made to look bright and cheerful if the light 
of hope and courage in our souls is not allowed to go out. 

Title : Perseverance is the secret of success. 

Pre’eis : Perseverance is at the root of success, great 
and humble. Failures should not damp cur spirit but 
should stimulate us to greater efforts. Hope and courage 
dispel the gloom of despair and make life bright and 
cheerful. 


VI 

Originall Man is the maker of his fortune. We 
cannot prosper in life if we are afraid of labour. Some 
people think that success in life depends on luck or chance. 
Nothing can be farther from truth. Scientists have toiled 
day and night in their laboratories to invent gramophone, 
radio and television which have added to the joy of our 
life. Life is not a bed of roses. Life will be sure misery 
if we shrink from labour and fail to earn money to meet 
our daily expenses. Industry is the secret of success not 
only for an individual but also for a nation. Russia and 
America are the most powerful nations of the world today* 
Xhey have attained this power and position by virtue of 
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the earnest toil of their children. We» Indians, too must 
work hard if we want to raise the prestig^f our homeland 
in the eye of the world. 

Title : Why we should labour hard 

Precis: Success of a nation as well as of an individual 
depends not on luck or chance but on hard labour. 
Some nations have become very powerful through their 
hard labour. To make our nation as great we should also 
labour hard. 


VII 


Original : The clearest sign of a growing intelligence 
is an increase of the quality which we call curiosity. 
Throughout history there have always been men and women 
•who were not content to know what they were told j they 
wanted to £ind out more $ they wanted to see if things 
could be done in a different way, a better way. Without 
this curiosity, this desire to see more, there would be no 
progress. People would^^simply go on thinking the same 
thoughts, and having the same ideas as their forefathers, there 
would be no change. 

The p3ople who want to think differently, and to act 
differently are, therefore, very important-people. But they 
are nearly always the people who get into trouble. Why ? 
It is because there is another quality in all of us which 
dghts against our curiosity. That is the quality of laziness. 

Title • Curiosity is a mark of intelligence. 

Pre cis ; Curiosity to see, to know and to do more lies 
at the root of progress which is impossible without it. The 
|)eople thinking and acting differently are very important^ 
though they are often put into trouble because of the laziness 
in us which fights against our curiosity. 
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VIII 

Original : first thing men learnt, as soon as they' 

began to study nature carefully* was that the same causes^ 
always give rise to the same efipects. The sun always rises 
on one side and sets on the other ; the changes of the Moon 
follow one after another in the same order and with similar 
intervals $ some stars never sink below the horizon of the 
place in which we live ; the seasons ate more or less regular * 
water always flows downhill; fire always burns } plants grow 
up from seeds and yield seeds from which the plants grow 
up again ^ animals are born, grow, reach maturity and die,, 
age after age. in the same way. Thus the notion of an order 
of nature and of a fixity in the relation of cause and effect 
between things gradually entered the mind of men. So far 
as or^er prevailed, it was felt that the things were explained ^ 
while the things that could not be explained, were said tO' 
come about by chance or to happen by accident. 

Title :. Order and fixity in causal relation in nature 

Pre'cis : Careful study of natuif. revealed a regular order 

in all the changes in nature. People came to know that the 

■ _ . 

same cause always produces the same effect. Things which 

could not be explained on account of complexity were said 

to be due to chance and accident. 

IX 

OrUinal : There seems to be a general, though uncon- 
scious, conspiracy existing against each other's individuality 
and manhood. We discourage self reliance, and demand, 
conformity. Each must see with others’ eyes, and think 
through others’ minds. We are idolaters of customs and 
observances, looking behind, not forward and upwards* 
pinned down and held back by ignorance and weakness, we^ 
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are afraid of standing alone or of thinking and acting for 
ourselves. Conventionalism rules all. We fear stepping out 
into the free ait of independent thought mid action. We 
refuse to plant ourselves upon instincts, and to vindicate our 
spiritual freedom. We are content to bear others' fruit, not 
our own. In private affairs the same spirit is alike harmful. 
We live as society directs, each according to the standard 
of our class. We have a suparstitious reverence for custom. 
So long as we do this, we are expectable' according to class 
notions. Thus many rush open-eyed upon misery for Yio 
better excuse than a foolish fear of the world. 

Title : Obedience to customs 

Breads : In affairs, public and private, there is a strong 
tendency to conform to customs and observances, to the 
sacrifice of individuality and manhood. Ignorance, weaJkness 
and fear stand in the way of independent thought and action, 
spiritual freedom and exercise of instincts. While they, 
make us ^respectable' according to class notions they often 
lead us to misery. 

* 

* 

X 

Original 5 Unemployment arises from a,variety of causes. 
One that is always recurring, and of the effects of which we 
have had a recent example, is the dis-organisation of industry 
resulting from long war : this is a serious problem admitting, 
of no easy solution at the best times. Again, there is the 
unemplosmaent which follows a marked diminution in the- 
quantity of any raw product, such as cotton ; then fewer 
bands arc required in the mills and factories. We may call 
this cause *bad harvest.' Similar, but more serious, is the 
effect of changes in industry due to invention of machinery* 
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-which does more work and requires fewer workers. And yet 
another serious ^use is a strike or lock-out and this is all the 
4aiore to be deploired because such a stoppage sometimes is 
vdue to a very trivial matter—perhaps the fact that men arc 
-working half an hour longer than the regulations of >their 
Union permit. 

Title i The causes of unemployment 

Precis : The four most impoitant causes of unemploy¬ 
ment are the disorganisation of industry by long war, 
.inadequate supply of raw materials due to bad harvest, 
invention of labour-saving machinery, and dislocation of 
industry caused by disputes between the labourers and their 
-employers. 


Exercise 

1. A right-minded man will shrink from seeming to be 
what be is not, or pretending to be richer than he really is 
or assuming a style of living thal^is circumstances will not 
justify. He will have courage to live honestly within his 
means rather than live dishonestly upon the means of other 
people ; for he, who incurs debts in striving to maintain a 
-style of living beyond his income, is in spirit as dishonest 
as the man who openly picks your pocket. To many this 
may seem an extreme view but it will bear the strictest test. 
The honourable man* on the other hand, is frugal of his 
means, and pays his way honestly. He does not seek to pass 
himself off as richer than he is, or by running into debt, 
-open account with ruin. As that man is not poor^ whose 
means are small but whose desires are controlled, so tbit 
man is rich, whose means are more than sufficient for hit 
wants. 
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2. The demand for newspapers in a country depends* 
upon the progress of education. The edu^ted people are 
always anxious to know the outside worloT They like to^* 
know what is happening in their country and other 
countries of the world. It is newspapers which Satisfy this 
curiosity of theirs. No civilized nation can keep pace with 
other nations of the world, unless it is informed regularly 
of the events of other countries. We cannot benefit our' 
selves by the wise sayings and valuable instructions of the 
great saints or teachers who live at a great distance from 
us, without the help of newspapers. Through newspapers 
we meet daily with the great people of the world, and with 
the ways and habits of great nations. Newspapers bring- 
us in close touch with our government. 

3. To be properly enjoyed, a walking tour should be 
taken alone. If you go in a company, or even in pairs, it is 
no longer a walking tour in anything but name ; it is some, 
thing else and more in the nature of a picnic. A walking 
tour should be gone upon ^one, because freedom is essential, 
for its enjoyment $ because you should be able to stop and 
go on, follow this way or that as the pace takes you i and 
because you have your own pace, and not alongside a. 
champion walker. And you must be opert to impressions 
and let your thoughts take colour from what you see. You 
should be as a pipe for any wind to play upon. 

4. There is something wonderful to be said and known 
of the commonest things thou seest. A mine of precious^ 
metals lies under the bare ugly rocks thou hast trod a hun« 
dred times. Pearl beds lie in the dark muddy water where 
thou hast fished times without number. An angel is disguised 
in, ^ humUedooking lUan whom thou hast long known and 
who> many ttmesi sought thy help in vain. Every tdiject: 
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^8 its message* and every event has its mission. There is 
no purposeless tjj^ng in the world* nothing common* nothing 
^insignificant in what God has made because the Maker has 
made each thing a symbol of some deep thought in His mind. 

5. Money is said to be power, which is, in some *cases 
true, and the same may be said of knowledge ; but superior 
sobriety, industry and activity are a still more certain 
source of power ; for without them knowledge is of little 
use ; and, as to the power, which money gives, it is that of 
brute force, it is the power of the bludgeon, and the bayonet, 
and of the bribed press* tongue and pen. Superior sobriety, 
industry* activity, though accompanied with but a moderate 
portion of knowledge* command respect, because they have 
great and visible influence. The drunken, the lazy and the 
inertcstand abashed before the sober and the active. Besides 
.all those whose interests are at stake prefer, of necessity, 
those whose exertions produce the greatest and most 
Immediate and visible effect. Self-interest is no respecter of 
persons * it asks, not who knows bgjt, what ought to be done, 
but who is most likely to do it * we may and often do admire 
^the talents of lazy and even dissipated men* but we do not 
trust them with the care of our interests. 

6- Make up your minds while you are young as to the 
way your life should be moulded. It is far easier, while 
;your hearts are young and fresh, and open to all good in- 
'Buences, to make your lives beautiful and pure in the sight 
of God and man, than it is to do so after your character has 
become more formed, and the chill world has cooled down 
your young affections and enthusiasm. I saw once, lying 
-side by side in a workshop, two heads made metaL the 
was perfect, idl the leatures of a noble manly came 
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-out clear and distinct in their lines of strength and beauty \ 
.and in the other, scarcely a single fcatur|^ could be recog- 
Jiised. It was all marred and spoiled. “The metal had been 
let grow a little too cool. Sir”, said the man who was 
.showing it to me. I could not help thinking how true that 
was of many a form more precious than metal. Many a young 
:soul that might be stamped with the image and supers¬ 
cription of the king while it is warm with the love and glow 
•of early youth is allowed to grow too cold, and the writing 
is blurred and the image is marred. 

7. Fortune has often Dean blamed for her blindness ; but 
fortune is not so blind as men are. Those who look into 
jpractical life will find that fortune is usually on the side of 
the industrious as winds and waves are on the side of the 
(best navigators. In the pursuit of even the highest branches 
of human enquiry, the commoner qualities arc found the 
•most u 3 eful~such as common sense, attention, application 
^nd perseverance. Genius may not be necessary, though even 
.genius of the highest so«|t does not disdain the use of these 
.ordinary qualities. The very greatest men have been among 
the least believers in the power of genius, and as worldly- 
wise and persevering as successful men of the commoner 
«ort. Some men have even defined genius to be only com¬ 
mon sense intensified, A distinguished teacher and president 
•of a college spoke of it as the power of making efforts. John 
foster held it to be power of lighting one's own fire. Buffoon 

.said of genius : "it is patience.” 

8. Young people naturally and commendably seek the 
.society of those of their own age ; but be careful in choosing 
your companions and lay this down as a rule never to he 
•departed from, that no youth nor man ought to be caBed 
soar fri^d who is ^addi<^ted to indecent talk or who isioiici 

I 
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of low society. Either of these argues a depraved taste., 
even a depraved^eart, an absence of all principle and of all 
trustworthiness; and 1 have remarked it all my life long 
that young men, addicted to these vices never succeed in the 
end> whatever advantages they may have, whether in fortune 
or in talent. Fond mothers and fathers are but too apt to 
be over-lenient to such offenders ; and as long as youth lastSr 
and fortune smiles, the punishment is deferred $ but it 
comes at last, it is sure to come ; and the gay and dissolute 
youth is a dejected and miserable man. 

9. Many people preach the doctrine of the duty of 
life. It is comparatively seldom that you find one who puts 
the joy of life as something to be cultivated, to be encouraged 
on an equal footing with the duty of life. And of all the 
joys bf life which may fairly come under the head of 
recreation there is nothing more great, more refreshing, 
more beneficial in the widest sense of the word, than a real 
love of the beauty of the world. Some people cannot feel 
it. But to those who have som^ feeling that the natural 
world has. beauty in it, I would say, cultivate this feeling 
and encourage it in every way you can. Consider the 
adasons, the joy of the spring, the splendour of the summer,, 
the sunset colours of the autumn, the delicate and graceful 
bareness of wild trees, the beauty of light upon water,, 
what the old Greeks called the unnumbered smiling ot 
the sea. 


10. One thing about all creatures that live in crowds 
tether is that help one another. If danger approachesr 
the one who first sees promptly warns the others. Tlie white 
l^tail dt a sabbtt is used to give warning, Being w}dte :ltt 
ii easfiy seen hy the. others when the alarmed rtma 
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from the oncoming danger. There is another way they 
have of giving danger signal. An old rabbit seeing anything 
suspicious stamps upon the ground with his hind feet. I’ve 
heard them do it scores of times and I’ve seen the flash of 
white tails bobbing along to the safety of their burrows. 
A burrow usually has two entrances for safety* but a 
mother rabbit has only one entrance to her burrow, so that 
when she leaves her babies in the nest she has made of her 
own fur, she can block up the single entrance with eai;th 
until she returns. Thus does she make her young ones 
practically safe at the risk of her own life ; for, should a 
stoat or weasel enter, she has no chance of escaping by a 
second entrance. 

11. From the moment we are born we cannot live 
alone. We stand in continual need of the assistance pf all 
around us, for body, soul and spirit; we need clothes, which 
other men make ; houses, which other men must build *, food, 
which other men must produce j we have to get our liveli* 
hood by working for othei^, while others get their livelihood 
in return by working for us. As children, we need our 
parents to be our comforts to take care of us iii body and 
mind. As we grow up we need the care of others; we 
cannot exist a day without the help of our ^fellow-men $ we 
require teachers to educate us $ books and masters to teach 
us our trade i and when we have learned it and settled our¬ 
selves in life*, we require laws made by other men, perhaps by 
men who died hundreds of years before we were born, to 
secure to us our rights and property ; we need friends to 
comfort us in our sorrow and to temper us in our joy. 

12. A great deal of talent is lost to the world for want 
of a little courage. Every day sends to its grave a number 
of obscurg jsenp who have remained obscure becauie their 
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timidity has prevented them from making a first effort, and 
who. if they cgpild only have been induced to begin, wopld. 
in all probability^ have gone great length in the career of 
fame. The fact is that to do anything in this world worth 
doing, we must not stand shivering on the brink, thinking of 
the cold and dangeri but jump in and scramble through as 
well as we can. It will not do to be perpetually calculating 
risk and adjusting mere chances. If a man waits and doubts 
and hesitates and consults his uncle and his first cousins and 
particular friends, he one day finds that he is sixty-five years 
of age, that he has lost so much time in consulting that he 
has no more time left to follow the advice. 

13. About the sixth century B. C. Taxila was the chief 
centre of learning in India. It was situated near Rawalpindi. 
Stud^ts from the various parts of India as well from foreign 
countries flocked to this famous University to receive higher 
education. It is said that sixteen different subjects were 
taught here, each under the charge of a renowned Professor, 
who was specialised in his subi^ct. The fame of Taxila 
survived the invasion of Alexander the Great who received 
the submission of the city in 326 B C. We learn that it was 
then very wealthy and very well governed. Under Asoka 
the Great in whose expansive empire it was subsequently 
included, we find it still the chief seat of learning. Vincent 
smith, when describing the condition of Taxila under Asoka, 
says* "The sons of people of all upper classes flocked to 
Taxila, as to a University town, in order to study Indian 
arts and sciences, especially medicine.* 

14, It is mainly through the eyes that we gain our know¬ 
ledge and appreciation of the world in which we live. But 
we ate not equally endowed with the gift of intelligent vision, 
Oa the contrary, In no respect, perhaps do we differ fton 
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each other more than in our power of observation. Obviously 
a man who has a quick eye to note what pa^es around him, 
must in ordinary affairs of life, stand at a considerable advan¬ 
tage over another man, who moves unobservanjcly on his 
course. We can create observing faculty no more than we can 
create a memory, but we may do much to develop both. 
This is a feature in eduction of much more practical impor¬ 
tance than might be supposed. Our prevalent system of 
instruction has for generations past done nothing to cultivate 
the habit of observation and has thus undoubtedly left us 
at a disadvantage in comparison with nations that have 
adopted methods of instruction wherein the observing 
faculty is regularly trained. 

15. Variety is the spice of life—is it not ? We all 
practically live and strive for having better food, but f&od 
remains insipid without the addition of spices. The only 
difference between a good curry and a bad curry lies in the 
presence or absence of spices. The absence of variety makes 
life drab and monotonous. ^ A man working day in and day 
out will have his rest on Sunday. A man wearing a -coat for 
five days will like a shawl on the sixth day. If a man lives 
in Calcutta for six years, he will like to sperud a month out¬ 
side. We hear that Tagore could not live in tl>e same house 
For a long time. He used to change his residence pretty 
often, which shows a poet*s longing for novelty. Life is as 
a many-stringed instrument and we must give proper atten¬ 
tion to all the strings. Ever since creation man has gone on 
From progress to progress by responding to new circumstances. 
So, for the development of civilization new circumstances 
ind new environments are necessary. But while variety is 
ilways welcomed, it must not be confused with impatience. 
~oday we find that one continually frets and foams. This is 
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bad enough and we must remember that a rolling stone 
gathers no mos^ 

16, Parents and teachers often forget that the propei 

function of a child is to grow ; that the brain cannot} in earb 
years, be overworked without serious injury to the physica 
health i that the body—muscles, lungs and stomach—musi 
first have its soundness established $ and that the brain is onf 
of the last organs to come to maturity. Indeed, in early lifi 
digestion is of greater importance than thinking ; exercise ii 
necessary for mental culture j and discipline is better thar 
knowledge. Many are the cases of precocious children, whe 
bloom only to wither> and run their course in a few short 
years. The strain upon the nervous sytem is more than theii 
physical constitution can bear, and they perish almost as soor 
as nhey have begun to live. Boys and girls are at present 
too much occupied in sitting, learning, studying and reciting 
The brain is overworked ^ their body is underworked ; hence 
headaches, restlessness, irritability and eventually debility 
and disease. ^ 

17. Man first appeared on earth half a million years ago 
Then be was little more tliaa an animal. Even so, early mac 
had certain bjg advantages over animals. He had a large 
brain, he had an upright body, with nimble hands $ and h< 
had in his brain special groups of nerve cells, not present ii 
animals, that enabled him to invent a language and use it tc 
communicate with his fellow men. This ability to speak wa: 
of supreme value because it allowed men to share ideas anc 
to plan together, so that tasks impossible for a single persoc 
could be successfully undertaken by intelligent teamwork 
Speech also enabled idegs to be passed on from generatioc 
to generation so that the stuck of human knowledge slpwls 
increased. It was these special advantages, that put men lai 
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ahead of all other living creatures in the struggle for existence. 

They can put their wits against their 

theta, 

18. Hunger is one of the beneficent instincts. It is, 
indeed,, the very fire of life underlying all impulses to labour 
and moving man to noble activities by its insistent demands. 
Look where we may» we see it as the moving power which 
sets the vast machinery in action. It is hunger which brings 
the stalwart labourers together from all quarters and discipli¬ 
nes them into orderly hands to cut paths through mountains 
to construct bridges across rivers* to intersect the land with 
great iron-ways which bring city into daily communication 
with city. Hunger sits at the loom which* with unassuming 
power, is weaving the wondrous fabrics of cotton and silk. 
Hunger sits at the furnace and the plough goading the 
indolence of man into strenuous work. Let food be abun(iant 
and easy of access, civilization will make no progress, rather 
fall back. Necessity of food is the mother of work, it is the 
grandmother of civilization^ 

IQ. In your manners be neither boorish nor blunt, but 
even these are preferable to simpering and crawling. Be 
obedient where obedience is due, for it is no act of meanness, 
and no indication of want of spirit to yield iniplicit and ready 
obedience to those who have a right to demand it at your 
hands. In this respect England has been, and I hope alway s 
will be, an example to the whole world fer this habit of 
willing and prompt obedience in apprentices, in servants, in 
multitudes of matchless merchants, tradesmen, and workmen 
of every desctiption» and also the achievements of her armies 
and navies. It is no disgrace, but the contrary, to obey 
cheerfully lawful and jpst commands. None is so-saucy and 
disobedient as a slave ^and when you read history, you will 
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find that in proportion as nations have been free, there has 
been their reverence for the laws. 

20. The t]€uble with much of our present-day work 
is that one has no pleasure in doing it. When a man made 
a table or a cart he had the fun of creating something ; but 
no one can enjoy making thousands of table-legs or fitting 
thousands of machine-made wheels on a succession of motor¬ 
cars. This, however, need not prevent such workers living 
a happy and useful life. Anyone who has to spend seven 
or eight hours on such work can remind himself that, if he 
were the ' Prime Minister* he would have to do more than 
eight hours' routine work every day. It is one of the sur¬ 
prising things in life that the higher the position a man 
holds in the State, the more things he has to do that he does 
not want to do and the less time he gets to do the things 
he ^oes want to do. Most people in prominent position 
would gladly work eight hours a day as routine work if they 
could have the rest of the time to themselves. One can live 
a very happy life in the remaining sixteen hours, if one 
knows how to do it. How long do you think a man tvould 
be happydoing nothing ? About a day or two at the most j 
for human beings are designed to do things. To lock a man 
up and let him do nothing is one of the most cruel punish¬ 
ments we can give him. If a man has so much money that 
he does not need to work, he has to invent work for himself. 
An intelligent man takes up some work which is useful to 
the community. 

21. Frederick the Great amused himself daily by mix¬ 
ing with the people and often going into coffee-house in¬ 
cognito (in disguise ) at Paris, where soon after his arrival 
bne day* he met a^ith a person with* whops he played at 
diess* The king float his game, and wisl»d to play another. 
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but the ^gentleman desired to be excused, saying he must go 
to the opera to see the king. *What do^^ou expect to see 
in the king said he. *'There is nothing worth seeing in him. 
I can assure you he is just like any other man.” "No matter/' 
said the gentleman, long had an irresistible curiosity to 
see him $ he is a very great man, and I will not be disappoin¬ 
ted.” “And is that really your only motive,” said the king, 
"for going to the opera ?" “It really is,” replied the 
gentleman. “Well then, if that is the case,” said the king, 
**we may as well play another game now, for you see him 
before you.” 

22. People moan about poverty as a great evil i and it 
seems to be an accepted belief that if people only had plenty 
of money, they would be happy and useful and get more 
out of life. As a rule, there is more genuine satisfaction in 
life and more obtained from life in the humble cottage of 
the poor man than in the palaces of the rich. 1 always pity 
the sons and daughters of rich men, who are attended by 
servants, and have governesses at a later age : at the same 
time I am glad to think that they do not know what they 
have missed. 

It is because I know how sweet and happy and pure the 
home of honest poverty is, how free from perplexing care 
and from social envies and jealousies—how loving and 
united its members are in the common interest of supporting 
the family—that I sympathize with the rich man's boy and 
congratulate the poor man's son. It is for these reasons 
that from the ranks of the poor so many strong, eminent, 
self-reliant men have always sprung and always must spring. 
If you read the text, of the "Immortak who werebotn to 
die”, you will iSnd that most of them have been born 

t ^ K 
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It seems nowadays a matter of universal desire that 
poverty should ^ abolished. We should be 4uite willidg to 
abolish luxury \ but to abolish honest, industrious, self-deny¬ 
ing poverty would be to destroy the soil upon which mankind 
produces the virtues that will enable our race to reach a still 
higher civilization than it now possesses. 

23. The cinema is an outstanding wonder of this modern 
age. Apart from the great pleasure it gives us as a means oi 
entertainment, it is in many ways an education in itself, and 
no regular patron of the cinema can even be called illiterate. 
The cinema is also a very valuable asset to educationists in 
imparting knowledge. The film companies from time to time, 
produde historical pictures, and these pictures are of great 
assistance to the teacher of history. A couple of hours spent 
in the company of historical personages dressed in the proper 
dress of the period can teach us far more than we can learn 
from a whole week's study of a history text-book. Even 
some of Shakespeare^s dramas and comedies have been filmed 
and we thereby gain much belter idea of the play than 
would be possible from a casual reading of it. 


But of greater importance is the use of the film in the 
teaching of sciefice and industry. There are educational 
film companies which devote their time to the filming of tlu 
habits and customs of animalsi insects, fishes, germs, anc 
numerous Other branch^l^ of scientific life. We Can see the 


hatching of the ^eggs of fish and their gradual development 
into large fislms > we can watch the increasing'*kictivity'ol 


many kinds of germs and their effect on Water, milk hi 
blood. We can Watch the opening and tld&i^g,offf($W^ 
and lekves, arid the *^wth Wl^asS*and weeds. All 
.actidiis arid movements #re greatly marghified t)k 
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pictures are intensely interesting, and are a great heli> 
in the cause of education. 

. 24. Let us imagine we live on th£^oon. How will 
the Earth look to us ? It will then be our moon, and it will 
be many times bigger than the moon. But it will nOt rise 

^ t 

or set* for the moon always keeps the same face towards 
the Earth. We might live on the other side of the moon 
and never be allowed to see the earth at ail. But if we see 
the Earth, it will behave just as our moon does, except that 
it will always be seen about the same place in the sky. Some^ 
times the Earth will be dark | then new Earth, half Earth 
and full Earth. If it looks about fourteen times as large 
as our moon, then when night comes on the moon the Earth 
will surely be very bright specially when the Earth is full. 

If we were to imagine ourselves living on the moon we 
should have to thick of doing without all the things that we 
enjoy from air, water, and snow. There would be no storms 
or winds, no clouds or anything lying overhead. There could 
be no sounds, because sounds are air-waves. We should not talk 
with the voice ; therefor^ we should need some sign language. 

While on the moon we should see no shooting stars, 
since these are meteors passing through atmosphere, and are 
being burned up by it. From the moop the sky would be 
black f not the lovely blue which is due to the Earth's 
atmosphare. 

25. It is a curious thing that, although the history of 
India is so old, although her literature goes so far back,'the 
oldest bulidings known, until quite recently, did not date 
more than a trifle of some two thousand years ago, to about 
300 B. C» Then suddenly the spade of the archaeologist 
revealed a far more ancient past, buried under the soil in 
Bind and the Punjab, which at one stroke took back her 
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hiBISOry ten times as |ar. Two such places are known today. 
Haxappa» in the Montgomery district of the Punjab and 
Mohenio-Daro» i# the Larkana district of Sind. In the 
latter place, 240 acres are covered by the ancient remains, 

and of these thirteen have been opened up and examined in 

« • 

detaiL ' 

If an Indian of today were magically transported 
back five thousand years to that ancient town of Mohenjo- 
Daro^ laid open by Sir John Marshallt and described in 
his ,great work, he would see a splendid city, but yet it 
would not strike him as so very strange. He would see 
men of various races, some swarthy of skin, others fair, 
some of the Chinese type, busy on their daily work. 
He would notice dogs barking in the streets as today. 
He would see wheeled carts, with supplies of wheat 
and barley. Outside in the country he would see shepherds 
tending their flocks of sheep, and swine routing for 
dainties. He would see that the folks were dressed in 
the same white cotton, much as in India today* the 
women wearing baautiful necklaces, with armlets, girdles, 
earrings, and anklets of silver, of gold, or porcelain, of 
ivory. Soldiers would march past him carrying arms 
on their shoulders, with maces and spears and daggers 
thrust through their girdles, and some with bows and arrows. 
But he would be surprised that they had no armour, nor did 
they carry swords. Nor had they yet discovered the use of 
iron. They were still in the Age of Bronze. 



SECTION : IV ^ 

IDIOMATIC PHRASES 

Noun Phrases 

Apple o£ discord ( )—Paternal property often 

becomes the apple of discord among brothers. 

Bad Blood ( ^ )—There was had blood between 

the brothers. 

Black sheep ()— 
There are black sheep in every society. 

(A) Child of fortune ( HHe was a 

child of fortune, a stranger to sorrows. 

Cock and bull story ( ^ )—I do not believe such a 

cock and bull story. 

Cold reception ()—The cold reception 
accorded to him wounded his feelings. 

Crocodile tears ( ^*1^ )—A false friend will shed crocodile 

tears at our sorrow. 

Crying need ( )—To solve the food* problem 
is the crying need of the country now. 

Dark horse () —Everybody suspects a dark 
horse. 

Dead letter ( ) —That law is a dead letter now. 

(A) Dog in the manger (^ 

^<11 m c»it^)—*A dog in the manger will 

not let others enjoy what he cannot enjoy himself. 
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Fair-play (Tl )—We expect fair play 

from the leaders of our country. 

# 

Fair sex ()—Be courteous to the fatr sex» 

Fire and sword ('Q )—Nadir Shah carried Hre 

f 

and sword everywhere he went. 

■Good turn (^ )—One good turn deserves another. 

Greek (or, Hebrew) to one (irhl fTO >— 

"Hie subject is Greek (or Hebrew) to me. 

Hard nut to crack (<2l^5TfW ^ ^ 

C*^lT)—Refugee rehabilitation is really a hard nut to 

crack. You will find in me a hard nut to crack. 

Kith and kin ()— My kith and kin have deserted 
me.^ 

Laughing stock ()—Your efforts will make you 
only a laughing stock. 

Length and breadth ( )—Famine spread throughout 

the length and breadth of the country. 

* 

XiOaves and fishes ()—Some leaders are now 
hankering after ^the loaves and fishes of ofiSce. 

(The) Long and the short ()—Tke long and the short 
of his speech was this. 

■(A) Man iili a thousand ( 

)—Dr. Bidhanchandra Roy was a man in a thousand. 

Maiden speech ( )—His maiden 

speech in Parliament was appreciated by all. 

Nook and corner { l—Kw*rv nnnb antd enurwir* 

seardied for it. 
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Open mind (C^l )—A judge is expected to have an 

open mind. 

Open secret ( )—Corruption among 

‘some officials is an open secret nowadays. 

Part and parcel ( ^ ^^*1)—Non-violence was part and 

parcel of Gandhiji’s teachings. 

Square deal ( )—We want a square deal from 

our rulers. 

Square meal ( )—The poor man does not get a 

square meal every day. 

Sum and substance ( )—The sum and substance of the 

speech may be expressed in a single sentence. 

Tall talk ( ^^1)—Do not indulge in tall tahe. 

Weal and woe ( )—He was a friend in weal and woe. 

Adjective Phrases 

At daggers drawn ()—The two brothers are at 
daggers drawn with each other now. * 

At fault (f^*rT^T?l)—The man was at fault to decide the 
course. 

At one’s beck and call ( )—The man is always at 

your beck and call, 

At one’s wit’s end ( )— He was at his unt^s end 

on hearing of the loss. 

Few and far between His visits, 

were few and far between. 
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Hand in (or, and) glove {)—The two 
neighbours are tand in (or, and) glove with each other. 

In one’s teens ( c®^ )—He is 

still in his teens, 

0£ no avail ( )—To lament over the past is of no avail. 

OH one’s guard ( )—^Thc man was off his guard when 

attacked. 

On the alert ()—The door-keeper was always on the 
alert. 

Out of mind ^^TfR)—The big tree is there 

from time out of mind. Out of sight, out of mind. 

Out of^ocket ( )-^I am quite out of pocket now. 

Out of sorts ( )—I feel out of sorts. 

“Sick at heart ( ^2^ ^ )—-The woman was sick at 

heart to hear of her husband’s condition. 

f 

Verb Phrases 

Be up ( )—The sun up. The game 

is up. 

Bear out ()—Your evidence wUl bear out thfr 
charge. 

Bear up (C*ft*f*t )—-Faith in God hears up the mind in 

calamity. 

Beat a retreat ( )—On the arrival of the police 

the hooligans heat a hasty retreat, 

A^r description ir«n )—The condition of the 

refugees beggars description, ^ 
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Btbw one's own trumpet ()**“ 

• No really great man blou^s his own trumpet. 

Blow out ( )—The wind blew out the lamp. 

i 

Bresfc away ( W ffefl 5^51 ^'«I1)—The horse shied 

and broke away. 

Break forth ( t2(»Tfni5 )—Light broke forth as the 

day dawned. 

9 

Break in upon ( Km) )—The police 

broke in upon the robbers. 

Break off ( ) —He broke off in the middle of the 

conversation. 

Break the news ()--I cannot break the news 
of her son's death to her. 

Break with ( )—My brother has 

broken with me. 

Bring about ()—His^own folly brought about his fall. 

Bring down ( )—The defeat brought down Kis pride. 

Bring forth ( l—A good tree brings forth good fruits. 

Bring forward ()—He has brought forward a 
proposal. 

Bring home to ( )— 

The teacher tried to bring home the moral to his students. 

Bring in ( )—The sale will bring in a large 

sum. 

Bring on ()—Bad food brings on disease. 

Bring rottud ( ^t»tr TO ^ HThis medicine wUl bring the 
patient round. 
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Brin^ up ( )—The woman hrougfH up the 

orphan. 

Burst into tears ( )—At his sharp scolding 

the girl burst into tears. 

Call in ( )—^The man called in a doctor for his 

ailing son. 

Call off ()—The noise outside called off 
. my attention. 

Call on or upon ('SfU’spm m ) 

—He called on ( or, upon ) me this morning. 

Call one names ( )—The angry woman 

called us names. 

Call*to account ( ^^1)—The headmaster 

caUed the boy to account. 

Carry into effect { ^ )— Plans should be of the 

nature that they can be carriedtinto effect. 

Carry off. (9l'Q^ j )—-Tlic boy carried off 

the first prize. Cholera has carried off hundreds this year. 

Carry on ( )—I cannot carry on my studies further. 

Carry the day ( ^1)—He is sure to carry the day in 

the contest. 

Carry weight ()—His opinion 
carries little weight with us. 

Qitch a Tartar ()—The rascal found 
that he had caught a Tartar in me. 

Catch one “on the hip ( ^-Hc 

A ^ I \ • ’ 

always tried to catch His enemy on the hip. 
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Catch one’s eye (^ T| ^ )—The 

member failed to catch the Speaker's eye. 

Come about ( )—We do not "know how it came about. 

Como by ()—I came by this book quite unext>cctedly. 

Come of ( )—I come of a good 

family. What came of your proposal ? 

Come of age ( )—You will feel the consequence 

of neglect of health when you come of age. 

Come off ( )—His marriage comes off today. 

Come short of ( *1^1)—^The result has come short of 

my expectation. 

Come to ()—His income came to 
a lac. I have come to a decision. 

Come to a head ( )— Th c uuxx 

has come to a head. The conspiracy was discovered 
before it could come to a^head. 

Come upon ( •fT'€!rl )—I came upon ’a hidden 

treasure there. 

Come up to ( )—Your result has’ not come up to 

my expectation. 

Cut a figure ( af^tr=n )--He 

udll cut a figure in the next examination. He cut a sorry 
figure in the meeting. 

Die in harness ( ) 

—^An active man wiE like to^die in harness. 

Dispense with wttsf >—His master 

dispensed with his services. 

18 
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Do away with ( C*rf^ )^Lord Bentinck did away with 
the practice dH suttee. 

Do £<»: (^ )—A godown will do for our shelter. 

Do into ( )—He did the book info English.. 

Do off ( )— Do of your coat now. 

Do with (m ^1 HI have nothing to do with 
you. 1 have not yet done with the work. 

D6 without ( HI cannot do 

without your help a single day. 

Do wrong (^ ^ )—You did wrong in believing 

a liar. 

Draw off ( ^'651)—The army drew off in the evening. 

Draw out ( ^T'Q^FI)—The lawyer drew out many 

facts from the witness by judicious questions. 

Draw up (j ) —^He has drawn up a deed. No 

car is allowed fo draw up befor^Hhis house. 

Fall among ( )—I fell among a band 

of robbers. 

Fall away (im ; HHe has 

much fallen away after his late illness. His followers 
have all fcdlen away. 

Fall back upon ( ^TaslTOIi*f ^ HI have little to 
fall ba/^ upon in my old age. 

Fall in ( ^ ^ )—The soldiers were 

ordered to fall in* 

i Fall on or upon (^ OTfilW Itflil j ¥11 h-i o» 
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•(or, upon) a nice scene there. The robber suddenly fell on 
.( or, upon ) me. 

Fall to ( )—The hungry man fell to 

es^ting. 

Follow suit ( ^^1)—The captain 

rushed forward, and his soldiers followed suit. 

Get in ( 5^1 j )—We got in before the 

train started. The banker is trying to get in some long¬ 
standing debts. 

Get into ()—They got into a compartment. 

Get on ( )—He got on his coat. 

Get over j )—The man got over all the 

. diflSculties. The man got over the wall and escapee 

Get rid of ( ^ must get rid of the bad habit. 

Get up (^1 j c^mi ; ; 9ff^l 

C5T®!1)—1 always get u0 before sunrise. They got up a 
rebellion. He got up his lessons carefully. The-men Ixave 
got up a nice exhibition. 

Give away ()—Oeshbandhu 

gave away in charity all he had. My brother has given 
away my secret. 

Give effect to ()—^We must try to give effect 
to the proposal. 

Go about ( )—The prophet went about 

preaching. 

Go against (^)— J must not go against my 
parents* wishes. 
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Go at ('•TtaR®! ^^1; C»fT®r*r ^1)—The dog ai^ent at 
the cat furioiSly. They went at their task cheerfully. 

Go by ()—The good old days 
have goHe by. Promotion always goes by merit. This is a 
good rule to go by. 

Go down ( ; m ) 

—The sun has gone down. Persia went down before 
' Alexander. Rice has gone down considerably. Gandhiji*s 
name will surely go down our history. 

Go for ( )—-The mad man goes for 

a saint here. 

Go for nothing ()—All his attempts have gone for 
nothing. 

Go hand in hand with--( )— 

Poverty goes hand in hand with idleness. 

Go in for ((?f ^ ^^1 ; 

shall go in for the M. A. degree 

this year. I shall tfo in for the first, nrize. I shaU fio in 
for law. 

Go off ( ^'611)—The pistol went of suddenly. 

Go on ( )—The boy went on 

writing even then. 

Go on with ( CTfH 51*11^ «tt?1)—He soes on with his 
studies even now. 

Go through (^ ; ^f%3R ; ceH Wl)—I have gone 

through the book once. The book has gone through many 
editions. Ihe man has gone through untokl sufferings. 
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*Gp to all lengths ()—I am ready to go to all 
lengths to achieve my object. 

Go to the length of ( )--He went to the 

length of incurring the displeasure of Jiis.parents for 
me. 

Go up ( ws] )—Rice is still going up. 

Go under ( ewpi j )—They go 

under the name of Akalis. Freedom’s movement can 
never go under. 

Go with ( )—They all go with me in this matter. 

Go wrong ^1 )—Of late, every 

thing is going wrong with me. 

Hold true ( Uw )— Your , theory 

cannot hold true for all time to come. 

Keep at **11^ )-“I keep at my work till it is dark. 

Keep away (^1 '<1^ )—The 

hedge keeps away straying cattle. Students.should keep 
away from political meetings. 

Keep down ( iTf^l)—Government • will keep down 

the Nagas. 

Keep in with ( ?lt%l I tried to keep in 

with my neighbours. 

Keep off (^ ^ ^ 

<nn )—Carbolic acid keeps off snakes. Keep of from 
the habit of smoking. 

Keep on (.C^ sft¥1)—The boy keeps an reading 

even after ten. 
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Keep pace with (fV|?r 5911 )— 

The girl cani^t keep pace with her brother in studies. 

Keep under (?[N1)—Try to keep your passions 
under, 

f • 

Know by ( C^T^f <tf?1 )--*I knew him by his 

peculiar habits. A man is known by the company he keeps. 

Lay aside {^^1)— Lay aside your shyness before me. 

Li^y in ( )—Ants lay in food in summer. 

Lay out ()—He has laid out a large sum in 
business. 

Look about ( )—I looked about but 

found nothing. 

Look for ( C’^TT^I ; <2t®JH1 )— I am looking for my missing: 

book. I always look for help from my friends. 

Look in ( Cirf¥l)—I looked ini while passing by his* 

house. ^ 

Look into ()—The police are looking into the 

t 

case. 

Look to ( ; c^-R )— 

We look to you for help. You must look to your 
manners. 

Lose heart (He lost heart at the first 
failure. 

Lose the day ()—In that battle the Mahrattas 
lost the day. 

Make a figure (^-ChittaranjaEii 
made a figure as a barrister first. 
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Make an end o£ ()—He made an end of his own 
life. 

a 

Make out (Ms ^?I1 j «|i|f*l 1>?n ^-Can you make 

out its meaning ? He could not make out h\s case. Make 
out a list of the books. 

Make up for ()--This mil make 
up for the loss you have incurred. 

Move heaven and earth ( 

C^h ^^1)—They moved heaven and earth to have the law 
abolished. 

Nip ( or check ) in the bud ( )—His projects 

have been all nipped in the bud. 

Open one’s eyes to ( crW )— 

This opened my eyes to my son’s faults. 

Pass by ( fif^l ^51 )■—I cannot pass by 

your defects. I passeMy your house yesterday. 

Pass into ()—Gandhiji’s sayings have passed into 
proverbs. 

Pass through ()—I have pa^ed through many 
difficulties. 

Pay for ( CT\^ )—You will have to pay 

for your mistakes. 

Pay up ()—Students must pay up 
their dues before the 15th of the month. 

Pick a quarrel ( )—Do not pick a quarrd 

with your neighbours. 
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Play false ()—Clive plyed false with 
Omichand. 

Pull through ( C^5T ^ J—Hc tell 

into a danger but somehow puUed through. 

• t 

Put forward ( wi )—That member has put forward 

a new proposal. 

Put in mind (Cf )—The children put me in 

^ mind of ray childhood. 

Put in practice ( ^<11)—We cannot put in practice 

all that we wish. 

Put into ( )—The book has been put 

into Bengali. 

Put«on ( )—Children like to put on 

new clothes. He put blame on me for nothing. 

Put to silence ( )—^The appearance of the head¬ 

master put the boys to silence, f 

Put up with ( ^ cannot put up with impertinence. 

Rise (or be equal) to the occasion ( 

^1*)—Our leaders ro 5 e (or, were equal) to the 
occasion in that calamity. 

Run about ( C^lT^I) —Do not run about in the 

sun. 

Run after ( ; C<t^l j 0 ])—Most men 

run after wealth and fame. A constable ran after the 
thief. 

Run at {’f^TI)—Your dog rail at my cat. 
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Slun away ( )—The thief ran ajray very fast, 

Hun over ( *^51; ; CFT^ 

)—A child was run over by a motor car. 
Pour a little more water into the vessel, and* it will run 
over. He ran over the incidents in brief. I have run over 
the letter once. 

Run short of (*f'5l )--I have run short of 
money. 

Run the risk of ( )—He ran the 

risk of being killed in defending his friend. 

Run through ( j ^ ; ^7?f 

C^®11)—He ran through a tiger with a spear. This 
is not correct, run through the line. I have run through 
the book once. The man ran through all his money. 

See eye to eye (^1)—I do not see 
eye to eye with you ii^many respects. 

Set aside ( )—The Sessions Judge 

set aside the judgement of the lower court. I set aside a 
portion of my income for bad days. 

Set back (C^<( ^ )—It will set back our work. 

Set forth ( ^ ^'«3=n Km ])—He has set forth 

his views in this essay. We set forth on our journey 
with sunrise. 

Stand against (Kmi )— 
People stood against tyranny. 

Stand by ( C’WWl ^ WK \)—You must stand your 
frirad in his calamity. 
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Stand for ( f^|?r <£tt^ ; •hFNW 

^ )—The crfSs stands for Christianity, The rich mm 
stood for membership. He stood for the poor. 

Stand in the way of ( ^1 )— 

Many difficulties stood in the way of my success. 

Strain every nerve (’S[^T"r% )—I shall ^strain every 

nerve to achieve my object. 

Ta&e away from ( )—Mistakes take away from the 

book much of its merit. 

Take heart or courage ( ^^1 )—You must take 

heart ( or, courage ) and face danger manfully. 

Throw light on ()—The book throws much 
USht on the mysteries of the universe. 

Turn against ( ^€5i1)—He has turned against me now. 

Turn away ( ^ )—The manager 

turned away many labourers, l^urned away to avoid the 
sight. * 

Turn down (C^fenij )—Turn 

down the lamp.* He turned down my proposal. 

.Turn into ( y-Turn this passage 
into Bengali. Rajputana is turning into a deseit. 

Work on (^T^f )—He worked on till midnight. 

Adverbial Phrases 

All along {)—He was all along with us. 

All at once )—The robber fell upon us all at once. 
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At a time (»iPF )—^They left the room two at a time, 

f 

all events { ^ )—Follows the principle at 

aU events. 

At sny rate ()—I will do it at any rate. 

At length ( He narrated the story* 

at length. He has at length settled in Calcutta. 

•At no time—( )—I shall be a slave at no time. 

At once ( )—He received the letter at 5, and 

at once left for home. It is dangerous to be aZ once poor 
and idle. 

At the eleventh hour ()—Help came at 
the eleventh hour. 

Before long ( ) —There will be a shower of rain itefore 

long. 

By and by ()—Take this medicine, and you will 
feel better hy and by. ^ 

By fits and starts ( )—You will make little 

•• 

progress if you read by fits and starts. 

By leaps and bounds { >—The 

price of food-stuff s has gone up by leaps and bounds. 

By no means ( )—I can by no means allow him 

to do it. 

For an age ( )—I have not seen him for an age. 

For long ( )—People will remember Netaji for 

long. 

From day to day ()—He improved from day to 
day. 
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From time to time { WJ mi )—*Hc calls on me from time 
to time. 

Hand in hand ( )—They walked hand 

in hand.* 

Head and cars ( )—He plunged head and 

ears into the river. He was head and ears in debt. 

Heart and soul ()—I tried heart and soul to help 
“ you. 

In a body ()—They saw the secretary in a body. 

In any case (^ )—One must keep one’s word 

in any case. 

In any respect ( C’^T=^ f^C^l)—I am not inferior to him in 
dhy respect. 

In black and white—( Wtm )—I have put 

down my ideas in Hack and white. 

In fine—()— In fine, the speaker asks us 
to help the refugees. 

In good faith ()—I told him everything in good 
faith. 

In good time ( )—I shall do it in good time. 

In hot haste ()—He went away in hot haste. 

In kind ( )—I shall repay the debt in kind. 

In person (>—I shall go there in person. 

-In secret ()—He told me everything in secret, 

A the nick of time (}—^We arrived at the station 
^ linick of time. 
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Ofi and on ( )—He goes to school of 

/and on. 

Of one’s own accord ( )—I went there of my own< 

accord. 

On the whole ( )—The explanation is, on the 

whole, satisfactory. 

Once again ()—I shall read the book once again 
(or, once more ; or, over again). 

Once and again ()—Read the important passages 
once and again (or, now arui again, or, over and over, or,. 
over and over again). 

Through and through ( )—You must read the book. 

through and through. 

Through thick and thin ( 

will pass through thick and thin to attain 

success. 

Time and again ( )—I asked him time and, again not 

to disturb me. 

To the backbone ( )—The boy *is wicked to the 

backbone. 

With a high hand { ^ )—The Sultan put down the 

rebellion with a high hand. 

Prepositional Phrases 

At enmity with (}--America appears to be at 
enmity with Russia. 
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At the point of ( ^f^vs ^)—He was at the poiftt 

of going away^ 

-Because of ( )—I could not see you because of my iU 

health. . 

f 

By the side of ( I^:fe)—He sat by the side of a 

brook. 

By virtue of {m Tl >-Gandhiji attained 

imminence by virtue of his largeness of heart. 

For fear of ()—I cannot go out for fear of being 
attacked. 

For the sake of ( ^ )—Do not argue for the sake 

of argument. 

In accordance with ( J )--I went there in 

accordanze with your request. An honest man’s deeds are 
always in accordance with his words. 

In connection with ( )—I said everything I knew in 

connection with it. 

In opposition to ()—He acted in ovnosition to mv 
wishes. 

In spite of ()—He is vigorous in spite of his old 
age. 

In the face of ( )—He showed much bravery in 

the face of the enemy. He proceeded bravely in the face 
of opposition. 

In the teeth of (>—Government enforced the law in 

t 

the teeth of public opposition. 
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In view of ()—^The servant was pardoned 
view of his past services. The oppo^^ng armies soon 
came in view of each other. 

On pain of ( "(TftRl HThe rascal 

I 

was ordered to leave the city on pain of imprisonment. 

On the eve of ( )—The general was killed 

on the eve of victory. 

On the ground of ( )—He refused to come here on ike 

ground of ill health. 

Conjunctional Phrases 

All the while ( )—I was present all the while the 

meeting continued. 

All the same ( )—We know you are right; we must 

support your opponent all the same. 

In as much as ( )—^Jhey had to submit; in as much as 

( or, inasmuch as ) their army was put to rout. 

No sooner*’’than ( .— No sooner had 

he gone away than his father called for him. 

Not only...but also (.)—He is not 

only dishonest hut also very cunning. 

On the contrary ( ) —I am not fond of luxury ; 

on the contrary, I hate it. 

Scarcely...before or when ( C^^’rt3r“*W5rf^ )—He had scarcely 
(or hardly) gone away, when (or, before) his father called 
ior him. 
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Exercise 

1. Make sentenciB with the following Phrases :— 

(а) Apple of discord, bad blood, cock and bull story, 
'Crocodile tears, fair sex, Greek to one, laughing stock,'lhaiden 

speech, open secret, tall talk, square meal, at daggers drawn, 
^cw and far between,'“of no avail, on the alert, ^out of sorts, 
sick at heart, bear up, beggar description, bring about, bring 
round, call in, call one names, carry on, come by, come upon, 
die in harness, do off, fall in, follow suit, give effect to, 

. go through, keep pace with, look into, make a figure, make 
out, move heaven and earth. 

(б) Nip in the bud, pick a quarrel, run short of, stand 
by, take heart, throw light on, work on, all at once, at no 
time, by fits and starts, in black and white, in the nick of 
time, once and again, through and through, at enmity with, 

by virtue of, on the eve of, all the same, no sooner.than, 

on the contrary, scarcely.before. 

2. Make iUnstrative sentences with tUe following :— 

(а) Look over, wait upon, head and shoulders, thick and 
thin, in the teeth of, with a view to, on the contrary, out of 
breath, feir and above board, out of the wood. (B. S. E., 1956) 

(б) Pass over, fall through, break up, come to light, bring 
to pass, give in, make up for, stand off, bear up, carry out. 

(B. S. E., 1957>^ 

(c) Run over, bring about, set in, put up with, break in, 

make for, take after, go in for, give in. (B, S. E., 1958) 

(d) Come off, give in, break out, in the event of, with a 

view to, thick and thin, high and low. (B. S. E., 1939) 






PART III 

( FOR CLASS XI) 






PART in 

Sec. 1 s Free Translation 

CHAPTER I 

HARDER PASSAGES FULLY WORKED OUT 

( 1 ) 

’tft'spwcii c‘!n:?F^t|c?r ^sc^r ^aiTc?w 

'5i'n:5ftBSTi '«rT’t=TT^l 

cPt^TC^^ a «ITC®f?r ?tc^ ; ^T5fT^?[ ^T®f «2lT:*r^ WT^ I ^T#1‘ 

?C^C1-T —^PQy l” ^ 

Ptl I 5IT'3T>T 

fw r «2rT‘t*tf^', 

'^z^k 'srT^t^ ^r^Tc^r, 

f^5f >SF?I 'srTsiTC?^ 

I ^T®f ’ST^ Cf^3ICVfl Cf CSZ^ f^5[^TC^ 

^^Z^ 5C65-—“’TT^^fT’^T, f 15T3I C^TOI, (?fC»t^ 

^T*fnfS!T I «ii ^fr?t?r w c^Wcvf^ ^Tcw ^i:?i^ 

I ^ 

You may takQ it from me that if at this fag end of my 
life I have come'out of my chemical laboratory to speak to 
you about the acute bread-problem of our country—that is 
because I could not help it. The ver^ existence of the 
Bengalee is at stake today. Swami Vivekananda said— 
“Have a full meal first and then think of religion.” We 
are too much given to religion and wo like to practise it at 
all times. But can wo practise religion in an empty 
stomach ? We must have plenty of food if we want to keep 
our health, vigour, energy and efficiency. But we are sink¬ 
ing day by day, because of our poverty and ill health—our 
energy is dwindling bit by bit and a crisis in our very 
existence is just coming on. So 1 have to call upon our 
19 
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students today and say to them with a feeling of sadness in 
me—“Take care, there is danger ahead.” You are students 
and you are the future hope of our country. That is why 
I speak out these Unpleasant truths so explicitly to you, 

( 2 ) 

I i2fT^ 

I 

^ff^'5 ^rtc^ I 'srtaiTCfT^ cwc*f fr^f^ap^ i 

^TJ5T^1 *T1 I 

’5lTC15T5f% "slT^ 

^T?i I 

r^t^lTCf,1 ^T5?T^ ^Taf f*rc^--CT^ arc^j 

(2) ^JTr<( I ®Tm^=l ^1 =f1 ’ftn 

I ^Nc^car ^nt 

ilt^T’5 I (2l^g|!>® ?IT^ 

Akbar, £>ivaji, Hyder, Ali and Banajit—each of whom 
had bulit up an empire in India had no pretensions what¬ 
soever to book-leafning. Almost all of them were illiterate. 
But their achievements have gone down the pages of history 
in letters of gold. Many ladies in our country have become 
famous all the world over for their talents. But they had no 
bookish education. We can know from the lives of Ahalya 
Bai, Kani Bhawani, the Begum of Bhopal and other gifted 
ladies that we can lift ourselves up even though we may 
not know how to read. 

The fact is that there is something rotten in our present 
system of education. A Bengalee student ought to learn ten 
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•times more than what he actually learns in his student-life. 
It is a sort of malady with them that they leave aside every- 
ping not needed for their examination. Knowledge or no 
knowledge, they consider it sufficient if they can pass 
•examinations. But in the practical held of life, this knack 
in,passing examinations most often proves to be useless. 

( 3 ) 

I 'STTf^ 

I 1%^ m ’^fllsTTsr I 

'srT^C^^‘9 f^fST I | 

'®rf<r ^T5T STtC^ =11 I ff?, 

f^1 ^ I ^f5r C2|%^ i 

cmi 

f^5T I Trr^ 5Tf^?I1 f^?rTfe5fsi-~cWC5T C^’T 

c?f^®TT5i «rT3rr^ i ? 

9 

^f^^rrsT I (?T i c^T^r 

•TTfe fwc-t I 

My brothers would sometimes take me to their school. 
Their teacher was a very good man. I thought that all 
teachers at school were like him. In course of my stay at 
home for three years, I finished reading some books. After 
that I also was sent to school. The first few years passed 
pleasantly for me. But I came to feel bored about my teachers 
and started thinking seriously as to when I should grow old 
enough to leave school. I was then in the third class. In one 
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of the few English readers that I had read—there was the 
story of an Englishman. He had left home and gone to a 
foreign land, and there, after long sufferings, he had madeai^ 
immense fortune, l^calculated and found that I was just that^ 
age at which the Englishman had left home. What more 
was needed ? I was quite intimate with Satish in my class 
and so I opened my heart to him. He jumped at the idea. We 
felt that we might get rich if only we could go abroad once. 

( 4 ) 

I (?\K 

'5iicf; fw?ii 

^^SIT=1 f^t^l 

^*1T11 I f=l^C5I?[ 

I --?lTC3l^^=if^ ^Z^f\ 
We hear • it frequently said that this universe is a 
kingdom of laws. Take any book of science and you will 
find written in ittha^i irregularities cannot exist in the world 
of nature—everything in it being subject to laws and order 
"everywhere. There are laws in man’s world too, and there 
is also provision for punishment when these laws are broken, 
still many can evade these laws and go unpunished. But 
there is no way of evading any of the laws existing in the 
universe which is the kingdom of nature itself. There can 
be no break anywhere and no escape after any evasion. So 
many feel elated and have their voice choked with emotion 
when singing the glory of the laws of nature. 
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( 5 ) 

=n f^^5^ ’tTi? ^rr^fff^ i 

5T^?I1 ^TS[^1 fsf«T'2l«rT^^ umi T^TiJ 

c^®f 's^rsiT^^ri r^^rff^ i 

^iTf^OT '®^?ri ^^fiin "5^1^ 

^^fwr^p 5if5T^i ?it5jfpsr5T ^StbH 

cm ^m\ ^f??.'^cw^ I '^T^r^i 

i£j^^ 

^rum t2tw^s I «J5'0 “fTSTR 

^r^rW'Q ^3J^ 5ll ^r<I^T^ a1 ^1 I ^TsrfC??! 513T^ 

V] I 5ic®fi ^r?F^i c!i^?r^ nrc^^ 

Hi ^Fh f^fH Fhi:^ >2r^i^ nFsc's #T% %1 ^Nsr 

^Tf5?1 5l»l'»» ^tHl feFPC^H I —5c|t^mTH 

The Shravana sky was overcast with thick clonds from 
end to end and deep darkness pervaded everywhere before 
it was dusk. Taking our meals a bit •earlier wo brothers 
lighted our castor-oil lamp and sat down, as usual, on the 
bed spread on the floor of our drawing-room to read our 
books. On one side of the verandah outside, our uncle was 
lying in his canvas cot—evidently enjoying his evening nap. 
And on the other side, old Ramkamal Bhattacharya was 
smoking his ‘hookah’ in the dark with his eyes closed under 
the soothing influence of opium. Inside, we three brothers 
were studying quietly under the strict supervision of our 
elder second brother. We were then in 8rd and 4th classes, 
and our brother who looked grave at all times and who had 
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failed in his Entrance Examination twice, was preparing 
for it for the third ^ime. Under his iron rule, none had the 
courage to waste a minute. The scheduled time of study 
for us was from 7-30 to 9 o’clock. Lest we should disturb 
our brother in his preparation for the examination by idle 
talks, he would, before he started reading himself, cut a 
sheet of paper with scissors into 20 to 30 pieces which 
looked like so many tickets. 


( 6 ) 

>8 

Jute'S ^ ?f^c5T=r I 's fq=*fT^Tvr 

^ ( 21 ^ I 

BlafTOT Sfpll ^Tr*tc®r< ^ 

^TsfT^irl 'sfT^sT I 

^r^ 5 T— 5 ?^ ve ?it| I 5 rr^ 

mef-'SimTcvTir m *, 

1 ^*SI StPlTCtf 

a '«rm 

^tirr^ ewe^ ^\ 1 —c. u., i9io 

The mind can never find solaco in a cheerless home. 
The ceaseless flow of tears and wailings tormented the heart 
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of the merchant Chand, and he kept aloof from the society 
ot^ his friends and relatives. Their unsolicited advice and 
tkeir calumnies became intolerable to him? Determined to 
drown the sorrows of his heart by travelling abroad he made 
preparations for a sea-voyage. 

The sailors of Chittagong fitted out seven large boats 
laden with various merchandise. Drums were being beaten, 
announcing that the merchant would set out for a commer¬ 
cial voyage •, the slaves and the sailors spread this news 
throughout Champaknagar. Of the seven vessels, " the 
Madhukar was the largest and embellished with various 
kinds of artistic work. It looked like a floating palace. 
The merchant boarded this Madhukar, while crowds of the 
inhabitants of Champaknagar stood on the banks of the 
river and gazed at the wonderful workmanship of the 
beautiful vessel. The boats sailed against the current. At 
this time another heart-rending scene was being enacted 
elsewhere. In the palace of Champaknagar, surrounded by 
her daughters-in-law, Sanaka was weeping, lying prostrate 
on her bed. It seemed* that the little strength that yet 
remained in her to serve her husband in this world of woe 
had deserted her that day. 

( V ) 

; c^n 

I 

I •, i 

CTt<*lT'S C*tT»1 •, 

CTT<«IT'8 ?I'S5?IC*r ; 

c^^'Q >rfw 

I 
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*^*rrc®lT^5F I SFC^r ^sptTb^^ 

; ^5T *, 

<2t^T*f srTf^sT I 

^^fcs? g^StU'Q^ (ilt C*tT^1-5TW*fC5T Sf5f ^f%5?IC5! 

^t?r ^ I 

One day I went out in the evening to enjoy the cool, 
refreshing breeze. There was a vast expansive meadow on 
the right; the earth and the sky seemed to meet at its 
extremities. On the left a swiftly-flowing stream murmured 
on sweetly. It was the advent of spring •, the meadow was 
full of natural beauty. Here wild flowers in full bloom 
spread their incomparable loveliness far and wide ; there 
trees with new leaves were dyed in purple against the 
setting sun. In some places again, the distant notes of 
birds Ringing their flights in the high heavens were dying 
away in the still evening air. A email boat or two lay 
glimmering in the evening twilight, floating as they did 
slowly down the river. Gradually the surface of the earth 
became enveloped in darkness, and^he stars began to make 
their appearance in the clear blue sky. What glory of the 
creator did the star-spangled heaven declare ! Is there a 
person whose hearjb is not steeped in reverential regard at 
the sight of the inexpressible beauty of the universe displayed 
by the heavens at night ? 


( 8 ) 
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<?T (fTf^^T's ^r^C'^CW, 

5rsT’®^5[C?fi ft 

I ^fT3J ^srRstTsr OT=T ^■sp*»Pt^=T-*t^, C^nVQ 

f f I ^1 I ^l^Tti:»T?f c??- 

R^^?r ?Ti^ 3[5!f, iS7^-\^ ^T^sitJu •, 7\^ut- 

^3}'^f5T ^Rcsf^s^ 1 C^^5TsrT3f ^r^fsr-'2}«t^1 “ST^lTs^^l 

It has already been mentioned to some extent that two 
parts of Saptagram are covered with woods. There is a deep 
forest at a little distance from the village. Kapalkundala 
went along a narrow forest-path alone in search of the herb. 
The night was charming and absolutely without any* sound. 
In fchesky of that vernal night, the moon, shedding cool rays, 
was passing patches of white clouds. On earth, the sylvan 
trees and creepers were taking rest in such cool rays of the 
moon, the soundless leases of the trees were flashing back 
those rays, clusters of white flowers lay blooming sound¬ 
lessly amid shrubs and creepers. The birds and beasts 
made no sound. Only at times, there was the noise of the 
fluttering of the wings of some birds disturbed in their rest, 
occasionally at places there was the sound of the movement 
of some animals of the reptile tribe in the midst of dried 
leaves •, and occasionally there could be heard the sound of 
the barking of dogs far off. It was not that air was nob blow¬ 
ing at ail. The cool air of a spring month was very gentle 
and absolutely noiseless. By that air, only the leaves growing 
on the extreme top of trees and the shyama-creepers droop¬ 
ing down to the ground were being moved, and only little 
-white patches of clouds were being driven forward slowly. 
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t 

3IC5T ’irrf^Fn j C’lt'SfCSTW =^TTf^?l1 

^TSJC^ar aiT^I 5T^3I^?1 ^C5f *ltft I 

3(T^T^ ^m^'SFC2f% I 

I ‘ntf^FT^ ^ft ^Tr^?rl i 

C^ f¥ v£i| 'SiTsfTOT^ ^£1^ <2l^^:g[fe>[^5r a 

C^tf?^ff5T, fff^I^T5TlT^^«l-'ff%^, f^^H^C55iT«|39T(2t?^C*TW’l, 
C^\?I5C^^ >rR^ 5fjT^Cef5^ ^f®5jt5[ 

f^*^? C^T^Z:(2l3IC>lt^’tJ"^f%^mi, 

—^f%3[5ar ) 

I writ© of what T have seen. I shall ever remember that 
Lalitgiri. There are yellow-colonred rice-fields stretching 
for many miles around like a piece of very spacious yellow 
cloth on the body of mother earth. Beyond them there arc 
rows of palmyra palms serving as the mother’s ornaments. 
There are thousands of them growing up erect, having good: 
leaves and looking beautiful. In between flows the river 
Birupa with her blue water through green fields covered 
with blue and yellow flowers. Somebody has, as it were^ 
painted a river on a carpet. Let us pass that by. All 
around, there are monuments of the departed great. Were 
they who polished stone in this way Hindus like us ? And 
were they who carved out these statues adorned with 
garlands of celestial flowers and ornaments, those statues 
with beauty exceedingly increased by the tremulous border 
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of their garments, these statues having forms of perfect 
beauty, these masculine figures, the embodiment of 
commingling of manliness with loveliness, %indu8 like us 
Were they who gave form to these female figures with their 
under-lips trembling with anger, with pride begotten of 
love and with good fortune, these female figures apparelled 
with Chinese silk and adorned with shimmering necklace of 
jewels, Hindus ? 

( 10 ) 

\ 

"ar?}*! 

^\z^ ^kz^, 

I* HU 

wcwc*f c-nimfi ’tsi^t 

1*’ HU ^f3^5^=T, “f^C^ I C^UU •ar^®l "^TC^T 

^Z'^ f^s^Tsr ? 

?p5f^5ftfir I c'^Twnft#tc?r f?[5i*^’r=ic=T 

'Q r 

—^%Hm ( ^^1H ) 

Sita addressed him most respectfully and pointed out 
how at another place their entry into the southern forest 
was beautifully depicted. She said, “I remember when I 
was wearied with the scorching heat of the sun, you held 
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•the palmyra-loaf fan in your hand over my head and thus 
protected it from the sun.” Bam said, “Darling, here are 
those groves off religious austerities on the banks of the 
mountain-streams ; look how the householders assuming 
the duty of anchorites are passing their time in the epjoy- 
ment uf rest under the trees of these groves !” - Lakshman 
said, “O worshipful lady, here is the fountain-hill situated 
in the middle of Janasthan *, the crest of this hill is always 
dyed in deep blue, coming in contact with the rain clouds 
ccjpstantly moving in the sky ; its valley, owing to its being 
covered with various kinds of sylvan trees, is always cool, 
comfortable and beautiful. At its foot, the Godavari 
containing clear water spreads her billows and runs swiftly.” 
Bam then said, “Darling, do you remember how happily we 
passed our time here ? We lived in a cottage and 
Liakshman gathered fruits and roots, travelling hither and 
thither. In the morning and evening we vralked on the 
bank of the Godavari and enjoyed the cool wind carrying 
particles of clear water.” 

CnAPTEB II 

SOME SPECIMENS OF TRANSLATION FROM 
BENGALI BY ENGLISH WRITERS 

( 1 ) 

c“fT^ ^T2?T?r c’etst 

I i 
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a S. 

'?®f5TT?,’5?^F5TT^ “t’SJ^irsi^lT?, I 

'©f^^i f^i mf?i5T 5Ti I ^'5?5[i, 

<5^1,siT'Sl T f^^T^rl ^r^5T, f 

—55f^3I5^ ( ) 

Bhavananda suddenly assumed a different aspect. He 
was no longer the devotee, steadfast of look and firm hf 
purpose. He had no longer the heroic aspect of the trained 
man of war, of the leader of soldiers and breaker of heads. 
He no longer looked as he did but now, when he was 
haughtily reproaching Mahendra. It was as though in 
beholding the loveliness of the meadows, groves, hills and 
the rivers of the moonlit peaceful world about him some 
special exultation hud filled his heart like an ocean smiling 
in response to the rising moon. Bhavananda became 
smiling of face, talkative, desirous of conversing. He was 
very eager to be discussing. He made many attempts to 
enter into conversation, but Mahendra refused to talk. 
Then Bhavananda, giving up the attempt, began to sing 
from memory. 

We worship the Mother, 

Well-watered, fruitful, cooled by the 

western breeze, 

Green with crops, the Mother ! 

Mahendra was somewhat surprised to hear this chant. 
He could make no sense of it. What was this well-watered, 
fruitful Mother, cooled by the western breeze and green 
with harvests ? He asked, “Who is the Mother ?” 

—J. D. Anderson 
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( 2 ) 

'sT^T^ T'lrcsT^f 

—C^l sit^^rcs? %^us 

siTf^sT (il^^ C5fT^C?F ^f?I5f— 

Mr® !’" «il^'51 CSfT^I MT® 

C»T fMfM C?%1, CS^^ CMt^TC^ W^?r1 

=rc^i ^’fS cm^t I 

^ t£l^©f^ ^n^sTTM ^'TOT 3lNT?r '®rT'Ql, A 

'BTt^T^ MTM® C^TM 
I C55T-M^1 Mt®^ 

ttf^^Tf^^, pi Ml MT® 01^ 

MU5 I C^TMMC^ ^T^t?r «rT“l fffpsr, 

M^tMf^ cM^r ^ 

‘^JTM mn' MfM5l MTfM fw?r1 ^TJ?T?r MMt? 

f?C^ ^r^T?r C^^l Ot^\ f^f®! I p ‘^TSTl’ 

fM:MTM CM f^fMM'©C^1 mI MTt, MTf^Ml ®^TM 

<2rf® I CMTMI fspfMMl ^TfMMl fM®< f^fMM'©C5!l 

Gora suddenly turned scarlet and the veins started out 
on his forehead, as he clenched his fists and began to run 
furiously after a man driving a pair of horses, 'while in a 
voice that startled the whole street he called out—“Stop ! 
Stop !” The stout, dressy Bengali Babn who was driving the 
tura*out gave one look round and then, with a fiourish of 
his whip on the fianks of his spirited horses, disappeared. 

An old Mahommedan cook had been crossing the road 
with a basket of provisions for some European master on his 
head. The pompous Babu had called cut to him to get out 
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of the way, but the deaf old man was nearly run over. He 
panaged to save himself, but was tripped, and the contents 
of his basket of fruit, vegetables, but^r and eggs were 
Scattered all over the road. The angry driver, turning on 
his seat, had shouted, “You damned pig !*’ and given the 
old* man such a stinging stroke with his whip that he drew 
blood. “Allah I Allah !*’ sighed the old man as he meekly 
proceeded to gather up what things were not spoilt into 
his basket, while Gora returning to the spot began to help 
him at his task. —W. W. Pearson 

( 3 ) 

I 

I 5lC5f 3iC5r ^Tf^¥l 

nt“l ^T?T?f ^ 'Q ^31^^ ^8 

tr^T^sT I 

I fV <4^1 ;^T*^5 tC¥ fsrai^*! 5 

^ ^T^T?r 3q9tn 

'srrf’mTflc^isi I (?raf5 i 

csraf? (71 ^c»f?r 

eTiife T<«rr^t€nr 5i^?[Tflc5i=T i 

Seven or eight years ago, her husband had died. Since 
then the widow, with the help of the factor and bailiffs, had 
governed a great landed property. Her son lived in 
Calcutta, and studied at college. He had no occasion to 
take any interest in the property. But his mother had 
made up her mind that, when the boy had passed his 
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pleadership examination, she would give him in marriage,, 
and putting the whole responsibility of the estate and worldly 
affairs on the bri^ and bridegroom, would herself be free 
from all cares. Having previously started her son in family 
life, she would not be an impediment to his higher studies. 
But things turned out differently. So far there had been no 
hospitalities in the homestead since her husband’s death. 
That day in fulfilment of a religious vow she had issued 
invitations to the whole village, and the poor widow of late 
Atul Mukherjee had come with her eleven years old daughter 
to comply with the invitation. She had felt a strong 
attraction towards this girl. Not only was the child a perfect 
little beauty, she had also ascertained in a few minutes’ 
conversation that, even at her tender age, the girl was a 
paragon of womanly virtues. —J. X). Anderson 

( 4 ) 

afl 31CST 3TC=T CTO C^Sf^T =11 

I iW 'sim ’irf^^ri 

3fl TO ‘‘CTO TO1 r 

^ 

cvf'8 r' 

511 ^ ^TfeTO, 

c^^i C31OT TOcs{ t” ec^nt<{n^ 

So his mother said to herself, ‘‘Let me just show the girl 
to him, and then it shall be seen how he can disapprove of 
her.” 

Next day, when in the afternoon Satya entered hie 
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mother’s room for the usual light meal, he stood as one tran8< 
fivsed. Bight in front of where he was wont to sit to eat, they 
had seated a heavenly Laksmi, adorned with diamonds and 
other jewels. 

His mother entered the room, and said, “Sit down and 
eat."^’ 

Satya’s trance broke. He said hurriedly, “Why here ^ 
Give me my food somewhere else.” 

His mother smiled slily. “Since you are really and truly 
not going to marry, why are you shy about sitting down 
before a slip of girl like this ?” —J. D. Anderdbn 

( 6 ) 

; Sifhl ^{Tnj 

«i!fC3rr?5T I 

c^m <2tf^ 

•, ^T^T?r '^vfT^sr OfT^\ 

f^ai^ c’t^r I 

f^’^Tar ^1 s cnt sit=T^ 

siTf^sT I —^ftar^Tt^ 

Phatik Chakravorti was ringleader among the boys of 

the village. A new mischief got into his head. There was 
a heavy log lying on the mud-fiat of the river waiting to be 

20 
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shaped into a mast for a boat. He decided that they should 
all work together to shift the log by main force from iljs 
^lace and roll ^ away. The owner of the log would be 
angry and surprised, and they would all enjoy the full. 
Everyone seconded the proposal and it was carried 
unanimously. 

But just as the fun was about to begin, Makhan, Phatik's 
younger brother, sauntered up, and sat down on the log in 
front of them all without a word. The boys were puzzled for 
a moment. He was pushed, rather timidly, by one of the 
boys and told to get up •, but he remained quite unconcerned. 
He appeared like a young philosopher meditating on the 
futility of games. —C. F. Andrews 

' ( 6 ) 

I 

9ft®! I 

53T®ttI ^ ^^^1 

tl®I—?5t9f I CJJ «fne| ;35f^5T OT 

k\ 5 *3t;^Tcn‘sf'i ^T?f ^TC5Ti c^®ii ^nn 

^'Sft 'SlfCf I ^ 

^Ttc^ T?f1 I — 

‘ Phatik was furious. “Makhan,” he cried, “if you don’t 
get down this moment, I’ll thrash you !’’ 

Makhan only moved to a more comfortable position. 

Now, if Phatik was to keep his regal dignity before the 
public, it was clear he ought to carry out his threat. But 
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his courage failed him at the orisis. His fertile brain, 
hbwever, rapidly seized upon a new manoeuvre which would 
discomfit his brother and afford his followers an added 
amusement. He gave the word of command to roll the log 
and Makhan over together. —0. F. Andrews 

( 7 ) 

I I «2}^T'9 I 

's ^T?T?r <21 ^h 

<?r^ ^Tf^l 

^C^TC®?, «2tc^*r I ^5^*1 

4ij^sT\Q ^T5[T^ ^TI 

^rf^JlKWy aiT5rT^5T% 5 

^ ?rT^c*f?i 3?T5f 

f?f?i ^?i«i i 

^ anJT^I eraisfl^ ^T^5il‘l 

Rc'ST?r csh 'Q ^^?prTc?r 'srf^ 

«i^?rrc^ I —^ftaRT^jf 5rff?r 

Baicharan was twelve years old when he came as a 
servant to his master’s house. He belonged to the same caste 
as bis master and was given his master's little son to nurse« 
As time went on the boy left Baicharan’s arms to go to 
school. From school he went on to college, and after college 
he entered the judicial service. Always, until he married, 
Baicharan was his sole attendant. 

But, when a mistress came into the house, Baicharan 
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found two masters instead of one. All his former influence 
passed to the new mistress. This was compensated for b/'a 
fresh arrival. A#aktil had a son born to him, and Baicharan 
by his nnsparing attention soon got a complete hold over 
the child. —C. F. Andrews 


( 8 ) 

^ '5fT^TC*t ^C?r, 

mT^ »r*fc^ c^Tc^l 

Pi'S? «2if^ <sizm c% ‘iit 

orto I 

^TsfT'Sf^ r?1[1 ’tT?! 

«rrPrc5f 

%T^WTfC^ CbII 

'6 CWpl^rl I srtw Pf?| 

’iP’so *5^1, c^5iT?[ cfc®! ^T?i 

(3iT®f^ r —?rftafsiN 5it^^ 

He used to toss him up in his arms, call to him in absurd 
baby language, put his face close to the baby^s and draw it 
away again with a grin. 

Presently the child was able to crawl and cross the 
doorway. When Baicharan went to catch him, he would 
scream with mischievous laughter and make for safety. 
Baicharan was amazed at tbe profound skill and exact 
judgement the baby showed when pursued. He would say 
to his mistress with a look of awe and mystery ; “Your son 
will be a judge some day.” —0. F. Andrews 



CHAPTER HI 

HARDER PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
( With Hints ) 

( 1 ) 

?r^3ft<siTi:5r I 

I ?!T^ I 

I ‘fli 'S ?tsi^T^ ?ITOT I 

I 

t^sf, 5jcsf yfU^Jr^ ^psf«T^rC^ C^, 

<2t?f^^ I sffsi^ftff >r^c>f^ cmh =iR^ #t^ I 

< 

f?C5T=T I ?IT31^T^ ^TC?r^ -5^(5 

C^tf^**f»ir5T I ilTOT ^^5^ C^ 

tilC^jr ^T^s[ ^TCli, si5f9fT«^ 

C^, ^^sT'e ^m?[«l 

^u(» f¥ f csiT^fTn'sT^ ^«ri ^f%C'-5 ’^Tflrcsf^ 

511—^lf^ ^If^r 5Ttr^C5T51 I —^ftsipsr 

^5Tt^l—income. 5ic5i**-5jt^—neither of them had any 

misgiving at any time. s^Tc^i—in the name of. 4^T?r^'3* 
flce^fiT—lived in a joint family. <^C3f?r 3(5r®^T*f—in the interest 
of his son. —proper deeds should be executed. 

f—where was the guarantee f — 

to speak of the execution of the deed. ^f^-**^fPfC®T5T—put it 
off from day to day 
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( 2 ) 

f 

’Ffyr—“5TC^*T, 3FTC=^ ^ ?* 

—•c’PT^'sFT^r I a»Tsrr?f» 

f^, ^ ^1 sitfl l” ‘iJCSTTC^^ 

^C3r?i f?c^ “<?r f¥ ‘S’^-^t^- 

’<(T5Tl C^') ? ; ^T9T OT 

CSTSIH aTTftC??r f^'S ^ f ’TT? 

—“'STT55I, l” ‘«^=T C^ CWf^ >" 

^f®rc^57, ‘*c^ff^ C5T^ a'l ? cwf^ i 

C^5T,5T?i:^ ’IT’f T'C?f I '®^ 

^^55 5^1 I ^T?I C^t^ ; C^ a f^^-5lWC^ CVfC^C^— 

^ (TT^ ®fTC^ I 'GCT fV ftCB^ T fff:^ I 
*tll C^Z^ r —5cST^^T«(TT?r 

It— and a lot of other things, ^ 

heap of books, —boastfully. «iT*f• • ■'srtC^—he will yet 

take some time to pass the final examination, I suppose. 

—he would have passed as many as four 
examinations, not to speak of one, by this time. 

5rn^^—the cursed teacher. ^T?r...C'^TT—may ruin seize him. 
f^^-^TCT—with an evil eye. . -CTC^T c?Ii:^^—bas detain¬ 

ed him in the same class. 

( 3 ) 

5il^» »m?T t^’SlTCT C^ZM^ W ‘21^’^ » 

«2rm<rtfsT c*itt c«ff^ ^ i »rtf^ ntftr cwttt^t, 

^rrflr mi, ^z^ -f^ i 

^ *y^ I Tf*8m:iT cwtTT*? OTiTt^im 
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fe^T=?1 I ^ ^ =TT^. I 

^ =[T^ I I 

?t^T^1 ift=r ^PRl^tC^, C^H ^f?^TC^ I 

^Tc*f =i11 ?rT^^c?f otTM ^1, cwf^ srI, 

C’TTn^rC^ W cwf^ 5(1, C^ ’t*fTR I 

3TTC5r 5rr^, ^^iiTi; 55*14 ^tc^t f^I 

CSTIC^^ ca^*f ^t®f1 ^Tsf*^ ST^C^^T I 

^rm ^^T?r-’t'9n f??rj toI 1 5514 

»rrc5i ^iT^Tcs^ c^’i # ^^5^ I c5f}Tc^ c^r^'si f ni 1 

-—?f%3I5SP ( *SIT5J^3I5> ) 

C^\?;;g^^.>3^5^—the heat of the sun was very intense. 

fV^ .^]—but not a man was to be seen. — 

rows of sheds. —mud-built houses. ^rtil- 

there was no knowing. —market-day. c^TC^ — 

did not sit. • • - ?Ff^?f1—stopped weavi ng. ^^T(r* • 

exacted to the last farthing, vii^ »T’^I1--'^f?Ie?—had one meal 
li day. —smiled upon them 

( 4 ) 

cwR^iT^r, sfn 1 tot 

f^5T, cm?l 5IW 5?T3ITN 

s^Tf^ I ^ *8if¥5rH 

^T*5Tf?^ fw^l f^^5Tl‘*t3l ^1 fw^t fe*® 
»rrf^^ I C®T5^, ^T^lTfn^l 

c^f^r, *«(Tf3!f f^c'^ ^T?r »rf^5il 1 'ofsisfTsr 

C^ ffC® ^TCII 5(Tt, 
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^r.^, 'FT^TC'Sf^ I 

c 

"srPiT^ ^R’^l 5i^:«3p ^11 

c^^, ^T^stc^'s c?f^ i 
?|j^, '«rs[Sf5^ *ff^—fV|t 

^Tf^ I ^C=T ^(.^ ^Tf^sfT^, ^r? <351^ 

"cjm ^1 c^ff^^i mfm ^\—^Vus ^1 'm^ 

—baseless, on the deck. ^iT5iT^?!l---51Tfjt^ 

—dragged them down. '«iTf^“**lf^®lT3i—I slipped aside 

myself, —those unlucky persons. .^^1 

—would be bottled up. f^r?f—this was the rule. 

's^lajT^. m —but for myself, 1 did not like this safety 

measure, .»*ff%;—to what exlent it could cause 

mischief. i£iqq.—tbe advent of such a thing was 

impending. ^1.—whatever might be my fate 


( 5 ) 

^Tf^?ri csfR I 

?rT3r i 1 m's 

m\ fwiTTf^C^JT, I 

31!^^ C^ ^tr C,^ f^^Tf^CslsT— 

<?r ^rr^Tc^'Q 3Ti I 51"^^, 5iT=f 

^jrT<(T?«l ^f^3iTC-l I ^ 

Vi 5|1—^T^TC^'8 Vk I f^^T3|1^1 

’iFlfe ^T?T?r c^ T ni’f, v^9 <si«i^^»f^t 

«tirr6 ^ fiff r® ^fai^siCT Tmzvi I ^z^'V'^ c^ 
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%r ? '«ft^ ^TW ? 

—5c|T^T«f}T^ 

. C?T^—he was to blame for everything. ^T^T^f*** 

—could never exhaust itself, •-siTiiT—wealth, fortune 

and fame. ^%...^1—none can enjoy these without intelli¬ 
gence. '^t^Ti:^'Q...***iRT^—neither had God been miserly in 
this respect, —had given with a free ha*nd. 

.—^but what is rare still and is a priceless 

treasure on earth, .a devoted wife fondly 

.attached to him 

( 6 ) 

m 2iT?r 

’ITf^cetsT !Tl I ?T®f1 “C?F51 f ^TCSfJ?! 

C5^T:^ ? nvm c^rtTO 

\s ?t®T53r ? I£l| 'Sit^T ? *1^ 

c^tc^5T Tm] v£it ^ f^sil iJTf^^ I am 

FT'S <3 c^iTc^? 

W51T? f^’Pf ^52JC51TC^ 

WTf^IFIC^ '315*1 I 

^TSfl I '®rT^ <2lT^TC»ft CT ?jr^ 

'srr^is^t^ VC=T ’tTCil, c^TT^ ^ I ^150 

•Sf*sr«f, ^r5r?r ^T5t?r 'artPr^T'S stira 

srt I --^ftS?5lT'< 

»Tir^lik® one struck by thunder. 

—Do you think that a king has nothing else to do than 
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sit on a golden throne and wear a crown of diamonds 

r 

under the royal umbrella ? .wlsr—can you realise 

the responsibiliti^ behind ? .—covered u^ 

beneath. -identify yourself with. 

—can feel himself as one with. C’T^t—a 

legion of soldiers. .—cannot snatch away 

( 7 ) 

'^RT5T?1 m ^^liTTW 

m I ^5[T5T (2}f 

I «£l^rwC¥ ^sfT^Tfwft 

fisiRsr i 

*{^ f‘SOT I (SrTST't'SfsT I 

^ aRsitai, '«IR ^^5T'9 Cf ’ll I 

C*r^1 I C^fRs^R 

^^1 ^1 'iti •, 

^icsr^ •, ^1 I -^Ff? T¥Tf^?K>ni 

'BfTV ^(f^irl ^RR <2lf^^f^ I 

^I^t?l.—shortly before dusk. 5??5T...”*c^3r—an 

extensive field highly pleasing to the eye. "SFBRTfwft*" 

_the Bhagirathi which was murmuring on with her 

strong current. apRR'®.^f^irtCf—has risen gradually 

to kiss the skies. is dotted with. 

-^the last rays of the setting sun seemed to adorn tbe>^ 
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tops of trees like a crown of gold. —absorbed in 

meditation. «IT3[T^.loomed large before my eyes as 

a* living being 


( 8 ) 

^ c?ft I I 

5Ti r “tit” I ^ i” 

^ jfcsftc? ^f^?it 

^T#t I C^T*«rT?r ^T^?l •, C^T»l¥T^T?I ? 

^|*» 

c-ntc^^ cwcs^— 

3TC3r c>r^1 ^t%Tc^ ; ^t^t? 

cm Tw.^ ^11 c»t 

5?1—vilt 51C=T ^5IT^ 'sr^r^f ^fts^ ^1 I 5^911 

^ 'sirffTsT^ ^mi fw?it 
'slTaiT^ 5lTt I C^T sftC^t^^Tirl I — 

—step into, fvr^T—steamed off. to. 

<»f^—somo'way of passing the time. c^l®!—I chanced to 

come upon, srI ?—You are Srikanta, are you not ? 

.f^9|—shook hands with me rather violently. 

>rcerTC^.—clasped my neck warmly. 

•—He was a bit eccentric all through his boyhood, 

.^Sid become more so with years rather than 

becoming normal, erTOf^ .there was no 
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-escape from his importunities. .fw^l—to 

r 

keep pace with the exuberance of his joy and friendship. 
obduAte 


(9) 

^T®f I I Srfai^fTf^, 'SISTsT'l 

^T?1 f^Tm\ 1 

pfTsT c3^-*r^5T 

f«fC'® I 3It3r ^T^®f 

»rc«r c^ ’«tTr<^J=T, 

^T^T —to settle down. .to take 

final leave of his domestic life there. —immovable 

t 

properties. ifT=?.—would make over by a deed of 

gift. —movable properties. sjTar —a 

few government securities 


( 10 ) 

5iT»l, OTi 35l?lTC^ I C^f^t^9lC«l?I 3lT®^^ iSlsfl 

^ ^?JT51T5I W'S 

^*^1 ^TC® ^r<I^t 5 ^^Cerj 'S 

cw^iTsr >ifir^ (^ ^ 

3111^11111^ ^1 

^nilii’f ^f?rc^ftc9i3i I «i’?t3iic5i’G 3Ff^il 
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^^?rl '^iTc^ i 

CN, f^5i C^T^T 

^TT^ Sfl I - 

C^^l.—it was past the first quarter of the day. 

srr®^5 < 2 tsf|—the leading tenant, if^l.—was* 

smoking his hookah. ^fC^T?Iffl...^f?rC^f|c»r51—were conferring 
as to how to perform Annapurna Puja, which was a public 
festival in the village, tftfl —by raising subscriptiens. 

with pomp. .—were unanimous 

on the point, f%5i.—for the last three generations.- 

^f5c^ ^1 —would not be beaten 

( 11 ; 

3irf^5it3f, C5T31?r1 <2ffC‘l <aTC»J 1%«5 

^*iT?r ff^ ^f^irrsi t 'll %1 

—c^T*f ^f?rc^ f f¥ <#5«tarf«i ^<ri- 

^ ^f?r^ ^Tl <21^® '^tw f CSTsiTCW? 

W'OmH mPl C^mi m\ TO 

r csrsiTCJr? c$pitc?^ fk^m 
TO^pT c®m?^ ^isT-^n^r ^Vrf^ fV csmi 

nr^f nm 

f^=?T^ W=r ^1 ^iP*T, 3^1 

csmn] f¥ C^TsTTCtf^ 

^?r? c^Tsrrw^ f?^l "“rrcf? 
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—I take it for granted. (M*\^ —the problems 

t 

of your country. .f—have you thought of 

any means to sol'^ them f ^fsr —to abuse, 

—in the face of mountain-like difficulties. 

—to stick to* —the moralists. .— 

whether death comes today or after an age. .STI— 

does not deviate in the least from. c^t3[TC®f?I — 

towards your goal 

( 12 ) 

?Fr?I?r1 ilr-lo ^f??rff5C5^=T I 

CWC»r?I aiflt^-ai'ei«frc?^ aic«15 'SfT'Sf 

I f¥c*fT^ mar c«fc*t^ ^ *rcnw 

cm, ^t^i nrc^i 

ml I '^5rT^ ^ 'e«i5(ttiifil 

« 

I '®rr'8f 

^TC’F^ C^y #[t% ar»JJ< 

•IT? I —0. U., 1945 

3(Ta[.—after a short life of only thirty years. 

%N? —literary talent of a very high order. 

.—to glorify his brief span of life so. csfi.=rtt 

—we cannot but count him among the greatest intellectuals. 
•^rPSif^CW by dedicating himself to. 
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—has left behind such glorious achievements, — 

<0 efface, magnanimity, ^«|5i^?I—brighter 

«ind brighter day by day. »£i^.CT^w^have to deplore 

that. 5i"^*r...'**5rr^—found no time for fulfilment 

( 13 ) 

=T1 I 5 

^^5T->r?-5ltC5r^ “<Ffe!T ‘2f^5T 'srt^r^ 5lTflTT»It?r 

I 5lTf^5f I >R8f ^car 

^T3fT^ I 

C^ C^t ^?lT®fC?il msfl I 

^?tarr^ 

CWC^?I ®f5^ JqssTCsr ^r«t^ <2tf? 

C*IT5% f^f«(f%r^ ^fsT^i fl^T^ 

I’f ?f?5r I '5T3?T^ *f? iSI CtfCf 

I C^t^T 'BTT^Cn^ 'artsf 'Bitaj?!! 

<11?!*! I —C. U., 1946 

0 

.f|51—were happy in a way. c^T^fl.^fR— 

granaries full of paddy. ^rt^'—their tanks abounding 

with fish, spinning wheel. .»^-~out of 

touch with the world outside. struggle for 

existence. —the terrible blow. ^TarTs^T?!.sfTit— 

did not hit Bengal. .ntfIfST sTi—could not adapt 

themselves to the changed conditions of life, —to this 

-day. “^Ta^i —is continuing. —mills and 
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factories. by the sweat of their brow. — 

puffed up. in silent wonder, as- 

an unavoidable iecree of fate. .iif^—kept quiet- 

without protest and without exerting himself in the least 

( 14 ) 

^5TJT% *i’55’5 

'©V. ?n3^<, fTfi 

'srf^ >rc?^ 

^Tf^ST I ^^5? 'Sit?! WT^I W1?!T?! ’ttC*! 

^f5!?rl I ^T?!'1?I 'Sft?! 'sjtfJisf, 'Bim 

'S!T^5T^I ^Tf^®! I flew flew fw:*ie^ ^nw «2!CW*f 

?Ffwe^ I «^T?r 'Slf ^TW OTCWW W'® ^sw^w 

I — c. U., 1948 

.w—something like a shadow. .WW 

—it looked like a man. '5if%»!?r**^*r—extremely lean and 

thin. tw^^lVfW.—like a ghostly-looking man. ot*** 

—seemed to raise a hand, —which wae 

all skin and bone. '«rf% fl^.TO1—with the long bony 

fingers of a withered hand, ^Wl—to beckon. 

—many more followed. .—looked as 

frightful as the cremation ground at midnight 

( 15 ) 

’TTwTfww 'siRsiT© ^fw2^ew a*t© *i#lw ^ 5ftwiT wflwe*! 

'?^'®5T W^fwWTW 39W1 ^fwc^ Wtf^W W^®!tW I ^©’ttfl ’^CfW 
w^Tfst'® ^’F^eaiT^fw wte^ o\i% 
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f?(ar^r^ 5iTf3c^ 

f^srr«f^ ?fS5^[ f^KTW f^W^lTiT 1% C*fT'STt ^t?i*r 

^f^5T! ^^sftsr I sTfsrf^fh^ ^^?ii ^5i«i 

^fflT'S .<2t^T'9 ?^f^5C5T 'SfTfel I 3ti^^ 

<i]?r <2fm^ I <2rrc«^ ^tfer c’q^T ^sfi^c?^t?r 

^vs <2r^?r5iT=T I 'sr^ i apipr 

OFCar ® ^fllC'® 5TTf^®T I I 

^f^l ^r^C'S i^Tf^®rT3l I 

f^^...3f^?fC*l—in the cool air of the evening. ai^W®l1—the 
rays. —gently moving. —half-blown. 

^TlJ5C?f***^f^?l1—being moved up and down in the wind. 
—dim. JT\"^C^—in contact with. f¥* • *c*ft®Tl—what 

unprecedented beauty. .S?t?r—like a row ofiblack 

spots. '«i^’Sr 3^t?ITff5<T—went out of sight. .f^€tir1— 

the second day after the full moon 

• •( 16 ) 

^?r I «^ar^®T^ 

9 

51C«fT ^T^TC^II f5®T 5T1 I (Tft®?^ ®i^?FT^f5T^'lC*rT'T- 

<7(1^ I C^ 

^spTw?, ’yfinri "sit^tsrr^ <£l^H c^t^ 

<2jTflw^'« ^?r:aF5f 

“^TC^ I 'Sl^ySI^ <215^'® »TT«1T<J«1 

ClTftsil ®f^?r C’lC®! ’ll 


nrc?i I 


21 
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.—trying to fix the age of Mother Earth. 

.have to depend on conjecture. 

•li—^there was %ot the possibility. — 

determining the time of her birth. .—along 

with the sufficiency of grey hair and the amount of wrinkled 
skin. —uiay not be an act of sheer madness 

( ) 

TO ^’*(1, 

^fsi^ I 3T"*3[< 

(7r^C5^^ c^T^r ’vf?, to^ic^i 

siTfn^ 'G '«ITOC‘1 ^T«fT 1 

CTOC5T^=5^1 ffST, f^, ^tt f5T?m«| 

f^sT I ^T^Til C^t5T?5<^ '«rT^^TWsr, C'^FT^^’1 ^Tf%-r 

^W5 C'S^fsT "srtc^, ^ 

^?r*l 'stTb^ I 

m 

si^ll-TOC®?^.-the outer lineaments of human 

society. inner nature. ^sf—inner 

structure. (7l^fC5^?| —even the princes of the old 

times. —with only a loin-cloth on. 

—the dirt and deformity of their bodies, — 

disguise of colours, are equally rampant 

today 
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( 18 ) 

“CSf^ C?!*!?, ^ C^PilT* ^1 SftC^ST | 

C^ I 5}^ 'STtmC?? '©^^srt 5T1, 

I *511, C^CSI^I I 

n?2JC^ c^’sft^^l f^Rc^r cic^r 
?T*t“?T?m:^'9 aiTc^r ^1, 2t^1 ^C? 5^71, 

■^f^*if%^ ^r-(?ifl 'BTfsi^l c^TsitrffTT f“ff^ I cT*f?, 'arrc^f 

arm '=7Tft^ ^vs c^c^i, 

3i9f5j^tsi57l C^TC^I, ^tcw^ C“l^tr5 

I c^p\i\\ c57^T*i^i-c*^’?[i 

'?«35[ f%c^'8 C?C*f? 

5Tl, as(^1 

'©^^T^itcvf^ ^Tsrc? c^C5^’?ft*t'5l-c*f^1 cfu^Til ^^T«:*f? 
^atuil ^ »SJ^? vf5T ^5lT®f CM^ 'Sftf%^^ ^^»ft-^Tf^efI 

Tfsf^ fwn[, ®fgf =rl i” 

C*P^T*r—turn away their faces. ^tsTTCW^.".....^^ sfl— 
do not wish our welfare. 'si^is^TC^ ^W-—go to the dogs. 

.^?r—that a peasant’s son is turned into a fop. c*f^ 

—final outcome, 'srt^^t.c?^f'9—first show by your 

own conduct. vfs^ —do not form a separate class. 
'siTsiK'ff?!'*’^TsfC^—will dispel our fear. ?r^>r1-^Tf^BfI— 

calling peculiar to one’s caste 

( 19 ) 

sifli^l f^^TC^sT, 571 %% 55a(<T ^- 

5j5T^ f^m»T6«p5Ti »i^5iT?r cf\^ ’*pc‘t ?i?3r 
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cwf^Til c^TsiH nT<5^ 's f^s}?^ 

^w, <siz’% '5rrciiT^®i 

c^Tf^^5^c«fT?r src^’srcgw f5T^tw-f^^"*i 

f^58r *fT^T5 ^fJTWl ?rr^[?rTC5, 

»t*tf 511; ^=TP^ m ^ ^f^^iTcf, 

'scw ’UrBT^'rt, nM ^«f:^?r«i ^f^r® nt? 

5Tl ; ^^C?r ^sil, 

^lTs?>I5t?C5T (2|^j^ ^?I, ^Tf%?T51 CSW^ ^Tf^CIf I 

C^^lTtl 1 CSpllK 

^^5? ^Tf^?Pr5l?[ I —■^T^<2l5[g c^T^ 

35^^^?l^Tt^^1—distressed for fear of the bee. f^sfriJT^^sTl— 
restless from the playful gestures. '«c«t ■*fc«| 
changing every moment. ^'Q—your heart 

overflows with joy. f^3ITf3?^.....^^f^?f1—climbing on the 

highest tableland on the top of the Himalayas, . 

—in the fascinating chariot of imagination. (7lTf5rf®!(:<(j^— 

adorable by the •ascetics. f^?(T^.calm, immobile, 

and self-possessed figure, —as if painted on a 

canvas. ^ .—have remained still in its own 

place. half-chewed. to pass down 

their throats, —not far off. .^arl—Uma decked 

with spring flowers and having tremulous eyes, . 

—at a distance is the incarnate Cupid with his arrows 
aimed at Hara. of that world of poetry. 

—impregnated with Kalidas 
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( 20 ) 

'A 

’«iTf^?r1 '=rJT?'?fj ’tc^tj i 

<£|^f?f’T ‘^1 ^ ?lT5r!’ 

sTITTOsf ^Tf*I?fTrwr5I»r -, ^f%?r 

^?15T®?C^ ^C^T^Tar 

c^'^tc^T ^^5^T®t5T*^^^?r c^^=ifd^ (TrNTc^t 

I ifl^TC=T T^a fl'll 

?t^T|iltf5r5f5T I CT^TCST »TT?T5'^5f 

f\^lK ^Rf^?; C^^TI^T ^vfOT 
f3if^?l ^T^, »Tf^ ?FC^, 

5F%1 ^f^TWl ^rcw, ^T^l C*f^ I 

t2t€tf^?I jm —the Earn of ocular perception. CR\f^^ 

—in his terrestrial life, .’^Itf^^Tl—living through 

ages. .—Sita whose life depended on 

Earn and whose husband was as dear to her as her life. 
5?ig5T®fC9| 'STPr^Tflc®^^—was bathed in the water of her own 
tears. —like a full-blown lotus of 

love, .^f^l—floating night and day in the 

tears of every single human being. ^f%il. 

—she shines forth wherever there are talks of love, 
of beauty, such as is longed for by the members of 
the weaker sex. an assembly of learned men. 
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.—heart speaks to heart, sfsf.—mind 

merges into mind. .—soul exchanges itself for 

soul. world-enchanting lute. 

—delightful strains. the heaven of 

mass reminiscence 


CHAPTER IV 

HARDER PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
( Without Hints ) 

( 1 ) 

^1, ^T“t1 *l1, 

t 

»lTf^?rTf55T I 

f^pTar I m ^lTfe,^C5^»r5T nfl'^T? 

^Xz^ ^Tft»i s?i i 

•C»T 'sr^lar ^ff9r «rT5?T|5l 'STT'^C^TC^^ 'Sf^T^^fl I 

^Tft f^5T I ftaifgc^ i£|.-?f 

^TC?*! fto^T \ Wf f^ '9Z^ W 

^z^ I —?tc*T»fpar c^rs? 
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( 2 ) 

ijTsri -rr^^Tc? 

c^T^, '®t^, 'ar'mtc?^ ars c^t^c^rr^cw^ ^tfs ^irf^ ^ ait*T-^5®^ 
?R1 ^ fqf 

C^TFT^I ar"*J< CaF«*f<CT t^RfSTI C^T «Tf? 

^^^1 ^r6^?lj ^5»r_*5ti 01 a(1,—c^TafTcaP, C^mTC«f^ car ftf ? 

fl %, "Sitfai ^1 I cn ’P’lri a??—fV rniTfl—” 

^fai?n ^^3! I “^taitc^ ^1 f^Tp®! ®TTf«J I 

^rtarr^ l ^aj^il Tf? 'Jtf^-^aiT^-^t^- 

FT^—5jf5T, ^iTsfs^ (if^, ^ ®fTaf1-^T*1^ “^Car, 

^Tf^caf^ CJfT^-C’rr^T^ caic^ ^Tf^ca?, OSTaj^j 'sit^rlllif^ 

®t5T ^FTcef'Q 'arTaiT^W^ fSTair^ 

ai^ C^TC^^I ar^ a?! ^Oi aft^ I” ^T*tt«fIT?I 

( 3 ) 

ai^’^TfV apf^C^ ^Tafl ^tcs^ar— 

f^'STaiT^T^ C^IW a(i | 

^^?I1 ^m^tfarc^ai—car ^T®TarTaTT? 

ar^Tarail ft^T ^\ I ^ aj^’I^Sfcar^ ^^<ta?T^f^ f^f^ 

apf^lTTfesrar, C^if^sT '©fsi^s^sr C^I aj^^ifsr MM 
3r?®i apf^^TCfar, carlf^ 2rf? i^^arTflcsrar I ^<r 

'sr^^i cjff^’aii vr® ww afsic?r c^f’^car ^ 

'srmTar ^Tan ^trsaj I ?r5^*f5jc^ cwf^c®^ ^T?rr^ ciW^t 

®fsr% ays'll f^l[’^*fflfaitc®l <2|>^f5|^ I f^fsT #55T^ 

c^z^ '«iT^T^Tf? T?iT^r®ar, arsftcsfir ^nr 
an?^ ^tz^ art i arjj^jfcar^r f^mairtstu 'Q 
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<5pm ’^^TC®F ar^«| I sj^if^ 

’ll I • —cTr^sg'=fT<sf 

( 4 ) 

C^TTO^T «rT?I^ fW5T I WST^fo'n*! 'srC’T^ ^cl ^T^TC?^ 

^T^ttc5i=T I ‘fl^rsT 3r®f 5iT^tw ^fe?i tT^T^?l 5Tf%c5^’T—“c*rr’T, 

'®lTf? C^Pltn C^m ?S&=T <2t?r f^srl^rj 5%*?, t5 

cwc^^ I ^ src^T 

^1 ^Tf^ I lij’ip^l sin:=T rsf^r^ri 

c^tainr cSrf^c? wc^l, (Tr^t 'sitsiTir i 

^T'Sf ^Tfa? f^C^ 15-^!^=? 'SIT^ 

‘flTO’f (Sf^rs »T^T5 '51^5? ^ ^TflC’T ! 

^W, ’P 5T^<5f ^TC^T fwssHi ctC’F WT'S 

^Tcai^ '©STC^ I ^5^1, aiTC’T f¥ ^51 (?ff^‘—«fT^ 

op^ ?5T I” * — 

< 6 ) 

-n€t?l1 I C^ 

^TIJTCT ’IT^, '®l'K^ C?T«f I 

f^f['*F«l C^ff^CS sfTf^s^’T '»rTf^^C5 fV^Tl I 

^ ^?r 'SITCS^T^ CWRc^ I 531 5f^1 

5TO =T^aiT?r 3ic^tr’?C^*f*3p^ i^lt sTTf^C^T’? I 

oFC^r 'e 

^TCSIT^ isr^f^ wf^sT I <5^f%5ITar ’?^TC<I<T ^t^sTT-rt 

I 3l!?^3rf^ ^ STTOT ’rt I 

«a * 11 :^ i ^ 
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^^CSTST I ^rf^C5T^--«a 

cWtr^^ ’fTc^ I *f^T?r f 

'mcsTT^ ^•>*‘1 5f%c^=T I 

( 6 ) 

Cft^ ^C5f 
f^% f^?I1 

^ I 'Sfq '®T9f1 C^f^, ?T^5f.^t5f1 C5?fT^, C^5^^tf%- 

'S^l 3rf^-c^t^, ^iTT’^f ^5T?r5f 1 

^TaiR^ C5^, arfyr w.%VS ^Tf^C? nTC“f?I ^TfeiT 

=(fr ^C^l cn 

cwr^ ^t’Ep pr^nti:^, ’^tr 

(st^ I ifmf^f^r ^fc«ii '<vsrum 

^RR ^C^T C^^=T ^C?, ^Tr^^T'6 C^5T f.^^l ^tftc^ 

^Tc? ^11 ^t^R ^Tc’t ^i, cmc^^ =^1, »ira^ 

C^ST «(C^ ; C^^T ?5l 

'stT^^TI?!! I ar*!^ 'STtf •, C’T 

^Tc^ =?1 ^TR I —^?:^nT?fn?r 

( ? ) 

^=trT^=T, 3IT!^^, '5T'C^ C^FT*! 

^^R's c^t I ^R*i(:?r ? 

c^*t^—C^TSITC^ ^*1Cff*t f?fe5T, (TT '®rM^ ’VR 

C'JtCl, 'Q^ W f^WTsn ^fi?, <5 C^*T f^C®!^ '5r«f'<8 

^1 TO C5CTO^ PF« TO'« "f«-5R33 arrsT TOr^* 

c»r^!? *?>’ ‘^* c*f^RT^ (Rt I ^Tw fV 

? 
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'st c’tr?:^'n?f?r ^ i cwtc^? ^ 

^T'G fpffV, c^ 

CTC^T'« r ^«fr<^ c*fT^ c*fRc?r f^rc^ ^t?ic^ 

C?T^ 5?i I i£l| C?“fi:®?T^1 <2(1^1^^ f2(C®f ^ 

^t?I C?^1 ^'Ssfcsi*^ fV ^1 I 

^TOT^sfl *^1^ 3?^ I 

— 

( 8 ) 

351^ C^ ^1WC=?? '«f^T3f'8 ^Tf^<^5T^ <S C^ff 
^ZffJ v£l^5T\8 igftc^f 5(t^ I ^sr ait5T?-^^T®i aTC^T^ 

^f?r^1 r^ ?sf?iTOf 'siT^ ^flfarsf ^*f1 

^f?i?ri fw=T f?=T >8 ft5T^?r I ^T5T^1 

^?arn:5i '®ff%^Tl i ‘flt 'sic^TO 

I ^T35T?1 C^t^J^sr ^Pf^Tlt I 

^f?i2ji:3{?r ’Bfsitftwl i ‘^ig-Jf^T^j ’?iT^c^’— 

tfl^ijri 'SITOI ^W *\^ *Tf??f1 

7fi'% *tT^?, Tr%'3Tc^ ^r^29csi!i Tf^t 

#t<Ti??lT3I1 *ITf^^ =T1 ! C^=f^ «rt3iT?r 

^rnsiTs? ^TTO ' TOW ^f5c^ I ‘ill 

^T^ITOT siiSiT^ ^|7l I 

—^^“t55r c»r=i'®^ 

( 9 ) 

^B?^5T Tr<l 1 (71 

*515 C^IT?| I 3rf^ ,£l^t^ fijsT I 

cell >8 3Tf|^^tii ^c®r ^rr«f (TT <Jflft?f ^Twi 1 'e 

^ <71 3r?fr ^?rf® w ^ftrarc?—^Tfl 



FBBB TBABSLATION 


831 


I '=fT'®=T (7F 

^T^?T?r f?9r, c^ c^T’^T^ «r<«ri ^t^i 

^3r?l1 BTffJT 5Tl I tfl^3lT3f C^ cwt^ 

(2j<!f1 tffpsrsT ah ^Z^ 

’ffl^flCSTJT I ^i:=T?f ^3ic^ f^T^sT ffW 

^^?rTf%sT I ’1C5'3 ^cs?c^ ^r^TCJfir C5^i cwf^^l 

=rT^ I sjc^T ^ir c^h 'flc^^Tc?r i 

cm cplr^ f^^pc^r -^it^ iri i —^ 

( 10 ) 

^TsiTC^il C*Tf^5jT^T5 C^CST 1 

C^ ^ir, siC<(I C^T^5lT^TC5?'3 (TT^ 

Jf»n I s[c?fT 'S'Tm ; 

^ mt? 5Tf^ ’iTc^ '^5f®r I cm^i 

'2fT^ srr^ 

m fsrPfc^ sri I ^Tc^T c^z^ 

<?rTC3F 1 ^T^c«i Trfl?r ^Ti5T5 c^rsTtc^rni 

511 ?Tc^ 5[t^ I ^^C5il <a^^1 

c^h I • —^ftsr=TT’?r 

( 11 ) 

'5:<ic*r^ <£iTfffc^ cm fk^ c^^jsr ^5Tr«fr?i*i, f^c^ 

c^^rsrl c^f^is^, i 

c^5T mt 'siTfw i cn 

^r*f1-3lTf^ 3lTf?C^ ^Tf?!^ 5^1 | isfsr Sltc^l- 
^T#tcw?r c?^*rf^ c^T 

^T>lT^ ^f?r^ C^m^T I 



^82 


EIGHBB SBCONDABT BNOLISH 


^sr f¥ ^fwr5T ^‘\ 

f^5fj a5tc% i ‘nTc^.^r 

«rTa|1-?Pt’t^ ct^1-c<l^1, ^■rc?F^ 'It'T <2(^t^=T, %<, 

^5? I c^r <2jvrc5r ,fif% 

^zi C^, C^CSTC?^ ^tCSfTPSTtil I 

—-f^<^5sr 5clT’^T?fn?r 


( 12 ) 

C5i^^(5 ^<in ^ ; 3iTf5^ ^ ^1^1 

C5N ^fic^ j^:*tc^ ?Tf^? C!\^ I C^T 

C*f»I f^ f?f5T I ^1-31^1 (JIU^Z-^ C»T 
C^ CT^5! (71^ I ^C=! "oT^T^ 

C^T=i ^TT^ I C^C^<T 

*rr^T3l ^(5 'Sf? ^1 I 

(TFTsTf^;? c?«I1, ^ ^T'S I f?i:*T ^T'Q^I 

OT5T '8jjf\g^,.c^3if5?^ fsitJTji isj^? 'Sfsr m c^'s ^T?i'r<r 

5^^ i 'SfTcsj c^ '©^ ! 


( 13 ) 

^wT^c?iir m ^ i ‘si^r 

f%f^ «1T^ I 

C?T?;tt fw^l f^^T’Tt’tC^IiT #t^5? 

i2j^ ^fe'3 I ^ *rfsr 3r?«i 

5fi, cnT^^^ c’^JT^r f^Tc^ i 

(7rT<!si ^ ^T^rai 



FREE TRANSLATION 


383 


a =TT5j^5*i ^fsffcww f^^sr "pf<r^ ^•io 
m:^( I f^'srt^t’i^ 'Q '^itsiTcw^ 

:FrT«ft^'l 3ic?(y ^y?r«^T^^ I 

( 14 ) 

^'®Tn I ^ Cf\t ’^l 

I ^ ^1 c^c^fi^^rTsi^ 

^'mT5I ^1 I iST^r TO TO 

fvf^1 ^CT I ^T«f C^J^\ I *- 

«3?t5T®r I TO ^CSI f6^1 5iT|, «2I^t^ I ' 

tSfTO I fB^1 sil, I ^T^lT^' 

^5|?r ^T?»IT5^ C91tC^ '®fT3lt5 ^TO c^im^!^ 

?TC« C5fC^ I 

C^Tf^W I cn TO*1 ?fT®f1 1 

»2f'$Tn I TO«I 'OfTC^ C^Tf?=*fr^^^ i f^eiT^—C^ 

=Tl -, '®fTl% 3JC^ C’rc^ 

^?T5lTO ‘SJTTO I * —f^C'Sr^sffpsi 

( 16 ) 

^TSjt^ TO =?1 I 

^r’tc^ I ^T®f cBTc^fi mz^ 

^tc’t—^T^'S \ ®fTl% I ^rtfsi 

<?fTr^ ^1 =Tt <«fTc^ <«fTc:^, 

^^?s ^tTO, '«iN'2tf%feT?[, ^srr^^r^^jm—‘iit ^T51 t?i ‘^^^fiar ^t^isri i 
<2jc?m TOTOTO'srrf^ tot^ '^to^ ^i 

la^? ^T<fTO ^fw TO ?rT^—'*pf^ ajfir, 

^ f^'SlT^t«lTfsi <il^ siT&C^t «?TO I TO TO, <2lf% TO 
®tC^ ^T^T?r *»1 TOTiT ^T“f1 'Q ^ TO I 

*rf*f 



^84 


HIOHEB SBOONDAbT ENGLISH 


( 16 ) 

®f3^ ^Tf^l I fhiepT^^ i^ws; 

'SRCiC^ *3J5 ^TsrfajarCJf^ nsff^'*fC’1 I^^TSf- 

^f^?n %i ‘^T?i 

^ '«fT5T I 

I v£J^5( ^T*T ’St?' ^?f I ’^*11 ^ ’ai?[«1 

'srTsiT^ 3iT5?>r55i's <^^5? I’ ft^®fT^? >rw3i 

^f^»r ?jf^?l1 ^f^C^lsT—*13F®f^ f%^ ^r®f 

f^1 ^^3TT!Tt2tT^ ^*f25fc^ i 'srT®f 

■f^f^af et^’tsjJT ^3'®TC^ ^HT?r ^ ^T?I^ l’ 

—3iT?r 

( 17 ) 

(£17F (2t»f?Jlf{^ ; v£ic^ Bfsrf^? ^ZK 

05T®TT^ *«r^T5T^^T ^z^\ 'srTcsff^^nr 

’5»'1%—f^fs? '51*I'®C3?[ ^i:»tT5lf¥c^ 

mi^ ^c^CfST I ^ <jf^ft i ’Jf^ft ^zn 

'SfT? ‘u^ ■^mn w?PH T5z^ 

mM ^T^iTc?^ m^iTcsra i »fi^f?=T 

♦[f^, <2f^ 'siT’tf^t C'Sf^'Jf ^1 WJ^i C^, C>! 

^^ST <51^^, qj ua^ f^cl^!I--(tft^ 'Sf^f^ | 

K^Z^ 5TC*2r^5T, ^91? I 

( 18 ) 

1^ ’la '^oi? ifi?r ’i?i c?f^, ^ar ac^w 

^ra i ^ , ’ita ^ »?t^— 



FBBB TBABSLATION 


886 


jcrrir i ^ 

C’tSfTari C?C^, C*T 

'Brrf^ ^ <?ff^ =?T^—CTTlf ’yf? '»rt#C^^'6 cm =TT^ I 
^“rnn sit^ #r®r—fwf? 

(?T^,' c^cm I c^ ^tfsi c^ 

c?^i c’^vm ^ I c^Tc^ f5& ofZ'^ cm^y 

C*T,—^5TC*f '®fTaiT? 

Vf^?rt f^i c^sT I —B»c^nT«fyTf 

( 19 ) 

3{T^c^ f^®T*n c5f^^m-3TT<it<«r! ^ c^ 

^'f-f^fic^^r ®T^ <2}^3TT=T 's <1^^ f^ ? 

>l5T?fT®f 1 '« ’l^^, 'Q 

’r<«f<fT5T 

(gtffvcj ^flr?[i I ifi^'i^’if TO^t?r ^T3 i at5j«i ^f?i?r1, «t*ft3r- 
«Hff^C*l ^T'Q^ i 'srT^f^ f^?r* ^Tf5l 

I 

I ^t®f1 ■3’«t f^Sft^t 

^f?ic5i=r, I 'sisC^r ^2?^ ? 

^n‘^1% ^C51=?, 5I?T^T®f ! '«rT2Stai =T?:? j 

>15lf^?jT^ra I fW'PTT’RT 

( 20 ) 

^^*1 ‘2rcjrc*f ^^«FTc^ «2f^f^ 

?yi^^TC®T^ cg^f^sf C’srt^ ^ I 

^ *TT|, 'Blt^H 



886 


HIOHBB SBOONDABT BKGLISH 


?rftrtC5 I <2if«i:^, «rT^TC“f c^iff 

“i^Tai 5iT^, OT <2t^'o ^t^jl 'sitfSrc^ wTf^^l 
3^?n i 

t ^fb'5?r 

^n3^*f- «fH«l ^fll^TCf, ^t?r ftc0 ^*t^J^1 I 

®icfr(2|i^l^'®fiT c^T’^tT'G C^I^T'®CE?? 5/T5r CW’^fl ^^C'srw, 
'0i^<jrt^^ ^3T ^|?n c^^5T '5rT’1=T f?C^C5 I 

( 21 ) 

c?c*f ^3^25 >r^rr^ 

«5rtcai <2rn:sf c^fT^c^ i 

SIC^II 

^^1 ^T?J, ^T^?[1 vs^sr c^si^ ^tc;?, 

^TC5 THW C?^TtD5C^5f, >IC3f 1 

SIC5T c^rr^ ^itoti, ‘a^fe c^T^t^, 

Sjjfi^ <2(f % 51^51 c^H C^z^ \ cn^ ^ITCSJ^II, 3|n^ 

<2rf'sr® C®rlTf^^ '« 'SfCSf^ 

0(1^^ (?Ttc^?[ '51^®^!;®^ 

^^5T ?t ^xm\ =ii f^T=iz^ ^f^d ^n^i 

fnf^c^ ^r<a I — 

( 22 ) 

^T?I^<C^?I <2![T? ®f5 ^^stSigiW ^'f3|?f%^ 

i '^*P!^Tc<?r 'Sffww W5I ^t?ic®i^ <a^fV<p^ni 

'Biw f^f^?r «tcn*Rr ij^irrc? i c^ 



FRBE TBANSIiATlON 


837 


^^(5 i^f%?r OTc*^ ’tflr«r^ i 
f^Tc’f^ ^fir?rl ?rT?5rTc?c*rw 

=Tc^ I c^rc^^r c^ ?ri 

c5ftt<f ^t^sttc?*! 

^^^1 3fy«i >r^?t!T I iflt ^Tt5TT?r ft^- 

*^TtfCffC‘^ 'BT^f^'^ «f5T*t*r ^T?5Tr^ ^ffer *fc^ 

^^5iT=T 'Q nf^5T^5r, 'srt^Ti:?!^ ^wP9rU 

cTOmnt^i f^^tc^?r ^i^?il, ^T^T^sr, fnv'f^'« ^t'^^Tsr 

‘*t^‘n«fT?r ^T^sTT^ «3i^«j ^r<ic^ I 

—^T: ?r[:sr-fpar 


i 23 ) 

=ttc^ ^tc5, c^tc^ 

I ^ fiff^Tn:^ c^Tc^i (?f^iT^Tr?r '^srt«f- 

f=Tf^r^ 5! ^C*5rC’® 

’Tt'rl ^3?^ *31 1 T^% ‘f^'3T»[T’tC1I?3 

C^TC^I C*r’?/Tt^T3) WSr ^^35*1 I ^TaiTC?^ Cf(ViK ^ZHJ Ip 

^^1 ’»rWOT ^ ^f^^rt^fm 

53^*11 ^f^*lTar <1i?9=T c*r ^iTST^fi^ *Ttw1 

^51^1 «3C^?[T3r 'SIT’^T®!*? ^f^K\ <«ttf¥ ’arf^ ^ ^ 

9[tn^ I 5I<fTO5T ^’srtm’ltw^r ^l^f^flRT 

91 ^ W'OtW*l ; ^Ti^'Q nT«(T *3T^ C^, Cn^ ^55 ^ 

^If^sf *p:^ ^ TOTI —13tcaw'?=9?3 fan:^ 

22 



S38 


HIGHEB SBOONDilET ENGLISH 


( 24 ) 

'arTfsi ^f=iC^r^s^t5r; 5^111 

I ^TFl 

^;9C«lt^ I ^If C?FS[5T 'ST^j I 

^r?!C^flC^5T, C«2t^C^T^C^ ’?fr:^~C^=T '5TTr®F^T^ 

'=i3rR^1 '5rTf^?rl 

^flrnl ^T=I I a ®TT^, C’l^ST C^T^F^ C^T^T, ^Bj^l C^T^ 

iKSf ^15|, ^Tsf unm ^i?T>cr»fTc^ ^T'G?r1 nc'*F 

W^T »I1 I '®iTf^<PT?[ C’^T^ ?TC3f ‘S^ t^fTsTinft 

a C^f^l ^T^, *, 'StOT TO, Nl 

^T?f I ^Tf5I 

’SIf«1 C*Ff^TO I 5T'®»'J 

TOT^ I 'srifsi C’fsflT^ I f^fS? (2j«f 

?Fr?[C5!si, 5jfc^^ 5Ti ? — 

( 25 ) 

^tcsr Sfl-^nsiT?! ^’I^CST ^TSftC^ 

^TOC«I 'SJt’t ^r?l^1 ^t5[1 

msf^lTtC'S ®fTf?TO*5l1l TO^TfJIflTf^TO, C^ ^TTO 

C^Tsi f*f»I =T1 I (?I ^1^!T ^C*1’Fl ^f?[?f1 

nc^r f^^Tf^TO, ^TTO ^TRst ^1, ^*1^1 

^T^^'tr 'sr^nit? f^?T5 r?ii1 c^sf i 

C^ f¥f^?fTft-5r, ^T^l C^ll 

^?T'Q TO®n I ^niTO «f?:5??F r«fH c^'q «it?i ^i, ^IkQ 

5?i I hm ^r? c?^l 

pfroi c^5T ^T?Tc^ cwf^c® nr^ =Tt^ 3 

‘Sl^ ‘OT‘^1 TOTC^ ’rtHTfw*! '«[T'®i?T 



FREE TBANSLmON 


839 


^^1, f^5piT&?F I 

! 

—5c|t^T^fn^ 

( 26 ) 

(ijTF-iii^fjfq ?9plC^ TO 

f®rj^^&l 3i2^T^T^?:’5 ^3f csT^I 'srTc? i '=i^T^r "?< 

®f 2 r ^T-^ f5l^T^?[1 ^ 

(71 i£l^ I C^tC?Ii 

cn ^tft^ 

^TfTO^ ^i^Z^ M3 TO '5T?[^?r 

C ^1 iflC^P^TC^ ^f^f^T*! 1 %^sT, ^^'5T ^f^CS^sT f%, =ij. «flCIF^TC^ 
^C“fT^ fffCST^ C^ic^ ! 'Q: C^T ^ ! ^TC®r^ 

C&TC^ 'si^^T^ ^Z^ I ^T^*^?f f¥, 5Tl, 

Prc? s^rtf^c^ <1;5C5^^—^gj! 

. '^z^^y ^51 <iic5i=r—^Tc*i ^iz^ ^z'n c^z-^z^ 

—^T^ CW^I C^5t h ] 1--si^T' 3T5C^?I TO ^lT«f“t 

3351 ^f?l ^1 TO f^f^^ll f^^TTCfsr, ^'?F-TOC^^,CTO 

^Tf?ir®=i ^*fHTr®?r s[^ 

TOTsapl f%ff% ^TTOI ^ITOT n? 

—^c«flT’ 1 T^T?r 

( 27 ) 

^fsi 5^1 ^ «ftrs!l s?1f CStTO 

^TC?!, CTOT? TOir srft^T C^N f^* 2 tt:^r 

Wic^ f^fsTc^ TOc^?r ^ ft»rfw 




840 


HIGHER SECONDART ENGLISH 


I '=T(:55?T? 

?tc^, I 'sitfsT C^^TC^T 

^T®f ni r?5iTsf, c^ ®?/:5T 

'artsir^ 1% 'srrc^ f 'srfsjT? ^T^1 c^ 

c^ff I '®rTf^ 

siftsT^TC^ '«lT’!?TPr a ! 

'siTsic^T? ! C?r^ ‘^1-^T=Jl—-C^5I=T =lT3lf5 ! (?It?f^t 

^tC^T f^5Tf^ ^Tf5c^C5, ’?ft'6?fTtc^C5r 

^'9 r.9iTr^ii1 ^T-r cwf^c^ ^1 

csFcai ^\z^ .'f ^ 


( 28 ) 

CTTnir^ ^Tf^r® i ^T^z^ M's 

^C? 5 s(c?TTi;?(T‘5t 

^fTTO ’^’*(1 ^Z^ 1 C’TG lS?F 

r«f5T I 'SfTf^ fff=T ^Tf^ «rT?:^ i c^?f^ 

c^-m '®if% ^1*131 ^T^Pi’ f5?c;^Tf^c^<r c?^ 

€rT«i I r"t^f^?[l ^fer$c5 i 

^8fi I ^f5 5(T3r ifT^ sfC5^^ ^n?:?r i 

^5!?i ^rcsr ^z^ c^=? i ^ra^T^ic*?^ ties 

«!ftraTC5 (?r^Tc=T ’|3!T?r f^?rfc?i *ift^ 'gI 

mzw. *Tmi ^rftjfFfc^ ^ic^ii \ 




FREE TBASIiATION 


341 


<wc5rc5f^ ?r '© Tw\ 

<2f®tr=5 ®?C5^ 

C^t^TC^W 'SfST 

51^^ f?f?l ^T^r^scf i 

—^flafSTT^ ^ 


( 29 ) 

>5ftC5r? ^?flTC5? 

ctRc5^=t, cwcs^ot, 

^^T?f 3^^?i ^fe?[l 

^T5TC?F^1 ^T5^T?r ^5=T 

^TTRC^I ^t^T?r siTf^TlTCf I 

'srsF (?fR?f1 c^sif^t c^T?r f?'®, ^ ®t^1 ?jf?r?1 

^iTm] ^^^iTC’«r<r <£\^x 

f^?if^f5 5T«f^ ^^c® ^TT^rt^rt ®tm ^1 ^tf^?i1 

^t^psr^ fc^? 5ip«^r?F® f^?rl \ 

c5C3ic?^ ^tf?r c’ts^ I f^l'2? 

^tlc® =fl ^tIc® ^^C® ®T^T^ ^Tsr^j ^^'9 

'Bi^f?ff5® ^Tsi^fS? 3iNtir 'sfT^n i 

' —?ft^ 5 ?N kf ?r 

( 30 ) 

'srm^ c^T^c^c?r fsif^ 

■^tf^c® ntcif ^11 <3f^ft?:® ^f?f^i ®tTl f%^l (TT 

<?qr^»T 55<5,5r?[ ^ i ®T^?f *t?i ?fe® ^®^*i 

^Tf?t?ii <^rTc3F csr\!T®rc5T 5?l ^n I 

tRT 1%?1 ®f^T^ m, '=rTfJi ®T^t ^Tflr 5ii I 

^Tf¥c5T uqjif^ ’8?’^t®tf^5F cff^c® c^, (?r«rrjrrw 



842 


HIGEEB SBCOEDABT BKGLISH 


PC5T I 

^^t5Tc^9iT?r'5jtfr?i 

faif^ 'sirf^TlT^ ?im^T51 ?TC<lTllt5T rM?1 

C^ ^TC^T I =Tl ?” 

'sT^tc^ ?fT5T 

c^ 0^:sT I — 

( 31 ) 

^ ^tf^ fsif^?r 'Br:55TT ^?r ^t?st^? 1 %r?f ^f^«2trc?r 

c^T ‘m ^ <5^? 

’Tf^^ C=i3f?:^^t I 

3i<n c^f?rf^ f^c^ c^t^r, c^ 

®T^5T =Ti» f^«®i ^im tr^? 5r“s5T?f 

fV|% •tCiT >T5FT51C^5^T?r ^Tft 

>T3l^ C^ff^, ^T3lT?[ ^r»T^1 

^C«(y «2t5T3fJ3FC^ 

^T^l IT^I cartel C^ ’ITiI I cwf«^» 

I —?[f[SRT^ SiTf^ 

( 82 ) 

f5?f^ pfsT^rl C^Z^ aitf5:^ 

c^r ^5>t«, ^^i?T 

^«r '®rT^T?i ^Tiius ^T^-n:^ 



FBEB TRANSLATION 


343 


?•» erTf’is! i ^ 

^ ^Tfsr 'ij^'«(tf=r i ^f4 

C«fC'*f C^TstT^ C5IOT ^t'S i C®T5lTC5f^ 

^^n*t I” 

5fT^ vij^ol 

'SfSf I OT’^ ^r^?Ttot5l C'«^ 

's^fs^TtC’S ^T’8f'3 'siTf^®^ ^1f GIC^ 

'sisT^^T^ ‘2l^T*f ^fill's 


( 33 ) 

’*f^’ ! 

c'Jtcs^l ^tnsil, I ^c?r ’srtsif^T?! 

fTOn m i cwim c^^\ atw '=rT? cmm 

K 

^1 »il^T^T?r ^ c^c^, 

c^i-^ cs^c^r '®rT^ 

cn 4^3jpl 31N1 % 1 ( ^Tf5?f TO I * 

>T^=Tt*n f^C^ f^^TftC^ C^ TO^ CTO '“Tf^f^ 

Tm ! (?tI 

nT(75 W*f '=fT5TT?r '«lt^f^ ? »TW WT9!T5T-TOT^t=Tt ^i-TOT?I 

^tC5 'St^t'Q ^C3T K^ I CSTC^ ^T^IPT C^T 

^ctj 7F«t1 C*f^C^ ! ^t?r ’Tsitsi «fT^T? '« 

«2tt^ '6«r'T I TOT^Tf^C^ '®T?I 1 ®T » 

f^C^ C»r CWC^ T —§l’®lf5^I^T?I (7?=! 



844 


HIGHBB SBCONDABT EBGLIBH 


( 84 ) 

I 

c*f^, 'siTc^fr I «it^=r 

»r?T^Tir 5 ttc?^ ^'qt^ ’^TefT=ft 

’artifTC? I <1^T*f 

i 

arf’itT? ^rsi c’r\?i^‘f c?iteff^ ?fT$1 fefewf i 

f^fc=T ^T?r?f 

^tsi^—TfTsr ^w^PT I c^ntip-^fric^^ (7r^'« ^c?r, 

^TsfT^'G ^5f^TC^ 

CWtfT^, 9tTOT ?f^ 

^'h ’VTc5i1~-yr^C5?? src?(j an '6 ’itSt 

I ^*?3T'n:5T? '®(T«ftc?r<i ^m^c3i?r 

'SfT® m C^t^TtCSTl ^t^fl C^nrT^ '« ^5T3I—^5) 

^s 

<21^T'9.'21^ Sitfe I —^C=?lHT<fTT?r 


( 35 ) 

c^'tf5®Ti ?[ca^c^^, '^n ^ CT?r, 

^1 f^f=T 

cifua ^1 c^ (7r ^ T^m * ^ 

*!l, c?f^ c^f^, 

I <21^^ ^35, ^ t^^Tsr ^n^T?r 

»flOT <2rc^*r f^*f^ »r^ c'*i‘cj5 ^tI i 

»u^«f!T c^t^, 'Bitten 4^15 ^9r &t^f?r ^Tf^ i 

d^T’ir®^ <2fT^c^ sicsTTft® ^?T ’SJTsr^^ wraith 

MiT^ (SJT^, I ’Sri^r^ ?iTam^^ ?[3Tc^*r, 

cs\ m, ^ 'BfW!! 'BfTsfT^C^ fJTCS^^ 
f?f55, ^Tirr^ imu ot i ^ 



FBEB TBANSLATION 


845 


’fsr ’It^l f¥??1 C^lT^t 

1 trf? «ac^ ’SJtsrTT^ 5311:215^, tpi^ c«n:^ 

"igiTsfT^ ^1 ^£1C5TC5=T> C’SlC^rl I '5rT3It?f 'Sftsit^r^ c^1 

cfT^iii I ^i?i TO o(z^ 'st^, 

«rT?i c^ I ^s'8 |5r ^3 ^fw'Q ^ ! 

( 36 ) 

«f^=T, CTO'S ^?Ci3T<} 'il^C’lTfl C^Ts^T’f^^ 

•to ?5ic5!5t, ^mrc?^ mz^ 1 va f^i 'ji?[ 

CTO^ fwc^ I 

^ 55 ? ^r'sl toc^ I ?icH ?iT3j?t^^ 

c^OT TO^T^^ft^ac^r %^T^C5T^1 '^nmy ^'^^'STO^ti 
»ac'*PC3r c»i^1 'si??3i'ff^^ ^!fC5T«r ^ 

^TC?, ^C^tn^T^'S c^T®n ^5t I 

TO TOtlvs^ (f}f^ f^lTO 

•<^'j|!«>ft'5 ^1, ’5i^*j^ 'srfTO^ 1 

?[T5i^T^?lf^ (2(^to C5^t^ (M 

^^^TC?I ^1 I 'a ^t^l 

'SfTCf, ’Slt^ C ^^3 C^TfTCSIt? ^1 ‘2l*fs3!l I 

^nfiTO^ ^5ii5[m^c5Tt^'8 <!\n mi «t^Tto ^ 1 

—^T®fC*f^5j 

( 37 ) 

^rf^-^Tf% c^rr®! '®5 t 1 c^, ^tsitcffii c«fc*f^ ^ 3^% 

I <a^^T®r TOTto^ c?*f ^tIc^®t, ^^z^ 

■i^cOT^ *fT5H-c^\»fc®T 5r^ I ^t^VM C5fc“f?r ^ 

^®r ^CTOI 
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^csT 'sjf^ajisi ^f^?ri, inw sitc^?!’ fe=T i 

^ m, 'stfn^rl 

* '' 'v 

^ifirsi^ sjTiT ^nK'^ ftfK ^r?iifi 

/ 

^?rj fI ^ ^lus e^w 

5=fTf^?l1 C^T^lTC^ fff^, ^T^ 

^mj ’tff<2lTC^ 3Tr>T^1 '©2{i^1 s^Tf’tCST I C^T^' 

* 23 ;^ 'Sff^TsT = 11 , ^ft^T '©C*! ®T^TC^ 

«rt^i^ ^i%®T I c^ ^T^Tc*i?i 'Bi^Tf^^T3i?[ ^^?rl 

^TfJIC^CW, "^TC^ ^T^T»T I 

( 38 ) 

I ’T^T ! 

i f^^l f^C®T =r1 m •, 

*ltf^'Q *?1 5 ^TCtf^ ?TPr(5 C*f^f^ ®TS^ CJTC^^ 35tft(5 (JjC^i 
5T1 1 ^r?il ^=11 ?r I ^T?fl fH'©n?i^T5T 1 

aiT^^ C^TC^I I ^T:ff?r 5T^TC5^ f^^TC^T CSfTC^ ^^T’?IT’® 
(?FTC?Jl I CPT’^ (SlC’^il I ^1 

c^T^ Vf VffSy i ^Tc*f^ *tTf% 

CStsiTCff^ 5!TC^ ^ ^ C^CSIl, C^TC^ ®f5^ ^TC^f 

^ C5t^ ^5^ m^\ 5 ^?r© %®F?I I'ft 

c^Tc^l I '«:— --ffi:®Fsr5^H ?T? 

( 39 ) 

I c^tc^i ^CJT ST'® 

3|!>fST ^ ^\ 5 31^ ^Z^ 5fc^ WC^ 

to f^i w ^f%csr ^^nz^‘ 
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1%I ^1 I ^«t1 

^|=T •, ^ <2t5j^ f^apCi; 5t^# ., 

sfTf^iT ai^ I %f^5 *, 

31^5 C^^ST *, 37^^tC5^<I =I'5 I '«T?r arcsf 

’tf?^ I —f^C^^5lT9T ilTir 


( 40 ) 

^a|f^?r1 I ^Tf^?J1 C*ff^;. f^^'T <211^?^ 

^f^?i1 ^«f iTfl^ c^T^ 

I <ST^^ ^nf^?rl 

C^T^ I OT 3it^^— 

^Tfw=^T? ^3itf5T«T?f C<2}^T^t^ ^raif5« 

'BlTf^WT?:^, a aiT^tW 5j^«t 

^?rl, I wn ^tc5!l' '5rmi:»t 

^T-src? c^r^ c^if^iii ^tci i ^t^?i1 

aiT^ ; ^t?1, CPt'?l m, CTT’^fl'e 

(fITTO >IT^I CSfl 3?T^ I a 

’ITl^l 'iiap^T^ ’^Tf^Tf^^, C=n'^ *®?T?r =Tl I 

’ipR ^Z^ ftC?I ^f515^tar-"<£!^ an^t’^W^ I 

-‘*\i[%m 5c§Tm<rrT? 


( 41 ) 

^5Jf5Trs?^ C?f^5T I Off’^I^T, 

C^JT^^Taift I '®rr^T-f f|9r, «r^T5I^ ^t^T*taf^C5T OT 

3m'^'^ f^^T“f ^t?rTC^ I *3^ ^ pgaiw ^*«f ^'«t5f'Q ac’^f a?T^ \ 

«r'?r^ I cn^ «t^T^ fST' 
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c'rf^i:^ ^T^5T I c®Fjtf^<ft 

ansi TO ftc5 I 

5}5tJT «^f^^yT5t ^Tf^sr I ^*5l*r ^^v 

C^, C^k 3i'Q5rsi^IC*rf%^1 ^tWT^Sj^ 

'STTff%i^f*lll I ^^'Q5T ^T?F*fJ’lf^tt5' > 

I j[T5Tc=? c% 


( 42 ) 

f5^1 ^f%c5T =fc^ 'srtn^il 

^I.f5 (siv^^ ^tf?[ ^ 5?i T^ f «l?r 

«tf^l <:^T’?ri f ? C^ 

^T3lrt?j1 fffST T ‘2t»r uqt C^ 

—C^Nt^ ^t3^TC^? r^l^T*!, ^Il 

fe^T^TsT r ^^5^ ^T^TfjfC’tiT <»irc^ f% ? 

CapTC^ ‘^lI‘^tSfTRC5I ^f?l5l 'SfTfJlC^ 

’srn ?lf?»l ? ta| 'SfT^rt, '5T5T^t*TT?I 
? ^T?rc^ ^TilTtcsi fitsi?[ ^T*? 

<aC^^TC^ 

«tt«t'®TTC’t'Q n1, c«|aiT2Fi:^ 

iTQ^t ^C«nt’5rT^ 'G ^'Sft^t^ ^f%?fi ^fstc^ 

<jr«ift Vf ^’^fsT's «f«T ^rpT 

f «.^fif[^:Fi9 cm 
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( 43 ) 

W %1 'srTnTOT^ '^■<1'® ; ^T^i 

5if^?iTc^, c^=T ^tsrrc^^t: m] i 

NS ?[tf5 ^5^91 ^fljar i <ff^f%- 

cmz^ 

H'®-5f?[C3r?T 3i?:«rT fkm ’IT^Vj i ^ 

’T^i c^, (Sffto 9fto <21^^ tos 

tsi^to >Tto c^ f^to ^’c^T’t 

TT'IR ^f^C'S ^AZ^ ^1^1 #^5T-‘^C«(<T cn '©^ 

c?toTC5 f^to 1 


( 44 ) 

I 

sit^t I v,^i^ I ^T^5?r r 

^TBf^Jtft C’^IC^ ^Csr 'Sftar | «ltC^ W*fT^ ^T^l 

^Tc=^?f 1 m ^iz$ to i 

mi?? ^z^z^ ^^‘tt ^t?r 3T'?li:??r f^z^ i 

^mT5 '«(ti;??:*f ^ ^z^ ^z^ me? *?1, ^ wf?i'e 

5^3? (??^ ^TCiii I a ft^T, ^1 c^ 

I Treef^ C^-Rf?c^ C^TC=?1 (7?t I 

mc5 a<z^ mf^?i c*fT=?1 mcB? •, ^‘il m®r 

^^5ti I (?TTsrT^ mem tsic’r ^z^z^ ^T?r m?r 

cu^^cm m=iew i w*ti ‘^to ^* 1^5 

5iTft?r 3i^:m I 
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( 45 ) 

^^'=1 sjl, f¥c*r ^?r, '=rT“f1 i 

^T#5T I c^, 

-^pf^CSfr, ^^C3T ^TsiTC^ 

I ®fTf3q^Tf5 (71, ^ ^ <Si\^Z^ 

5TTt, ^ 5it^, «ij fl’f ^T^, 'fl 

I <5^=1 sftf^^tf^ CT, f'^csr 'Site?, '“itc^, 

csi’^r ^Tr5, ^rc5, 

'«rrcf, ^5rr^rff?r'«rrc^ 

wn fn^5f'<3 m ^m, ^^>8 

( 46 ) 

'srre^'«2fTf*!*^ 

«S^ tfl^F 5 t^ VQ ^?:®f ^T-stT^t^T 

t 

( r^irffjf ^’c»fi c'se^f^ ^<^*it«r5i ^mtii 

^ ffc^ f^en’T rvfc?r:^5^ i ^Tsc^^f f^*fT^ 

^<!,nTvf5i ^1 'Q 

«i5t TO ^5TC^ ^1 »I^, toc*tir 

TOJ^ ^wi^i '5t5 (2tT«fT9?'6 <2f’rTf5^ <!rr^c^ i 

( 47 ) 

^fsiTCiif^ ftCTO? CTO ^T5[in C?f^C^ sfl, ^tl? WCJT^ CTO^ 
«rTaiTC??J CTO C«fto I ‘2ll%C^^?f1 ^ TOT% 
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^l?ri ’»fT»5t^T f^’j'nr f^csrc^ cat^ sjc?? 

I ^TiST^ ^*f1 

^T®f ^T5TC??f ^TC^, “'siTOt^’' 

c^T^ I ^^(:5i?r »iC3f ^tcw 

I ^T®f •'8 ^T^TCWil^ Vi^ I 

( 43 ) 

CWT^R CTt^Tft ^C^?I ^C?r Wf?iTi\ 

5TTt, ^^fC=Tl ^t?r 5?1 I '®mC3t% f^^l ®ffsj;fTi[ 

siTc^ I fwc*T^ C^^\ ^Tf5^1-%f5?rl «Ei^^T?r 

'^Tar?r ^f^c5^, '®n'9=T f??ri cf BTc^rtP ^ c?r 

^f?r?[l 'SfT’tr^^il 45i=T <2rf^^i 

sif^C'o I PcSt’IT^lTir 


( 49 ) 

C^l’S^ifl ^T^T ^T^ITC^ f^lll 

—’qptc*? r T^^^] fefe:ei5I, 

^ 0^ ^Tftirl '©1 ^fesi*?,—‘*»rc^ I* 

^T“f^T#t I ?Tfl©^ ^T9 Jct ^f?r5, cumd 

•C^T ®f(5JT^ I ’«lT?f5 

^c»H I ^tcsf c^c»i ?r'vi vrrfV^ qi i 

lil^^ ^T^TiTl fStl^sT ^f»r?Tfe— 
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C#5TCSlf5 C^IT^ 

=11, |T®fT?I m’T f%r^ C^TCIT 5!l I 

^ '8 tTf?C?l r CTf^, 
c^c^fCJRr I oizw -^m] 

^fir sfT^c^ ^rOr, ‘^rrcsr ctn^f 5T^5 csk^ ^rf^ 

I” ^clt^T«frr?r 


( 50 ) 

“si?[HT®i I ^n ^f?JC^=l ^^1, ^1 r 

«2rt«l^«f ^f^C^C5=T I” ^TSfl ^T3f 2Sr^*f3lTai ^J’5F 

=^fe5^^, ‘‘^?rT?i- itPjt 

r 5 !h8i, “c’q ?rr*3i ^Tim i 

^Tf^c^sT, “ai^T^m, ‘fit 

«It25nq^^ I ^T*^=IT^ '« ^Sfnsi i #i*f#lft, 

^<stt^ f^n?i c^t^j =i^? i *f?fT^c5T 

<?r TO^T=T ‘2ff5>r?^T?f I 

^r?[3rrc‘i^ f^fsi^ ^zk i” 


( 51 ) 

^ ^T^Stf^ Wf^*l nTC< ff'QT^mJRl ’«(Tf^5l fsT^T^ ?TT^51^TO 
cjl^^cnt *tf^’2f^ ^flr®ftc5f5T, a3^«tsrr^ 

<2fS^ *ff^’35l ^tc®^5T I ®i5T#ttr 
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I CSTT^t??lT^f^?r^^ 

^%T%^=T; 'f'$5f“lTf?lft ^*t '6 

^T^=IT? a^^«l Tf^?[1 'Sff^ ‘*^ 

C(^ff>T!” <(^T^C5T | 

c*fTc^ f 

sf^cs^^r I 

*^T?r ^f^?rl ^t55:'^^c?r 'srr^^ i 

5r?F5f 'sr^csrm c^ft^ 's 

fBJsrTf^^€tT?r n^z^^ i ' 


( 52 ) 

«ii?? cm ^^=rr^, 

«r*n^T^«t Tr<^Tcnw ^?r^«f »r;’?(ii. =?T^ i 

C5!T^-f^1:^Wi^ air^fT ^tC5, efT5T C^»f 

CTC«r =Tl 1 f^'3?r *£\^^ 

«5T?1 'aiT^c^ >rmtt?:^ srt ntf^?rl 
Trf^5 c£|^* ^ ^ ^T^C«f? ^) ^Ttc^T, till 

sTT^-iirf^^ 's frsrflt^^TO ^r^<2ii^ i c*T mz^ 

|^?lTC®r?l C^®! =Tt^t?r =fT^T^^1 nT?r f^?1 'Sl^^l- 

3FCSI OT I »^l| f|t«^*IT'Q OT c»fl ^Ic^l 

^fS 1 »£)| n?IT«h?^T?r ^®f C^:T ^'^3IT5T Ufl^TCf I 

'5it^=tt^ f^cst?! fs^^ ^s? 5(1 <iT|?ri, «rnc5i?i 

^1^ I 
28 
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( 63 ) 

i 

^ 3IT?^ ^C^f|5T C^ C^T=r fvf=r ^t^TilT'8 <1T^lf 

I 'srT^^FtsT f^5T ^^5 =TC^ I 'Q ^Tmtft 

w 5it«?rt?r m 

c^3in:tf^ 1 ^%3 r 

1 

«<• 

^TTf^Ul ^tsiTOT C^'S «IT^’S^ 

1 


( 64 ) 

^n 'srf^iT^ I ^1 

^C5!i:?5T «lf^ C^UH ^TC®? I TO TO1 fk^lZ^ 

m» ^T5imi ^1 ^?r, ®f^ TOt f^sT 

^1^ ^T^=ii Tm I crafe^ ^nrc^ 

^^?imj I f%f^ ^®i%5!Sf, ^n^z^ ^^(ST^Tc^r 

(7i’^(Tc=T wflng^ai (siwpQ ^tw*f i 'sf^c^ 

=11 C^V, 'Q 3lTVf^^H 5fTfr >8 

<(im^ ^ ^'G ?it| ^TO^rr^m TOf^ 

SITC^? I 


( 66 ) 

aiC<fI ^TsfT^ ’ll I 

^fjtc’i >8 osiz^ flc^T 
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'ST'SJ^ '=lT'5f^ 'STf%?FlC5 I 

^TCTit'sj'T I c*ik sit^ c^t^ii 

I '©ft wc“f^ c^z^z'^ '5ft3iTc5T^ 'arr^fc'^ 

^f^5iT?r c^lT?r ^Tfw I—vf3:?(q ^ mtz^k ‘?(if^?ii c^^z^ i 

C'ST^in f^C^W ^kz^ ! C^l'^ 

> 

'!siT3jt^ 5lTt— ^Z^ CW^I ^f^?f1 

^f55il ■'SrST I c^Tsrfsi atc^?r 

^-ipft ^zuu mzwif cmz^n ^z^ \ 

'srt^’ifSTt© ^^Tll^^'^ I 


( 56 ) - 

^Z^^ ®7Tf5T— C5] ^*!(1 ^5fr^ 

5?1, fV Jf 

c^^cff .f% ^<?(i ^FT-i ^t?r ^1 ©T^l ^T?r f ‘ c?M?i1 

*1tc? 5Rl“-^1 ^Z^ C^1 

^1 I 

^fn\ ^’*[1 ^^ST, ^rCT I ?C5l^ 

5frft^T<«t^© ^z^, ^rc¥ i 

Tm^; cm, f^, ffw i 

c^us I sjc^ ^c?1— 

^ 1:^1 r?*T ^Z^^ *, •, C’fD® 

«(T^ fe’t '^U 5ITW J ^itft?^ ^t^TSf cnf^TC^r j 
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^T(5r« 5 ( hammock ) ^TC^' 

i 5131^ TO TOJ, *^^*^1:5, 3TTfgc^ 3^t5i1 f%?!^ 

«2tti^f^^Tf^^ ^r5t?r 3;1*i^^ 1 "$1 

^'S!t^ cifR f 


» ( 57 ) 

q^tqrtST, fqsf vq C23rC^^ C^T^ *tT^«J C?C*t 

^5j ^ ^q«6 f%?r^^TC5T1J STSI fk^ j 

»rflJN^5T V8 

•, C?!*!^ ^siTTfC^ fq1%J2r ?®f «fT^*l 

^fll^t 5JC<^ srt^ 5iaj!5tfe;$ I 

<2jtc^ f^^Tfsf'5 I c*it TO“^Ti:®r 

istc'® ®tc5t 3ic*^ ^f^Kl 

*l^CSf^ ^T*l ^f?IC3^3T I 


( 58 ) 

I ^T^fV ’STH, 3fq|f^i5 qyfq^j 

fn, '8 f^!r?< 3i3ff%^if?Ti:?r ^^c»r i 

^T^rqTar C'ff^, irTC^lil fqft«r 
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'2t®f|c5Ttc^ f%?s^ TO "srTspt^ 

^Tf5T-?5*f(:? ^T^5T I 

^tw'fRc^?[ >f’^sT?r I ^T^iT ’if^5r^«i ^\ 

“vfl^ =^TO stTs^TCW^^ 

CTO5T ^TCTO «2f«jT=T-«2t®fTO '8 

®TR^tf5T«| 3!TO^ '®rT^, ?rT®f1 ^TsiP^ 

C^t^T^THf 25f^C®l 55»r5^ ^^?11, 'Sft^TTftrSI 

f^TO C^T^^I <2t*f^ <21^?^^ I 

'SfTsf#} C^ '©^T5Tr?%, C^ 3i5jU3itCi3^ '5|^S^?IC*I ''I’SfsiTar 

^"N*t^ =111’* 


i 69 ) 

tSTfl^ '5lTaF5l‘l <2jf®?:?JT?f 

C^t^T I VQ |jI5iT3l«J^-<2t5T<T^fW^C^ 

^T*f1 CW'QIll f|5T I <i]^'VC3l‘8 

^r^T<il ^^r«l ®Tl%?rtfe5i5T, ’itifl’tc*!^ sf^’ar <2ir®^t*r 

C^TC^ ^fsc® I ^Tc?[1 

^>r5TT3f '®i’*r^1 irl«fc^?f m^] f|®r ^ i ^f^*r 

^f®c®?-<2rTO ci3%® 's ftf®, 

5I?fT6T^ «2|fr® >rfTO ^T5T TO «tf® ^®11 'S 

^sitC'Sf^ t<}^ ’RC<5f^ Bfsr 3TaiTOT«f 3[^C® 

^ I —’TC^IW^N 
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( 60 ) 

5T^I ?F^?j ^fi^?rlf^C5T^ C^, <£IT5T 

f 

I CSm •'?l- 

'srpsT «2f«fr5[ '6(:?(:*f^ c5c?r ^ T 

«fli:vf«t 5[^, s[^^ 1 a[ i5f5^?Tc^ ^t?i 

’ttf^^lr^ 'sipsy sfi:^ I f<p^ 5t^?I C^1 "=1^^ 

^5r— I C^Tt’^ I 

'SfTsfTOT »tt^ '^^C5T^ ^C«f3 

I H. S., 1960 

" ( 61 ) 

^C5T=T, C?ft®f5rr^ 'ST^tC^ 

»r^cra *f'S5 ^T'S! ! 5Tl~^mt#=T 

^T®? <si% =f1 5ssffl^ ? 'srtf^ 

^%1Z^ f^f^, ^Tc®f^ ^T5(H ^Z'^ T^'Q^i ?p§={ I ^z^ 

mk, ?’5^ i -^fff ®tfr^ 

^Tc^ '^c^T c?ir, '^z^ 1%t^ ^T'5tTST ^iflcff?r C5(:?r 

^K5l1 ^Z% I H. S., 1960 

( 62 ) 

^1'«F *tC^ cs^t-f ^Tf^?r C¥ 

^1 f 

c^m w^z^z^ I >r?^:5T^ ^t^5tt<t ft^ f^«T^?ri 

^f?i?rl f??iTC5 I !2f^ft I «(T®f nc<*f ?[tf?5 

Ti^T?il 

^k%'\ ®!gr «r€t'*Pl I W.li ^T5TW^ ^^1=^ 

h^ ^Tf^c'5 I c^ m<siK^ 

(71 C^T*tT5flT?r I H. S., lOeO- 



SECTION II 


Answermg Questions from a passage 

MODEL ANSWERS 
I 

In our secondar 7 schools, too, the courses are to be 
changed, to bring in practical training. In this way, when 
a student passes out of school, he can go straight into the 
job for which he has been trained. It will mean too that 
fewer students will go up to the universities. This is all to 
the good, for at present our colleges are overcrowded. If 
there are fewer students in them, we can also improve our 
university education. 

From the Second Plan onwards our industries aroi going 
to increase by leaps and bounds. More industries mean 
more machines and more machines mean that we have more 
men trained to make them and to work them By training 
children our schools wrill help the country a great deal. 
However, ordinary schools cannot give the type of training 
needed for highly skilled job such as engineering. This is 
given in special training schools and institutes. During the 
First Five Year Plan technical institutions all over the coun¬ 
try were expanded and many new ones were opened. The 
result was that fifty percent more students received technical 
degrees and diplomas in 1955 than in 1941. 

Questions : 

(1) How are the courses to be changed in our secondary 
schools ? 

(2) What will be the results of this change ? 

(3) How can our secondary schools help the country from 
the Second Plan onwards ? 
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(4) (i) Can these schools give the type of training needed 

for highly-skilled jobs ? 

(ii) If nog, where shall we get such training ? 

(5) Whafc was the result of the development of technical 

institutions during the First Five Year Plan ? 

Answers: 

(1) The courses in our secondary schools are to be so 
changed as to provide scope for practical training. 

(2) This change in the courses will have a number of 
results. For example, some students will get practical 
training and will go from school straight to his vocation 
in life. A second result will be that the colleges will be less 
crowded and fewer students will go up to the university. 
This will improve university education. 

(3) Schools will give practical training to children, 
and send out skilled workers to different industrial organisa¬ 
tions.* Thus they will help the country from the Second Plan 
onwards. 

(4) (i) Schools of ordinary types cannot give the training 
needed for such highly-skilled jobs a^ engineering. 

(ii) Such training can be given only by special 
training schools and institutes. 

(5) As a result of the expansion of techniral institutions 
all over the country during the First Five Year Plan, fifty 
percent more students received technical degrees and diplomas 
in 1955 than in 1941. 

II 

Once in the old, old days there was a very skilful artisan. 
He had been working for the king of an island, and had 
pleased him at first. But soon the king became angry with 
him and put him in prison. His son also went to 
prison with him. The skilful artisan soon found a way of 
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■escape. He and his son came out of the prison and hid in a 
cave near the sea. But how could they come away from the 
island ? Many ships were sailing out into tjae sea. But they 
fcould not get into them for fear of the king. Day after day 
the artisan watched the sea-birds flying over the sea. If he 
had wings like the birds and if he knew how to fly, he could 
fly away from the island. He and his son gathered feathers 
of birds and made a pair of great wings. They gathered wax 
from bee-hives to fix the wings to the arms. The artisan 
fixed the wings to his arms and set out to learn to fly : and 
soon he succeeded. Then the artisan made a second pair 
of wings and taught his son how to fly. Then one fine mornjng 
father and son fixed the wings to their arms and went flying 
over the sea. The artisan told his son never to fly too low or 
too high. But the young man did not listen to the words of 
his old father. In the joy of his heart, he flew higher and 
higher. Soon the burning sun melted the wax and before 
long the old father saw a white feather floating down the wind. 
His son was gone. 

<3ue8tioiis; , 

(1) Why was the artisan put in prison ? 

(2) Why could he not get away from the island ? 

(3) What means of escape did he devise ? 

(4) What was his advice to his son ? 

(5) Why did not the son listen to the advice ? 

(6) What was his ultimate fate ? 

Answers; 

(1) The artisan was put in prison because he incurred 
the displeasure of the king, and caused his anger. 

(2) Though many ships were sailing out into the sea, the 
artisan could not get into any of them for fear of the king and 
thus could not escape from the island. 
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(3) The artisan gathered feathers of birds and made a 
pair of wings. He then fixed the wings to his arms with wax. 
These wings wer#to be the means of his escape. 

(4) The artisan advised his son not to fly too low or too 
high. 

(5) The son did not listen to his old father’s advice. For 
joy he flew higher and higher. 

(6) The ultimate fate of the young man was that the sun 
melted the wax and the feathers fell off and he fell into the 
sea and was drowned. 


Ill 

Mathematics in India inevitably makes one think of an 
extraordinar3^ figure of recent times. This was Srinivasa 
Ramajiujam. Born in a poor Brahmin family in South India, 
and having no opportunities for proper education, he became 
a clerk in the Madras Port Trust. But he was bubbling over 
with instinctive genius and played about with numbers and 
equations in spare time. By a lucky chance he attracted the 
attention of a mathematician who sent some of his work to 
Cambridge in "England. People there were impressed and a 
scholarship was arranged for him. So he left his clerk’s job 
and went to Cambridge, and during a very brief period there 
did work of profound value and wonderful originality. The 
Royal Society of England went rather out of their way and 
made him a Fellow ; but he died two j^ears later, probably of 
tuberculosis, at the age of 33. Prof. Julian Huxley has, I 
believe, referred to him somewhere as the greatest mathe¬ 
matician of the country. 

Questions ; 

(1) Who is the extraodinary figure in Mathematics .spoken 
of here ? 
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. (2) What Is said about his birth aud early education ? 

(3) What would he do in spare time ? 

(4) How did he get his education ? 

^ (5) What has Prof. Huxley said about him ? 

Answers ; 

(1) Srinivasa Ramanujam is spoken of here as the extra¬ 
ordinary figure in Mathematics. 

(2) He was born in a poor Brahmin family in South 
India. He had no opportunities for proper education and he 
became a clerk. 

(3) In his spare time he plaj’ed about with numbers and 
equations. 

(4) By a lucky chance he attracted the attention of a 
mathematician and a scholarship was arranged for him 
enabling him to go to Cambridge for higher education. * 

(5) Prof. Julian Huxley has referred to him somewhere 
as the greatest mathematician of the country. 

TV 

My chief holiday resort was the unfeuced roof of the 
outer apartment. From mv earliest chlidhood till I was 
grown up, many varied days were spent on that roof in 
many moods and thoughts. When my father was at home, 
his room was on the second floor. How often I watched 
him at a distance, from my hiding place at the head of the 
staircase. The sun had not yet risen, aud he sat on the roof 
silent as an image of white stone, his hands folded in his 
lap. From time to time he would leave home for long periods 
in the mountains, and then the journey to the roof held 
for me the joy of a voyage through the seven seas. Sitting 
on the familiar first-floor verandah I had daily watched 
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through the railings the people going about the street. But 
to climb to that roof was to be raised beyond the swarming 
habitation of met^ When I went on to the roof my mind 
strode proudly over prostrate Calcutta to where the last blue 
of the sky mingled with the last green of the earth , my eyes 
fell on the roofs of countless houses, of all shapes and sizes-, 
high and low, with the shaggy tops of trees between. 

<2ueBtions : 

(1) Where was the writer’s holiday resort in his child¬ 
hood ? 

(2) Where did his father, when at home, stay ? 

(3) What does the writer say about his father ? 

(4) What would he do when his father would be away 
from home and how would he feel then ? 

(5) What would he see from the roof ? 

Answers : 

(1) The unfenced roof of the outer apartment was the 
writer’s chief holiday resort. 

(2) When at home his father would put up in his room 
which was on the second floor. 

Bf 

(3) The writer says that his father would sit on the roof 
still and silent. He would then look like an image of white 
stone. 

(4) The writer’s father would sometimes leave home for 
long periods. The writer would then have the roof all to 
himself. Going up to the roof was for him a sort of journey 
with all the joy and thrill of a sea-voyage. 

(5) When he would be on the roof, his eyes would fall 
on the roof of countless bouses, with the tops of trees in 
between. 
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V 

It was on an English summer day, 

Some six or seven years ago, 

That a pointsman before his cabin paced 
With a listless step and slow. 

He lit his pipe—there was plenty of time— 

In his work was nothing new : 

Just to watch the signals and shift the points 
When the next train came in view. 

He leant ’gainst his cabin and smoked away— 

He was used to lounge and wait; 

Twelve hours at a stretch he must mind those points 
And down trains were mostly late. 

A rumble—a roar—“She is coming now— 

She is truer to time today 1“ 

He turns and not far off, between the rails 

Sees his youngest bd5^ at play I 

Not far, but too far ! The train is at hand, 

And the child is crawling there, 

And patting the ground with cries of delight— 

And not a moment to spare ! 

His face was dead white, but his purpose firm 
As straight to his post he trod. 

And shifted the points, and saved the down train. 
And trusted his child to God I 

There’s rush iu his ears, though the train has passed. 
He gropes, for he cannot see. 

To the place where the laughing babj’ crawled, 

Where the mangled limbs must be. 

But he hears a cry that is only of fear— 

His joy seems too great to bear, 

For his duty done, God saw to his son— 

The train had not touched a hair ! 
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<2uestion8: 

(1) when and where did the incident happen ? 

(2) What wai the duty of the pointsman ? 

(3) Where was the child when the down train was coming ? 

(4) What did the pointsman do ? 

(5) Why did he not rush to his child ? 

(6) What did he see when the train had passed ? 

(7) Why, according to the poet, was the boy saved ? 

Answers : 

(1) The incident took place on an English summer day, 
some six or seven years ago. It happened on a railway line. 

(2) The duty of the pointsman was to watch signals and 
to shftt the points when the next train came in view. 

(3) When the train was coming, the child was at play in 
between the rails. 

(4) The train was at hand ; he bad not a moment to spare. 
Firm in his purpose, the pointsman walked over to bis post 
and shifted the points. 

(5) The pointsman had a strong sense of duty, and knew 
what great havoc would result if he neglected his duty, and 
did not rush to rescue his child. He trusted the child to the 
care of God. 

(6) After the train had passed, the pointsman went to 
the spot where his dear child was at play and to his joy and 
surprise found that the child was quite safe and untouched by 
the train. 

(7) The boy was saved for the sterling character of his 
father, who prized duty above all. 
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VI 

I opened the bag and packed the boots in ; and then, 
just as I was going to close it, a horrible i^e^ occurred to me. 
tEIave I packed my tooth-brush ? I don’t know how it is, but 
I never do know whether I’ve packed ray tooth-brush. 

My tooth-brush is a thing that haunts me when I’m travell¬ 
ing and makes my life a misery. I dream that I haven't 
packed it, and wake up in a col,d perspiration and get out of 
bed, and hunt for it. And, in the morning, I pack it before 
I have used it, and have to unpack again to get it, and it is 
always the last thing I turn out of the bag ; and then repack 
and forget it, and have to rush upstairs for it at the |^st 
moment and carry it to the railway station, wrapped up in my 
pocket-handkerchief. 

Of course I had to turn every mortal thing out now, and, 
of course, I could not find it. I rummaged (searched about 
behind and beneath) the things up into much the sam^ state 
that they must have been before the world was created, and 
when chaos reigned. Of course, I found George’s and Harris's 
eighteen times over, but I couldn’t find my own. I put the 
things back one by one,* and held everything up, and shook 
it. Then I found it inside a boot. I repacked things once 
more. 

Questions : 

(1) What idea occurred to the writer when he had packed 
the boots in and was going to close the bag ? 

(2) How did he carry his tooth-brush when he travelled 
and why did he do so ? 

(3) Did he find his tooth-brush when he opened his bag 
and searched for it ? 

(4) How were the contents of the bag put as a result of 
his searching ? 

(6) Where did he at last find the brush ? 
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Answers ; 

(1) The writer had packed the boots in and was going to 
close the bag, fvhen a doubt came into his mind whether he 
had packed his tooth-brush. 

(2) When he went to the railway station, he carried his 
tooth-brush, wrapping it up carefully in his pocket-handkerchief. 
This he did because during his travel the tooth-brush made his 
life miserable, his mind being all the time full of anxiety for 
the tooth-brush. Often he felt that he had left back his tooth¬ 
brush and had not packed it up with other things. To be sure 
that it was with him and not left backi he adopted this device of 
keeping it with himself. 

(3) He opend his bag and turned everything out, but he 
could not find the tooth-brush there. 

(4) As a result of his hurried search of the bag, every¬ 
thing in it was upset, and was in chaos. 

(5) At last he found the brush inside a boot. 

VII 

Pasteur found that many diseases were due to tiny living 
creatures called germs, which dwell in and feed on living 
bodies and poison them. There arc millions of germs living 
in our body, in the clothes we wear, and in the food we eat. 
If we are well and strong they usually do not do us any 
harm, but if we are tired or cold or run-down, then the germs 
can attack us and make us ill. In particular, if we cut our¬ 
selves, the germs can make their way into the cut and poison 
us. The colds which we catch when we get wet feet are due to 
the germs which attack us when we are weak and low ; and 
when a cut finger festers, the festering is also due to germs. 

Now Pasteur’s discovery was important, because it taught 
doctors that one of the best ways of curing diseases was to 
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find out the nature of the attacking germs that caused the 
disease, and then either to kill them or help the body to kill 
them. Even more important, it taught them to be clean. 
When a surgeon operates today, he takes immense trouble to 
wash his hands and all the instruments which he is going to 
use, and indeed, everything he touches. And not only to 
wash them but also to boil them. This is called sterilizing 
them, and the object of it is to kill the germs with which the 
instruments are infected ; for dirt of any kind is a great germ- 
carrier. 

Questions : 

(1) What did Pasteur discover with regard to the causes“’of 
many diseases ? 

(2) What makes the body an easy prey to such diseases ? 

(3) What is the importance of Pasteur’s discovery in the 
prevention and treatment of infectious diseases ? ^ 

(4) How has the discovery helped surgery ? 

Answers : 

(1) Pasteur discovered 3hat there are tiny living creatures 
called germs dwelling in and feeding on living bodies and 
causing various diseases. 

(2) The body becomes an easy prey to various diseases, 
when it is tired and run down or is cold. 

(3) Pasteur's discovery is important because it has taught 
people that diseases can be prevented if the body is kept free 
from germs. It has also taught that the treatment of infec¬ 
tious diseases lies in killing the germs of diseases or helping 
the body to kill them. 

(4) Pasteur’s discovery has helped surgery immensely. It 
has shown the need for cleanliness in surgery. It is becattse 
of his dis^very that surgeons waah their hands and sterilize 

24 
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the instruments before operating so that there may not be any 
germ to enter the wound and make it fester. 


The beautiful moon is our nearest neighbour in the heavens. 
It is much nearer to us than the sun is. If it were possible to 
go in an aeroplane to the sun, it would take a hundred years to 
get there but an aeroplane journey to the moon would take 
only three months. The moon looks very big when we see 
it in the sky and so it is ; but it is not so big as the earth. 
Fifty moons would have to be put together to make a globe 
as big as the earth. Just as the earth moves round the sun, 
so the moon moves round the earth. We say that the moon 
is a satellite of the earth. When we want to see an object that 
is far away we look through a telescope. This makes distant 
objects appear closer to us. As the moon is so far away, a 
large and very good telescope must be used. Such an instru¬ 
ment is called an astronomical telescope. The man who uses 
it to study the sun, the moon and the stars is called an astro 
nomer. Most of such telescopes are far too big .and heavy 
to be moved from one place to another. So they are generally 
set up in a large building called an observatory. An obser¬ 
vatory has a round roof which opens, and the telescope is so 
arranged that it can be turned about by machinery to point to 
any part of the heavens which the astronomer wishes to 
examine. 

Questions ; 

(1) Is the sun or the moon nearer to the earth ? 

(2) How long will it take to go from the earth to the moon 
in an aeroplane ? 

(3) How big is the earth in comparison with the moon « 

' fi(4) Why is the moon called a satellite of the earth ? 
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(5) What is an astronomical telescope ? 

(6) What is an observatory ? 

Answers : 

(1) The moon is nearer to the earth than the sun. 

(2) It would take only three months to go in an aeroplane 
from the earth to the moon. 

(3) The earth is fifty times bigger than the moon. 

(4) The moon moves round the earth and so it is called a 
safellite of the earth. 

(5) An astronomical telescope is an instrument which is 
used by astronomers to observe and study the sun, the moon 
and the stars in the sky. 

(6) An observatory is a large building with a round roof 
which is open to the infinite space above. Here telescopes are 
set up. 


IX 

Why, you may ask, did the men put up with this treat¬ 
ment ? I think one answer is that, though their allowance 
was cut down, they were *not really starved—none of them 
actually became ill from hunger. And the habit .of obedience 
to orders was so strong in the British Navy, and the punish¬ 
ment for the slightest disobedience so severe, that no one would 
oppose the captain openly unless things were past enduring, 
A common punishment in those days was flogging, and flogging 
meant a dozen, or even several dozen lashes on the back with 
a knotted rope—a torture that tore the flesh dreadfully and 
left the back a mass of bloody wounds. Men sometimes died 
under this torture. And when Captain BJigh threatened to 
have a man flogged, he meant what he said, and the men 
knew it. 

Sailors, however, were allowed by the rules of the sea to 
present a complaint in a quiet and orderly manner, if there 
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were any serious reasons. And the captain’s duty in this case 
was to hear what they had to say, and if there were just cause 
for complainti to do what he could to remove it. But Bligb 
was not the soi^ of man to listen to complaints. When a few 
men on behalf of the whole crew presented a petition to him 
about the meat that was being issued, Bligb called the whole 
crew before him and stormed at them, “i’ll have you know that 
what’s done on this ship is done by my orders. I’m not here 
to have complaints made. I’m judge of what is right or wrong 
on this ship, not you. The first man who complains—I’ll 
have Bogged and I'll punish the rest of you." 

Questions : 

(1) Why did the men put up with the rough treatment of 
the Captain ? 

/2) What was the nature of punishment for disobedience 
in the British Navy ? 

(3) What was the captain’s duty ? 

(4) Why did Captain Bligb storm at the crew and what did 

he say ? ** 

Answers:— 

(1) The meif put up with the rough treatment of the 
Captain because though their allowance was cut down, they 
had enough food and did not actually starve. Besides, they 
were habitually obedient and afraid of punishment. 

(2) The nature of punishment in the British Navy for the 
slightest disobedience was very severe. Flogging was the 
commonest punishment and this Bogging meant several dozen 
lashes on the bare back with a knotted rope. This would 
teaf^|he Besh and leave the back a mass of bloody wounds, and 
would sometimes even result in death. 
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(3) If, for serious reasons, any sailor presented a 
complaint and that, in a very quiet tone, it would be the 
<viptain’s duty to hear patiently what the sailoi%ad to say and 
if it was found that the complaint was reasonable, the captain 
would try to redress the grievance. 

(4) Bligh stormed at the whole crew because of a com¬ 
plaint made by them. He said that he was not the man to 
entertain any complaints and that he and not the crew was 
the judge there of what was right or wrong. He threatened to 
flog the first man who complained and to punish the others. 

X 

In looking at our age, one is struck immediately with one 
common characteristic, and that is the tendency in all its move¬ 
ments to expansion, to diffusion, to universality. Human 
action is now free, more unconfined. All goods, advantages 
and helps are more open to all. The privileged, pitied 
individual is becoming less, and the human race is becoming 
more. The multitude is rising from the dust. Once we heard 
of the few, now of the many ; once of the rights of all. We 
are looking as never before, through the disguises, envelop¬ 
ments of ranks and classes, to the common nature which is 
below them. The grand idea of humanity, of the importance 
of man as man, is spreading silently, bufrsurely. The idea 
that every human being should have the means of self-culture, 
of progress in knowledge and virtue, of health, comfort and 
happiness, this is slowly taking its place as the highest social 
truth. 

Questions: 

(1) What is the most striking feature of our age ? 

(2) What is the contrast with the past ? 

(5) What salient idea is spreading silently ? 

(4) What idea is taking its place as the highest social 
truth ? 
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Answers : 

(1) The me^t striking feature of our age is the wide 
tendency to expansion, diffusion and universality. 

(2) In the past, as contrasted with what is in the present 
age, men did not enjoy so much freedom of action, advantages 
were not open to all. There was a privileged class domineer¬ 
ing over the common race of people who hardly got any chance 
and opportunity to come to the fore-front. 

(3) Now in this age the grand idea of the importance of 
man as man is silently gaining ground. 

\4) The highest social truth of equality of scope and 
opportunity to all for self-culture, acquisition of knowledge 
and virtue, for enjoyment of health, happiness and comfort, 
has been taking its place in our age. 


ESEBGISE 

1. Florence Nightingle did no& like the easy and pleasant 
occupations qf society and instead of going out to parties, she 
visited the London hospitals and studied how sick people were 
nursed back to health and strength. In those days hospital 
nurses were very ignorant and she was shocked by the rough¬ 
ness and stupidity of England's hospitals So she went away 
to Germany and studied nursing there. At last, when she was 
quite certain she had mastered her subject, she returned to 
England and began her work of improving the nursing in the 
hospitals. 

When she was engaged in this work, a war broke out in the 
Crimea between Russia and England. At first people thought 

'v 

only of the glory of battle and the courage of soldiers who 
went singing to death. But soon other stories came to England, 
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dreadful stories of wounded men being left to die. England was 
shocked by these things and everybody cried out that some* 
thing must be done, something heroic that wofild put a stop 
at once to the sufferings of the brave soldiers. That was done 
by Florence Nightingale. She went to the Crimea with less 
than forty nurses and in a few months, she made an absolute 
change in the nursing of the soldiers. The story of Florence 
Nightingale’s service in the Crimea is a story of selfless service. 
The medical arrangements in the army there were as unsatis¬ 
factory as possible. But everything was changed with the 
arrival of Nightingale. Dotcors and patients welcomed her 
gladly but not the oflScials who were responsible for the sad 
state of affairs. 

Questions : 

(1) Why did and would Florence Nightingale visit the 
London hospitals ? 

(2) What shocked her ? 

(3) Why did she go to Germany ? 

(4) What work did sheibegin in England ? 

(5) How did Florence Nightingale relieve the sufferings 
of the soldiers in the Crimean war ? 

(6) Why did not the officials welcome h^r ? 

2. A certain Italian Bishop was remarkable for his con¬ 
tented disposition. Though he met with many crosses and 
difficulties in his journey through life, yet it was observed that 
he never repined or betrayed the slightest impatience. An 
intimate friend of his, who highly admired the virtue which 
he thought it impossible to imitate, one day asked the prelate 
if he could communicate the secret of being always satisfied, 
“l can easily teach you my secret,” replied the good old man. 
"it consists in nothing more than making a right use of my 
eyes. In whatever state I am, I first of all look up to heaven. 
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and reflect that my principal business is to get there. I next 
look down upon the earth and call to mind that when I am 
dead I shall ofcupy but a small space of it. I then look 
abroad into the world and observe what multitudes of men 
there are, who are, in every respect, less fortunate than myself. 
Thus I learn where true happiness is to be found, where all 
our cares must end, and how very little reason I have to 
complain.*' 

Questions ; 

‘(1) What was the Bishop’s remarkable trait ? 

(2) How was this trait illustrated in his conduct ? 

(3) What did his friend ask him ? 

(45 What was the Bishop’s reply to it ? 

(5) What would he find looking abroad ? 

3. The coutiers of the Caliph asked him, “Why, O 
Lordf do you love this Ethiopian more than all your other 
slaves ?’* 

The Caliph answered, “Listen then to the story why I 
love him so much. *Once as I was going through the narrow 
street of Basra, a camel of my train slipped and fell on the 
street. From the camel’s back there fell an ivory casket 
containing most precious pearls. The lid of the casket 
was broken, and the pearls rolled away on the muddy street. 
I called my slaves and said, ‘Lo, here are pearls without 
price. Go and have them for the picking. Everyone will 
keep what he picks.’ And all the slaves ran away and 
begat| scrambling for the pearls—all except the Ethiopian, 
And turned to him and said, ‘My good fellow, why don’t 
yon go and join your friends ? What profit can you have 
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irom lingering by my side ?’ The Ethiopian replied, *My 
King, thou art the most precious of pearls. I stay to guard 

theeV* 

• 

Questions : 

(a) What happened when the Caliph was going through 
the narrow street of Basra ? 

(b) What did the Caliph say to the slaves ? 

(c) What did the slaves do ? 

(d) What did the Caliph say to the Ethiopian ? 

(e) What was his reply ? 

4. The great admiral Eord Nelson, when he was still a 
midshipman, was sent on a voyage to the Arctic Seas. One 
day, as he was standing alone upon the deck of his. ship, 
which was wedged in an ice-pack, he saw a large polar bear 
making its way across the floe. 

Without waiting for permission from his superior oflBcer 
he was off like a shot, ataking with him a gun which he 
found handy. Whether it was on account of. the cold or 
the poorness of his marksmanship, he only succeeded in 
wounding the beast, which immediately^turned on his assai¬ 
lant. Nothing daunted, the lad clubbed his weapon, and 
bravely withstood the onslaught. Providentially his peril 
was seen, for he was only a little way from the vessel, and 
before the bear could make good its attack, young Nelson 
was saved. 

On being brought before the captain, the latter asked 
him why he had set out on so foolhardy an, adventure. “Sir,** 
he replied, “I wanted the skin for my mother.” “But had 
you no fear ?” queried the captain. “Fear 1“ answered 
the lad, “What is fear ?” 
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Qnaations : 

(1) What did Nelson see ? 

(2) Wbat didrhe do then ? 

(3) What did the beast do being wounded ? 

(4) How was Nelson saved from the danger ? 

(5) What did the Captain ask him ? 

(6) What was Nelson's reply ? 

6 . Some means of summing up India and the Indians 
may yet be found. Always at the back of my mind has 
been the idea that there is a real unity in India. I am very 
well aware that many keen and experienced observers who 
have written about India have said that India is not a 
country but a continent, and that it contains not one race 
but many races. Yet I have always been conscious that 
there is some kind of a thread which binds together all the 
proviiftes and all the races of which India is composed. 
Dashing about India in fast trains, in the course of a journey 
from one end to the other, one passes through provinces 
which contain populations differing from each other in 
repect of race, language and social <!&ustoms and in a hundred 
other ways. .Yet one never feels that one is out of India. 
Bengal is India, Behar is India, Agra and Oudh are India, 
the Punjab is India. Madras is different from Bombay as 
Spain is from Russia, or Italy from Sweden. But the inhabitants 
of all these provinces are undoubtedly Indians. 

Questions ; 

(1) What do the experienced observers say about India ? 

(2) What does the author mean to say about her ? 

(3) What, according to the author, does one feel when 
^having a hurried tour throughout the provinces of 

India ? 

(4) How can India and Indians be summed up ? 
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• 6. The great amphitheatre of Rome was filled with specta¬ 
tors. It seemed as if the whole population of the city was 

present there. 

* 

On the highest row of seats sat the women, their gray 
dresses looking like some gaudy flower-bed. On the lower 
benches round the arena were the high-born and wealthy 
visitors—the City Magistrates and the Senators. The pas¬ 
sages, which, by corridors at the right and left, gave entrance 
to these seats, were also the entrances for those who were 
about to tight. All around the building wound unseen 
pipes, from which as the day went on, cooling, scented 
showers would be .sprinkled over the spectators. The assjst- 
ants were still busy fixing the great awning which was meant 
to cover the whole ; but owing to some fault either 
of the workmen or the machinery, it was not arranged that 
day so well as usual, and a large gap was left at the back 
of it. Those who were not under the awning grumbled loudly, 
and Pansa the Magistrate, at whose expense the show was 
given, looked much vexed at this pitch. But now it was time 
for the spectacle to begin. 

Questions ; 

(1) Where did the people of Rome gather ? 

(2) What did they gather to see ? 

(3) Where did the women and the wealthy visitors take 
their seats ? 

(4) Wherethrough were the competitors enter ? 

(5) Who was to bear the expense ? 

(6) Who grumbled and why ? 

7. One night in January, he made a marvellous discovery 
about the planet Jupiter. He found that, just as the earth 
has one moon, Jupiter had several. Yet, strange to say» 
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there were still people who would not believe him even when 
they saw the moons through the telescope. Of course» Galileo 
only laughed at yaem. He bad many friends and he thought 
that there was no need to bother himself with folk who did not 
want to believe their own eyes. And so for many years, he 
continued to make new discoveries. ‘The earth’, said he, 
‘moves round the sun*, and he explained all the good reasons 
which he had for believing this. 

Unfortunately, poor Galileo was living at a lime when 
it was not always wise or safe to teach what other men did 
not believe. And now, when so many people were listening 
to Galileo, his enemies were alarmed and angry. ‘He teaches 
things which are not in the Bible,’ said some. ‘He is against 
the church of Rome,’ said others. ‘He believes things which 
the Church does not teach. All these ideas are wicked. 
The learned churchmen say that the earth does not move round 
the sun.’ 


Questions : 

(1) What,was Galileo’s discovery about Jupiter ? 

(2) What was his attitude towards those who did not 
believe him ? 

(3) What did Galileo say about the sun ? 

(4) What would the enemies say about Galileo ? 

8 . The aim of our planning is not only to make the 
country richer but also to see that this wealth is not unfairly 
divided. We want to lessen the gap between the very rich and 
the very poor. 

A N big problem is that not only are most of our people 
very poor but many men with families to support also have no 
jobs at all. 
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What is the cause of this, and what can we do to help 
'such people ? Well, the cause lies in the fact that the country 
has only just set out on the road of development. Till now 
, most of our countrymen have bad to rely^n farming for a 
living ; there have been very few factories and mills where 
workers were needed. There is, however, a limit to the 
number of people the land can support. 

You must remember also that our population has been 
growing fast. During the last fifty years it has risen by more 
than 60 per cent. This has meant more and more people 
wanting work while the number of jobs has remained almost 
the same. 

# 

Finally our education system has been at fault. It has 
prepared young people only for office jobs. It has made them 
ashamed of rough labour. Every one of us cannot, however, 
have an office job. The country can only progress through 
honest toil. 

One of the reasons why there are not enough jobs is that 
the country is not well developed. It follows from this that 
as development goes on under the plans there will be more 
and more jobs to be had. * Workers will be wanted for building 
schemes., for the big dams, for large and small 'industries and 
for the education and health programmes. As development 
takes place in the villages old traders will* spring to life once 
more. Farming, fisheries and forests too, will claim new 
workers. 

Questions : 

(1) What is the aim of our planning ? 

(2) What is our population problem ? 

(8) How is this population problem related to the lack of 
development ? 
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(4) How has our defective educational system been the 
cause of unemployment among the education ? 

(5) How vdll development under the plans create new 
jobs and remove unemployment ? 

9. The mystery of Napoleon’s career was this, that under 
all difficulties and discouragements, he pressed on. It solves 
the problem of all heroes, it is the rule by which to weigh 
rightly all wonderful success and triumphal marches to for¬ 
tune and genius. It should be the motto of all, old and 
young, high and low, fortunate and unfortunate so called. 
Never despair ; never be discouraged, however stormy the 
heavens, however dark the way ; however great the difficul¬ 
ties and repeated the failures, ‘Press on 1’ If fortune has 
played false with you today, do you play true to yourself 
tomorrow. If your riches have taken wings and left jou, Jo 
not weep your life away ; but be up and doing, and relieve 
the loss by new energy and new action. If an unfortunate 
bargain has deranged your business, do not fold your arms, 
and give up all as lost ; but stir yourself and work all the 
more vigorously. If those whom you have trusted have 
betrayed you, do not be discourliged, do not idly weep, but 
‘Press on !’ * Find others ; or what is better, learn to live 
within yourself. Let the foolishness of yesterday make you 
wise today. If another has been false to you, do not increase 
the evil by being false to yourself. Do not say the world 
has lost its poetry and beauty ; it is not so ; and even if it is 
so, make your own poetry and beauty by a brave, a true, and 
above all, a religious life. 

Questions ; 

(1) What was the secret of Napoleon’s career ? 

(2) ' By what criterion is all wonderful success to be 

measured ? 
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(3) What are we to do if fortune plays false with us ? 

» 

(4) What should we do if we are betrayed bv our trusted 
friends ? 

t 

(6) How can we make our life more enjoyable even in 
losses and falsehood ? 

10 . Self-reliance is the pilgrim’s best staff, the worker's 
best tool. It is the master-key that unlocks all the difficul¬ 
ties of life. “Help yourself and Heaven will help you'* is 
a maxim which receives daily confirmation. He who begins 
with crutches will generally end with crutches. Help from 
within always strengthens but help from without invariably 
enfeebles the recipient. It is not in the sheltered garden, but 
on the rugged Alpine cliff, where the storms beat most violen¬ 
tly, that the toughest plants are reared. 

The habit of depending upon others should be vigorously 
resisted, since it tends to weaken the intellectual faculties 
and paralyse the judgement. The struggle against adverse 
circumstances has, on the contrary, a bracing and strengthen¬ 
ing effect, like that of ^ure mountain air on an enfeebled 
frame. 

This is a lesson which, nowadays, is not taught in the 
schools. To us it seems the vice of modern system of educa¬ 
tion that they lay down loo many royal roads to knowledge. 
These impediments which formerly compelled the student to 
think and labour for himself are now most carefully removed 
and he glides so smoothly along the well-beaten highways 
that he pauses not to heed the flowers on either side. The 
race of thorough and complete scholars is dying out. Our 
young men are equipped to such an extent with manuals 
that explain everything and guides that go everywhere, that 
they find no occasion for thought. 
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Questioiis ; 

(1) What are the wholesome effects of self-reliance ? 

(2) What ai^ the bad effects of depending on others ? 

i 

(3) Bring out clearly the idea contained in “Help your¬ 
self and Heaven will help you.” 

(4) What is meant by “royal roads to knowledge ?” 

(5) W'’hat are the vices of the modern system of educa¬ 
tion ? 

11 . Porus found himself with an enemy on both sides, 
and was compelled to swing back part of his army from the 
rivir bank to meet the new threat ; elephants, chariots, 
cavalry, and foot spread out across the plain. The elephants 
were in the centre. Alexander, compelled to avoid charg¬ 
ing the great beasts with his horse, struck at the left wing 
and ^roke it. The elephants were moved against him, and 
for a little while, the Greek line wavered and was thrust back. 
But the veterans of Alexander’s foot recovered themselves 
and pressed up ; the long sturdy spears of the phalanx, 
with their linked shields behind ^drove forward ; the heavy 
cavalry drove the Indian cavalry in upon the massed 

I 

elephant and infantry ; the crush became unmanageable; 
the elephants trumpeting began to retreat ; some were left 
riderless or becamVi unmanageable. The rest of Alexander’s 
troops began to charge into the battle. It was early after¬ 
noon, and the driven crowded mass of the enemy bagan to 
split into ruin under the continually repeated blows,of the 
attack. Porus, at last seeing the battle lost, allowed him¬ 
self to give a signal for retreat, and himself turned to 
withdraw. Alexander saw it and sent swift messengers to 
beg bim to surrender- Porus at last consented ; he 
disulpunted, asked for a drink of water, and then com man- 
ded that he should be brought to Alexander. The king 
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rode to meet him in admiration of the gerneralship, courage 
and bearing. When he came to the Rajah, he said, **Tell me, 
Porus, how shall I treat you ?’* “Roy^ly, Alexander.** 
• ‘‘Royally be it ; but what is your royal will ?” 

Questions ; 

(1) What was the difficulty of Porus in the battlefield ? 

(2) What adjustment did he make ? • 

(3) How did Alexander’s army counter-attack that of 
Porus ? 

(4) What was the result of that attack ? 

(5) How did Porus face defeat ? 

12. My name is Robinson Crusoe. I was born in 1632 
in the city of York. While quite a boy I wanted to be a 
sailor, but my parents said, I was foolish to choose such a 
dangerous life, and begged me to stay at home. But it was 
useless. I longed to see the great world and could not 
settle at home. One day at Hull I met a friend whose father 
was Captain of a ship ^ing to I«ondon. “Come with us,” 
said he ; and forgetting even to send a message to my father 
I went on board, and we set sail. Scarcely had the ship 
, started, however, when a strong wind began to blow. The 
waves rose alarmingly. I was afraid, expecting every mo¬ 
ment the ship would sink, and vowed, if ever we reached 
land safely, to go straight home. Then 1 slept. On waking 
next morning I found the sea calm and the sun shining. I 
soon forgot the storm and my promises too. For five days 
we sailed on happily. Then a more terrible storm arose. 
I lay in the cabin too terrified to move. The Captain 
feared we should all be lost. The waves dashed over the 
deck, and we expected every moment to be drowned, for 
the ship had sprung a leak and was filling with water. Just 

25 
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t]b«n a lightship came to our help, and we had hardly time 
to get into it before our ship sank. The Captain was angry 
with me for facing come without my father’s consent, and 
said this might be why the storm was sent. 

Questions; 

(1) What did the boy want to do and why ? 

(2) What did his parents ask him to do and why ? 

(3) How did he disobey his parents ? 

(4) What did the boy vow to do and why ? 

(5) Why did he forget his promise ? 

(6) Why was the Captain angry with him ? What did 
he say ? 

13. Though we have learned to be civilized about quarrels 
betwAn persons, we have not yet learned to be equally 
civilized about quarrels between nations. Do nations settle 
their quarrels with the help of a judge ? Sometimes they do 
so, That was the object of having a League of Nations or 
a U, N. O. But sometimes they dp not agree to let a judge 
decide. Then the only way to decide is by war. Is that a 
civilized way ? 

We are struggling to learn how to be more civilized. None 
of us is perfect. And every uncivilized thing that we do, 
every selfish act that we perform, helps to bring suffering to 
our nation and to the whole world. On the other hand, every 
civilized thought that we think, every beautiful thing we 
help to make, every new discovery, every noble deed, helps 
to bring nearer the time when the world will really be 
civilized. 

A, few hundred years ago, people living on in different 
countries could behave badly without doing much harm to 
people in other countries. If there was a cruel king in 
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•one of the European countries, it did not much matter to 
India or China. But it is no longer so. The ‘new thinking* 

(which we call ‘scientific invention*) has jcftned the whole 

• 

world together. The ideas of a man such as Edison, living 
on the other side of the world, have made a great dififereuce 
to us in India. The ideas of some men in Germany or Japan 
set the whole world at war. A famine in Bengal made it 
necessary for wheat to be sent from Australia. As a famous 
American said, we live in one world, and not in scores of 
little separate worlds as in olden times. 

Questions : 

(1) How does the author show that the people of the 
world are not yet fully civilized ? 

(2) What does help us in getting civilized 7 

(3) What does stand in our way to progress ? 

(4) What did an American writer say ? 

(5) How is it true ? 

14. The old dread of •surgical operation has now largely 
passed away, for the great majority of them are successful. 
No modern surgeon would dream of performing an operation 
with instruments that had not been sterilized, that is made 
surgically clean by steam-heat. Microbes no longer enter 
the wound that the surgeon makes; they are not allowed 
to come near it. The wound, therefore, has every chance 
of healing satisfactorily, and usually does so. In addition, 
the science of surgery has progressed to an astonishing 
degree. Some surgeons have performed successful opera¬ 
tions on the human heart. A new kind of operation on 
the brain is being performed for the relief of certain form 
of madness. Elindness, too, can be cured in some cases. 
Some people are blind because the corneai the outer 
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covering of the eye, is not transparent. It was thought that if 
part of such a cornea was removed, and a portion of the 
cornea of a n#wly-dead person stitched on in its place, the 
patient might recover his sight. This, as one may imagine’. 
Is a most delicate operation. Dillinger, an American gangster 
who before his execution repented of his crimes, agreed that 
his eyes might be used to help medical science. When he 
was dead, his eyes were removed and rushed to a hospital 
where a patient was waiting. The cornea of the dead 
criminal was sewn on the eyeball of the patient, and grew 
there successfully. The ex-patient was soon walking about, 
no* longer blind, but seeing through the cornea that once 
belonged to Dillinger. 

Questions : 

ft) What sort of instrument is used by surgeons for per¬ 
forming operations ? 

(2) Why has the wound every chance of healing 
.satisfactorily ? 

(3) Can you refer to certain n^’w kinds of operations ? 

(4) How can a blind man recover his eyesight ? 

(6) What did an American gangbtci agree to do ? 

(6) What happened to the patient on whose eyeball the 
cornea of Dillinger was sewn on ? 

16. Wealth has tendency to concentrate in the hands 
of a few with the result that the rich become richer and the 
poor poorer. In the existing conditions of society we find 
that there are classes. of people who are miserable and un¬ 
happy, while there are others, who are rich, well-fed and 
able. 8uch differences in economic conditions are 
mainly due to the maldistribution or inequitable distribu- 
tiott of wealth in society. It is generally maintained that in a 
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capitalistic society maldistribution of wealth is inevitable. The 
question is, therefore, raised whether in the capitalistic organic 
sation of society, wealth conduces to maximumthumau welfare. 
By human welfare we are to mean the greatest good of the 
greatest number* 

^^uestions ; 

(1) What is the tendency of wealth ? 

(2) What is the result thereof ? 

(3) What are the economic diftereuces due to ? 

(4) What is the question that arises about a capitalistic 
society ? 

(5) What is meant by human welfare ? 

« 

16. Co-operative feeding extends to insects also. Ants 
provide the classic example of a highly developed society, 
though bees and beetles are al.so quite highly developed. 
Ants do almost everything in common—gathering food, 
building stores and granaries, and rearing infants. They 
share their food even after they have swallowed and half 
digested it. If a hungry ant meets one which has eaten 
and asks for something to eat, the other* one brings up a 
little bit of liquid and deposits it in the mouth of the hungry 
one. No one dare refuse to share because such selfishness 
would bring down on it the wrath of the whole community. 
Among us humans, such selfish individuals sometimes 
gather a lot of money, are given honours and are considered 
successful men. No wonder Darwin described the ant’s 
brain as 'one of the most marvellous atoms of matter in the 
world, perhaps more so than the brain of man,’ and there 
is no doubt that the wonderful rests and granaries of the 
ants and their buildings^ which are bigger in comparison 
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with their size than the Pyramids in Egypt are compared to. 
ourselves, are the result of their highly organized society. 

Questions ; 

(1) How do the ants provide examples of co-operative 
feeding ? 

(2) How could an ant get the punishment for its 
selfishness ? 

(3) How does a selfish man among us fare ? 

(4) How did Darwin describe the ant's brain ? 

{5) How is the description apt ? 

17. The Egyptians have taught us many things. They 
were excellent farmers. They knew all about irrigation. 
They built temples which were afterwards copied by the 
Greefes. They had invented a Calendar which proved such a 
useful instrument for the purpose of measuring time that it 
has survived with a few changes until today. But most im¬ 
portant of all, the Egyptians had learned how to preserve 
speech for the benefit of future gen«rations. They had invented 
the art of writing. 

In Egypt a kindly river did the work of a million men and 
made it possible to feed the teeming population of the first 
large cities of which we have any record. While man of the 
pre-historic age had been obliged to spend sixteen hours out 
of every twenty-four in gathering food, the inhabitant of the 
Egyptian city found himself possessed of a certain leisure. 
So the Egyptian began to speculate upon many strange prob¬ 
lems that confronted him. Where did the stars come from ? 
Who made the River Nile rise with such regularity ? Who 
was himself a strange little creature surrounded on all 

'■a 

sides 1)y death and sickness and yet happy and full of 
laughters ? 
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• He asked these many questions and certain people 
stepped forward to answer these inquiries to the best of 
their ability. The Egyptians called them ‘J|)riests** and they 
became guardians of his thoughts and gained great respect 
in the community. They were highly learned men who 
were entrusted with the sacred task of keeping the written 
records. 

Questions : 

(1) Give a title to this passage. 

(2) What did the Egyptians teach us ? What was the 
most important of all their inventions ? 

(3) How did the Egyptians get leisure ? What were the 
problems that confronted them in their leisure ? 

'4) Who were the ‘priests’ ? What was their ‘sacred 
task’ ? 

18. The Taj Mahal is a tombi and we cannot help feeling 
a certain religious atmosphere as we approach it. 

The great gateway t<^ the garden is built of red sandstone 
inlaid with ornaments and inscriptions from, the Koran 
in white marble, and surmounted by twenty-six white marble 
minarets. On entering the gateway, we are surprised at its 
height and size : it is like a very spacious *hall. At night the 
scene is much more impressive. The interior is illuminated 
by the soft light from a huge brass lamp, which hangs from 
the centre of the ceiling. 

Through the ever-open gateway we see at the far end of the 
long garden the beautiful white Taj Mahal itself. No man 
can remain unmoved at this sight. 

Whether it be the story of faithful love behind its build¬ 
ing, or the glorious way in which the huge mass of marble 
seems to float in the air before one's eyes, or the wonderful 
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symmetry of the central dome and its minarets or the per¬ 
fectly designed decoration which have been carved over its 
entire area, theia: is always something which impresses the 
visitor, and remains with him as long as he lives. 

We go through the garden, ascend the stairs and enter the 
doorway of the Taj. Behind a wonderful marble screen lie 
the ceremonial graves of Shahjehan and his beloved queen, 
Mumtaz Mahal. A sense of great solemnity seems to pervade 
the ail, and there is also the scent of jasmine, as some visitors 
drop on the tomb a few petals of the lovely little white 
flower. 

< 


Questions ; 

(1) How is the gateway to the garden built and 
« decorated ? 

(2) Why does the great gateway impress the visitor ? 

(3) What aspects of the Taj Mahal appeal to the 
visitor ? 

(4) Where do the ceremonial graves lie ? 

(5) How do you account for the scent there ? 

19. The daylight had dawned on the oak forest and the 
outlaws were all gathered at the great tree which was their 
usual place of meeting. Nearby, they, their friends, Cedric’s 
party, and all the prisoners, had spent the night after the 
siege, some in sleeping, others in feasting, singing and rejoic¬ 
ing. Beneath the tree lay the spoils of war taken from the 
burning castle. The plunder was of great value and much 
of it had been obtained by the late owner in the same way 
as it '^^ad now been gained by its present owners. The great 
robber ibad been robbed by the little robbers. No man of the 
band of outlaws had taken anything for himself. Everything 
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liad been brought and put into the common fund for disposal 
by the chief of the band. 

On a throne of turf beneath the meeting-tree sat Lock- 

• 

sley the archer—the famous leader of these outlaws of Sher¬ 
wood forest, known to history as Robin Hood. He gave a 
seat at his right to the Black Knight, and one at his left to 
Cedric. 

“Pardon me for taking the chief place, noble sirs,” said 
he, **but in these forests I am monarch. They are my king¬ 
dom, and these merry men, the outlaws of Sherwood Forest, 
are my subjects. They would think little of my power, if I 
gave place to any man in my own dominions. We must hasten 
to divide the spoil, for when the news of our deed gets abroad 
we shall have the bands of De Bracy, Malvoisin and other 
friends of Front-de-Boeuf down upon us. Noble Cedric, take 
one half of the booty.” , 

‘ Good Yeoman,” said Cedric, “my heart is broken. In 
losing the noble Athelstane of Conuisburgh the Saxons have 
lost their hope. I wish to return to Rotherwood. I have 
only waited here to thank y«u and your brave men for their 
splendid rescue. God forbid that I should touch a thing 
belonging to a Norman robber.” 

Questions: 

(1) Who was the chief of the band of outlaws ? Where 
did he sit ? Where did the Black Knight and Cedric 
sit ? 

(2) What was the chief’s explanation for taking the chief 
place ? 

(3) Why had they to divide the spoil so quickly ? 

(4) Why did Cedric refuse to take the booty offered to 
him ? 
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20. After that came the two books which gave to the 
world those great ideas about the natural rights of man. The 
first was calle^ **Le Contrat Social”—"The Social Contract.’* 
In it, he analysed the whole questions of government; wh6 
should control the government, who should benefit by it. 
His answer was : the common man. He believed that every 
man, if he were left unspoiled by wrong education and 
training, was good. That too was a new idea. Always 
before, it had been taken for granted that people were bad, 
and needed discipline, authority, strict law, to keep society 
together. Always before, it had been assumed that these 
laws were to be made by the few people at the top and obeyed 

i 

by the great mass of the common people. Always before, 
it had been accepted that men had to be taught right and 
wrong. Rousseau saw quiet clearly that much which had 
been taught was based on the privilege and property of the 
few. * He overturned the whole idea. Too violently no doubt, 
as we realise now when we read his belief that you need only 
leave everybody to grow up naturally, and have as little 
government and as few laws as possible, for all to go right. 
But in this world of universal «Lyranny and injustice his 
revolutionary ideas were thrilling, and wonderful. “The 
Social Contract” became the Bible of the whole revolutionary 
movement. 

Questions ; 

(1) By whom was ‘Le Contrat Social’ written ? 

(2) What does the book deal with ? 

(3) What idea of the common man was preached by 
Rousseau ? 

(4) What was the old concept about the common man ? 
What was its defect ? 

(5) How was Rousseau’s theory received by the world ? 
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. 21. Before the first Plan our farmers were producing 

about 4 million tons of food-grains every year. Our aim in 
the Plan was to increase this by about 14 per cent. How 
^as this to be done ? Well, the most obvidts thing was to 
grow crops in places where this had not been done before. 
Of course, we could not possibly grow crops on rocky 
ground or in deep sand ; but there were other areas which 
would be suitable if they could be cleared of weeds. In some 
places it was hard to remove the weeds, for they had long 
roots deep in the ground. So the government sent big machines 
called tractors which could tear up the ground and move 
the weeds, roots and all. A Central Tractor Organization 
was formed by the Government of India to look after fbis 
work. 

Finding new land on which to sow crops was one way of 
growing more food. There were also new ways of getting 
the good earth to yield more, and we wanted to try theih all. 
We decided, for instance, to give our farmers better seeds. 
We also gave them manures and fertilizers, so that the ground 
could receive back the goodness taken out of it each time a 
crop was grown. You nAst have heard of the big factory 
which was set up at Siiidri to produce ammonium sulphate to 
fertilize our fields. 

We also got experts to teach the formers methods of 
cultivation, such as sowing in straight lines, the proper use of 
manures and fertilzers and how much water the crops should 
have, and when. 

Questions : 

(1) How much food-grains did our farmers produce every 
year before the first Plan? 

(2) By how much did the planners want to increase it ? 
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(3) What steps did the Government take during the first 
Plan period to increase the production of food- 
grains ? 

22. An economically just society would be one in which 
everybody who is prepared to work is certain of getting a 
reasonable amount of money, just as a politically just society 
is one in which everybody is reasonably secure and free from 
the fear of violence. But as we look through history, we find 
that the people who have done the hardest physical work have 
always been the poorest, and those who have been rich have 
worked very little and often not at all. Political justice and 

economic justice are connected.This state of things is 

clearly unjust, so unjust that several times in history people 
have risen against it and made a revolution which aimed at 
a more equal divison of the nation's wealth. The French 
revolution at the end of the eighteenth century was one such 
risinit and the Russian revolution of 1917 another. 

But in spite of revolution the advance in economic justice 
has been very small.And, what is perhaps most surpri¬ 

sing, those who are the poorest are ^Jose who do the hardest, 

the dullest, or the most dangerous work.In many 

countries miners, metal workers and labourers get very small 
wages compared with people who do pleasant things like 
organizing and directing and controlling other people ; indeed, 
they scarcely get enough to live on. 

Why is this ? The answer is a complicated one, and it is 
one about which people are not agreed- I must, however, 
try to say something about it. Where has the new wealth 
that the machines have produced gone ? At first most of it 
went into the pockets of a very few people. The rich became 
muclr richer than they were before. Thus the good things 
which science had brought into the world were not 
distributed equally, a fair share to everybody ; but they were 
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scrambled for, snatched at and seized upon, by gamblers and 
adventurers. 

•Questions : 

(1) What is meant by a ‘politically and economically just’ 
society ? 

(2) What does history teach ? 

(3) Why did people rise in France and Russia ? Could 
and did they achieve the aim ? 

(4) Describe the condition of those who do the hardest 
and the most dangerous work ? Why is it so ? 

(5) Where has the ‘new wealth’ gone ? 

<.6) “...they were scrambled for, snatched at and seizea 
upon by gamblers and adventurers.” Who are these 
‘gamblers’ and ‘adventurers’ ? 



SECTION III 

MODELS FOR PRE'CIS-WRITING 

I 

Original : Great men are the noblest possession of a 
nation, and powerful forces in the shaping of national 
character. Their influence lives after them, and if they be 
good as well as great, they remain as beacons lighting the 
course of all who follow them. They set for succeeding 
generations the standards of the youth who seek to emulate 
their virtues in the service of the country. Thus did the 
meinory of George Washington stir and rouse Lincoln himself. 
Thus will the memory of Lincoln live and endure among 
us gathering reverence from age to age, the memory of one 
who saved the American Republic by his wisdom, his 
constancy, his faith in the people and in the freedom ; the 
memory of a plain and simple mani yet crowned with the 
knightly virtues of truthfulness, honour and courage. 

Title : The abiding and far-reaching influence of great 
men 

Pre'ds : .Great men shape the national character. They 
live among ns from age to age as powerful forces influen¬ 
cing us by their examples. Young men emulate their 
virtues. 

II 

Original : The little Ashram at Sheogaon was Gandhiji’s 
headquarters. Slowly it had become a dispensary, a hospital, 
a dairy, a farm and a school. It was also the place to which 
thousands of people came like pilgrims, from all over the 
world. They came to see the great leader who ruled 
millions by love alone. Great politicians and humble pea¬ 
sants came. Some of them stayed for weeks and months. 
Some came to stay for ever. But no one was allowed to 
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remain unless he agreed to lead a simple life of hard work 
in the service of others. All had to share in the daily house¬ 
hold work, wash their own clothes, help the cooking and do 
even the humblest sweeper's tasks. Kveryone had to spin for 
half an hour daily. Where Gandhiji was, all must be equal* 
both in pleasant and unpleasant things. 

Title : Gandhiji's Ashram at Sheogaon. 

Pre'eis: From a humble beginning Gandhiji’s Ashram 
at Sheogaon grew up to be an extensive organisation with a 
dispensary, a hospital, a dairy and a school. Numerous x)eople 
from different stations in life came there to see the great 
leader who ruled millions by love ; some came for a temporary 
stay and others to stay for ever. Those who stayed had to 
lead a simple life and do all household work including the 
very humblest. This rule applied to all. 


Ill 

Original : Upon close examination it becomes clear that 
much of our prose literature, excellent and charming as it 
may appear, especially to the superficial mind,* is written 
seemingly with a purpose. That purpose is often neither 
more nor less than the conveying to us* of some scrap of 
information or knowledge that the author has picked up at 
some time previous to his writing. Poetry, on the other 
hand, seems to exist almost entirely as a medium of expression; 
a magic glass for the revelation of the poet’s own emotions, 
past or present. 

Title : Where prose difiers from poetry 

Pre*cis : Prose is largely objective, being the ^ledium 
through which knowledge is imparted. Poetry, on the other 
iband, is subjective and reveals the poet's emotions. 
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IV 

Original : A man with a strong will is sure to attain 
success in almost all the work he does. Ve!»y few things are 
impossible to him. He never becomes daunted in any way. 
Difficulties may appear before him, obstacles may try to 
make his path thorny, failure may cloud his atmosphere, but 
he firmly ignores them all. With a strong determination 
of mind he pushes on. Gradually he finds that all the 
troubles disappear from his path one after another. He then 
reaches his goal and is crowned with success. The well- 
known story of ‘*The Crow and the Pitcher" is a good 
esiample in point. A weak-minded man, on the other 
hand, gets frightened at the sight of a slight difficulty and 
leaves his job on the half way in despair. He may begin 
another. But there also he comes across similar difficulty 
and gives it up for lack of firm determination. His weak- 
ness of mind makes him quite nervous and compels him to 
give up every work he begins. His life is a total failure. 
If we, therefore, want to succeed in life, we must be men of 
strong will. 

Title : Obstactles melt before a resolute will. 

Precis : A man of resolute will almost always succeeds. 
He defies all obstacles and reaches his goal. A weak-minded 
man, on the contrary, leaves his enterprise at the first 
difficulty, frequently changes his purpose and ends in total 
failure. 


Original : There is a false idea that a man must live up 
to his position in society. It is said that a man’s house and 
furfdture and dress should tell the world his rank in life. This 
is foolish. Find out what yon want and spend money on 
! that, find out what you do not want and spend nothing on 
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such things. Buy what you really heed, and not what others 
expect you to buy. Eat what suits you best, and not what 
is the fashion to eat. The happy man is he who lives in the 
•light of his own reason and judgement and is not blindly led 
by what others do. 

Title : Let not fashion mislead you. 

Pre'eis ; It is foolish to spend money recklessly on 
food, dress, and the like, led by fashion or being under a 
false sense of prestige. Those who do not follow others 
but lead their lives according to their own reason are really 
happy. 


VI 

Original : Modern industry has developed during the 
last hundred and fifty years. Up to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the methods of producing goods in 
Europe were much the same as they are in a large number 
of Indian villages today. Everything was done by hand and 
any machines that were employed for the making of goods 
w'ere rough and crude, and were also worked by hand. But 
the invention of the steam engine and steam-driven machinery 
changed everything. They gave man a greater mastery over 
nature. Hand power gave place to machine power and so 
man was now able to manufacture goods in large quantities 
with the help of machines. While in old times a single piece 
of woollen or cotton cloth required the labour of many 
spinners and weavers for a large number of days, it was now 
possible to produce the same type and length of cloth much 
more cheaply in a mill in a few hours with the help of a very 
few workers. All this brought about a great change in the 
industries of Europe and in many ways transformed the entire 
life of European countries. 

26 
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Title : Industrial revolution brought about by machinery 

Presets: The development of modern industry after the 
middle of the 18th century owes largely to the invention of 
the steam en^ne and the steam-driven machinery. These 
have given men mastery over the forces of nature and enabled 
a large-scale production within a short time and at cheaper 
costs. A revolutionary change in European life and iiidustriei^ 
has been the result. 


VII 

*1 Original : Old people say that childhood is the best part 
of life. They look back at their childhood and remember all 
its happy days—the jolly gamesi the long rambles in the 
country, the fun they had at school, the kind father and 
mother and the little sisters and brothers, the old home, the 
sweets and cakes they used to eat, the jokes they used to play 
and the presents they got. 

Perhaps these old folk are right. And yet I think they 
forgot many things that were not so pleasant in their 
childhood. Perhaps if some Fa*ry took them at their word 
and turned them into childhood again, they would not like 
it. There is a funny story called ‘vice Tersa’ ( which means 
‘‘turned the otheV way round’’) that tells of a boy who was 
crying because be had to go back to school after the holidays 
and bis father scolded him and said, ‘Why, I only wish I 
could be a boy and go to school again.’ And the Fairy 
heard him and all in a moment the father was a little boy 
and his son was a grown-up man like his father. And the 
father, in the shape of a little boy, had to go to school; and 
I can tell you he did not like it at all. A child’s troubles 
may" ^em small to grown-up people ; but they are very big 
to him. * 
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Title : Childhood is not without its sorrows 

Pre'cis : Childhood has its joys do doubt, but it has its 
unpleasantness as well. The fact is, a child’s troubles may 
appear to be negligible to grown-up people, but to a child 
they are very big. If an old man could by some means be 
made to go back to his childhood, he would not ungrudg¬ 
ingly accept the topsy-turvy change. 

VIII 

Original : Cricket is a very interesting game. It is 
played all over the world. It is becoming more and more 
popular every year. With the young people of India it 
stands perhaps next in popularity to football, which is played 
by most boys in our country. 

Cricket, like football and hockey, gives us a proper team 
spirit. When we play, we tend to forget ourselves and to 
think only of winning the game for our team. It teaches us 
to be quick and to have our wits about us. If we play the 
game in the right spirit, we learn to be fair in our dealings 
with others, and to take* defeat with a smile and without 
bitter feelings against others. We play fair by obeying all 
the rules of the game. It is not so much the winning or the 
losing of a game that is important, but how we play the 
game. Cricket is a good form of exercise. Both the fielding 
and the bowling make the leg and the arm muscles strong. 

Title : The benefits of the game of cricket 

Pre*cis ; Next only to football in popularity with young 
Indians is cricket. It trains body, mind and character. Played 
in the right spirit and according to rules, this game, besides 
being a good form of exercise, fosters a team spirit and 
quickens our wits, teaches fairneigs in dealings and the virtue 
of taking defeat with a smile. 
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IX 

Original : At home and at school, we spend a quarter 
of our lives ^and there we first learn the lessons of self con¬ 
trol, truthfulness, kindness, duty and all other qualities that 
make a good man or a woman. The longer we live, the more 
we realise how much we owe to our parents and teachers. 
When Napoleon Bonaparte had left his school days long 
behind him, and had become the First Consul of France, he 
one day visited his old school and this is what he said to the 
boys—“Boys, remember that every hour wasted at school 
means a chance of misfortune in after life.” What he meant 
was that there are certain opportunities for building up 
character which only come to us in the first fourteen or 
fifteen years of our lives and never afterwards. 

Title : Lessons of home and school 
^Fre*ois : Home and school foster in us the virtues that 
make a good man or woman. They offer us opportuuities 
for building up our character. Waste of time at school 
brings us misfortune later. 


X 

Original : The process of learning may very well be 
compared to the ^undertaking of a journey. The learner or 
student is the journey-taker or traveller. Just as a traveller 
has to undergo all the troubles of buying his ticket, booking 
his luggage, showing up his ticket, taking care of his things, 
boarding a train or steamer, engaging a cab or a car, and 
suffering every other item of a tedious journey to reach his 
destination, so a learner, too, has to manage his learning 
affair himself. It is a laborious process and no one else can 
do 't]ie labour for him, as no one else can do a journey for 
anotlier. There is no trick or magic in it. It cannot be^ 
acquired at second-hand. Just as a traveller may enquire^ 
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bere or enquire there, in case of doubt or difi&cnlty, so can a 
student take help and advice from guides or teachers, when¬ 
ever in difficulty *, but the journey is the passenger’s own 
concern—so is the learning of the student and^he learner. 

Title : Learning resembles a journey 

Pre*cis : A learner is like a traveller. He may seek help 
and guidance from others, but for the acquisition of learning 
he has to depend on his own efforts just as a traveller has 
to do his travelling himself. 


XI 

Original ; The Egyptians have taught us many things. 
They were ezcellent farmers. They knew all about irriga¬ 
tion. They built temples which were afterwards copied by 
the Greeks. They had invented a Calendar which proved 
such a useful instrument for the purpose of measuring tipae 
that it has survived with a few changes until today. But most 
important of all, the Egyptians had learned how to preserve 
speech for the benefit of future generations. They had 
invented the art of writing. ^ 

We are so accustomed to newspapers and books and 
magazines that we take it for granted that the world had 
always been able to read and write. As a matter of fact, 
writing, the most important of all inventions, is quite new. 
Without written documents we should be like cats and dogs, 
who can only teach their kittens and puppies a few simple 
things and who, because they cannot write, possess no way 
in which they can make use of the experience of those 
generations of cats and dogs that have gone before. 

Title : The invaluable contributions of the Egyptians 
Pre'cis ; The world owes a great debt to the Egyptians 
for its progress in agriculture and architecture and also for 
its calendar for measuring time. Their most important 
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invention, however, is the art of writing, which is the bes 
means of communication and preservation of thoughts. 

XII 

Original: It is physically impossible for a well-educa¬ 
ted, intellectual or brave man to make money the chief object 
of his thoughts ; just as it is for him to make his dinner the 
principal object of life. All healthy people like their dinners, 
but their dinner is not the main object of their lives. So all 
healthy-minded people like making money, but the main 
object of their life is not money ; it is something better than 
money. A good soldier, for instance, mainly wishes to do 
his fighting well. He is glad of his pay and justly grumbles 
when you keep him ten years without it—still, his main 
notion of life is to win battles, not to be paid for winning 
thdboi. So of the doctors. They like fees no doubt, yet if 
they are brave and well-educated, the entire object of their 
lives is not fees. They, on the whole, desire to cure the 
sick ; and if they are good doctors, and the choice is fairly 
put to them, they would rather eure the patient and lose the 
fee, than kill him and get it. And so with all other brave 
and rightly trained men; their work is first, their fee second. 
But in every nation there are vast numbers of people who 
are ill-educated, cowardly, and more or less stupid. And 
with these people just as certainly fee is first, and the work 
second, as with brave people the work is first and the fee 
second. 

Title : Work first, fee second 

Pre*ci8 : To all well-educated, intellectual and brave men 
in all their enterprises, work is of primary consideration and 
not the money which is the be-all and end-all to the ill* 
educated, the cowardly and the stupid of whom every nation 
has a vast number. 
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XIII 

Original : It is a mistake to suppose that men succeed 
through success; they much ofetener succeed through failures. 
By far the best experience of men is made up 8f their remem¬ 
bered failures in dealing with others in the affairs of life. 
Such failures in sensible men are incitements to better self¬ 
management and greater tact and self-control as a means of 
avoiding them in future. Ask the diplomatist and he will 
tell you that he has learnt his art through long being ba£9ed, 
defeated and thwarted, far more than from having 
succeeded. Precept, study, advice and example, could never 
have taught them so well as failure has done. 

Title : Lessons of failures 

Pre'cis : Men oftner succeed through failures than 
through success. Failures teach us how to avoid them in 
future through tact and better self-control. They are more 
effective than precept, study, advice and example. 

XIV 

Original : Another discovery, almost as important as 
that of writing, was ma^e during the fifteenth century. 
1 mean the invention of printing. Writing with hand must 
be a slow, difficult, and expensive operation and when the 
manuscript is finished, it is perhaps laid * aside among the 
stores of some great library, where it may be neglected by 
students, and must, at any rate, be accessible to very few 
persons, and liable to be destroyed by numerous accidents. 
But the admirable invention of printing enables the artist to 
make a thousand copies from the original manuscript, by 
having them stamped upon paper in far less time and with 
less expense than it would cost to make half a dozen copies • 
with the pen. From the period of this glorious discovery, 
knowledge of every kind may be said to have been brought 
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ont of darkness of cloisters and universities, where it was 
known only to a few scholars, into the broad light of day,' 
where its treasares were accessible to all men. 

Title : Invention of printing and the diffusion of 
knowledge 

Vre'eis : Printing has numerous advantages over hand¬ 
writing or manuscript. It has helped the diffusion of 
knowledge which has been released out of the darkness of 
cloisters and made accessible to all men. 


XV 

Original : Most of the government of the world have 
been cruel, oppressive and unjust. Their object has been not 
to do good to the people whom they were governing but 
only |o benefit those who were governing them. Usually the 
government has been in the hands of seme absolute prince 
or ruler possessing supreme power, who did precisely what 
he liked with or to his subjects. In such cases he would 
be assisted by a few people belongijig to highly-placed fami¬ 
lies, who are treated like favourites in a school, and 
helped the ruler to keep the great masses in subjection. 
Sometimes families would govern by themselves without 
one person as a Prince or a supreme ruler. But in course 
of tinie a new system of government called democracy 
which is the kind of government that prevails now in most 
civilized countries was invented. 

Title *, Democracy, a new kind of government 

Pre'eis I The cruel, oppressive and unjust rule of abso¬ 
lute pi^inces or rulers assisted by a few persons of highly- 
placed families or the rule of some families has now been 
replaced in most civilized countries by democracy. 
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XVI 

Original : Perhaps your father is an old man now, with 
bent form, white hair, slow step, wrinkled face and broken 
foice. Forget not what history there is in afl these marks 
that look to you like marrings of his manly beauty. The 
soul writes its story on the body. The soldier’s soars tell of 
heroism and sacrifices. So gluttony and greed and selfishness 
write out their record on features, and so do kindness, 
benevolence, unselfishness and purity. You look at your 
father and see signs of toil, of pain, of self-denial and of 
care. Do you know what they reveal ? They tell the story 
of his life. He has passed through struggles and conflicts. 
Is there nothing in the bent form, in the faded hands, tlie 
lines of care, that tell you of his deep love lor you and of 
suffering endured, sacrifices made and toils and anxieties for 
your sake ? All the reverence of your soul will be kindled 
into deepest, purest admiration, as you look upon these 
marks of love and sacrifice. 

Title : The physical features of an old man reveal the 
story of his life. 

Pre'cis : The physical features of an old man, now a 
wreck of his former self, bear clear marks of his past toils, 
pains and anxieties for his children. They also show very 
clearly his kindness, benevolence, heroffem, unselfishness, 
self-denial and love. A look at these marks rouses in one 
deepest and purest admiration for one's father. 

EXEROISE 

1. The great hulk of our town-dwellers are poor—terribly 
poor. They live huddled together in dismal, dark and smelly 
slums, sleeping four and five or even ten in a small, dark 
smoky room, eating of the barest, their children denied 
education beyond what are called ‘‘the three li’s”, which, 
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once they leave school, they soon forget. The lot of our 
common people is dreadful. The workers in the mills and 
factories of our towns, whom we—because we live in 
towns—are accustomed to think of as the poorest people,* 
earn anything from fifteen to fifty rupees a month, with 
which to maintain a whole family. But the worker’s wage 
is almost princely compared with the earnings of those 
crores and crores of our countrymen who live in villages 
aud cultivate the land, producing food for us to eat and the 
cotton from which is made the cloth we wear. 

2. It is only with the greatest care that anyone of us 
can train his mind to look for truth, and even then he cannot 
be quite sure that he will find it. Charles Darwin, a great 
scientist, collected masses of information about plants and 
animals and was able to come to important conclusions. But 
occa%ionalIy be came to wrong conclusions. Whenever he 
found a fact which was at variance with his main theory, he 
always made a note of it in writing and at once, as he found 
there was much greater tendency to forget such facts than 
facts which were in harmony ^ith it. If only everyoije 
would behave in this sensible v/ay we should be saved years 
of argument and quarrelling and should arrive much more 
quickly at a happier world. 

3. One of the maxims of Andrew Carnegie was that to 
leave great wealth to one's children tended to encourage 
them in indolence and bad habits. He admired a manly 
character and all through his long life his heart went out in 
sympathy to the man who struggled heroically with 
circumstances. Even as a boy be stood up for fairness and 
justice. He had a fine sense of manly dignity and self- 
respect and respected these qualities in others. His 
enormous endowments were mainly intended to provide 
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, capital for social and educational advancement and for 
pensions for former employees and others. He made great 
benefactions to the world for making life more livable. 
• He was fond of repeating the saying, ‘Go^ does not give 
wealth to man for personal gain.’ 

4. The path of success in business is usually the path 
of common sense. Patient labour and application are as 
necessary here as in the acquisition of knowledge or the 
pursuit of science. The old Greeks said, ‘*To become an 
able man in any profession, three things are necessary— 
nature, study, and practice.” In business, practice, wisely 
and diligently improved, is the great secret of success. Some 
may make what are called **lucky hit,” but, like money 
earned by gambling, such ‘hit’ may only serve to lure one 
to ruin. Bacon was accustomed to say that it was in 
business as in ways—the nearest way was commonly the 
foulest, and that if a man would go the fairest way he*mnst 
go somewhat about. The journey may occupy a longer 
time, but the pleasure of the labour involved by it, and the 
enjoyment of the results produced, will be more genuine 
and unalloyed. To have* a daily appointed task of even 
common drudgery to do makes the rest of life feel all the 
sweeter. 

5. It is not because of his toils that I lament for the 
poor ; we must all toil, or steal which is worse j no faithful 
workman finds his task a pastime. The poor man is 
hungry and athirst ; but for him also there is food and 
drink ; he is heavy-laden and weary, but for him also 
Heaven sends sleep and of the deepest. But what I do 
mourn over is that the lamp of his soul should go out j 
that no ray of heavenly or even of earthly knowledge should 
visit him, but only in the haggard darkness, like two 
spectres, Pear and Indignation bear him company. Alas { 
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^hile the body stands so broad and brawny, must the soul 
lie blinded, dwarfed, stapehed, almost annihilated ? Alas ! 
was this too a breath of God that there should one lie 
ignorant who Iftid capacity for knowledge ? This I call a 
tragedy. 

6. There is an old legend that soon after the creation 
the gods announced that mankind, on a given day, be 
permitted to divide the earth among them. As soon as the 
appointed time arrived, the agriculturists appropriated the 
fertile lands •, merchants the roads and seas ^ monks the 
slopes suitable for vines *, noblemen the woods and forests, 
for the sake of the game •, kings the bridges, the defiles, 
where they could raise taxes. The poet, who was in deep 
meditation, came when all was over and bewailed his lot. 
What was to be done ? The gods had nothing more to give. 
‘‘Come,*’ they said, “and live with us in the eternal azure of 
heaved. Come as often as you like, you will find the door 
open.*’ He accepted, but had no need to disturb himself *, in 
bis happy moments, free from care and anxiety, his mind, 
like some welKtuned instrument, could at will bring down 
the heaven to earth. 

7. Socrates, the great Greek philosopher, tried hard to 
control himself and was resolved never to make a show of 
his temper. He believed that one angry man was more of 
a beast than a human being. He had a wife w'ho used to 
lose her temper on the slightest excuse and tried her utmost 
to irritate the cool, calm philosopher. One day, the woman 
became more furious than ever and began to insult Socrates. 
Socrates determined not to be put out and to leave her 
alone, went and sat on the door-step of his house. The 
wife, finding that Socrates was not paying the least heed 
to her loud and angry scolding, went up to him and emptied 
a, pot full of water over him. The passers-by in the street 
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were much amused at the incident, and Socrates joined 
them in their laughter and quickly remarked, ‘1 was 
expecting this : after thunder, comes rain/ 

8. It is no doubt true that we connoj}%o through life 
without sorrow. There can be no sunshine without shade. 
We must not complain that roses have thorns, but rather 
be grateful that thorns bear flowers. Our existence here is 
so complex that we must expect much sorrow and suffering. 
But although a good man may at times be angry with the 
world, it is certain that no man was ever discontented with 
the world who did his duty in it. The world is a looking- 
glass *, if you smile, it smiles •, if you frown, it frowns back^ 
If you look at it through a red glass, it seems red and rosy •, 
if through a blue, all blue •, if through a smoky one, all dull 
and dingy. Always try to look at the bright side of things ; 
almost every thing has a bright side. There are some 
persons whose smile, the sound of whose voice, whose very 
I)resence, seems like a ray of sunshine, and brightens a 
whole room. While we should feel grateful, and enjoy to 
the full the innumerable blessings of life, we cannot expect 
to have no sorrows and anxieties. 

9. The family, like the home in which they live, needs 
to be kept in repair, lest some little rift in the walls should 
appear and let in wind and rain. The happiness of a family 
depends very much on attention to little things. Order, 
comfort, regularity, cheerfulness, good taste, pleasant 
conversation—these are the ornaments of daily life, deprived 
of which it degenerates into a wearisome routine. There 
must bo light in the dwelling, and brightness and pure 
spirits and cheerful smiles. Home is not usually the place 
of toil but the place to which we return and rest from our 
labours in which parents and children meet together and 
pass a careless and joyful hour. To have nothing to say to 
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others at such times, in any rank of life, is a very unfor¬ 
tunate temper of mind, and may perhaps be regarded as a 
serious fault *, at any rate, it makes a house vacant and 
joyless. 

10. Sir W cbiiier ocubb was a mau wuu was uuussb bu tuo 
core of his nature *, and his strenuous and determined 
efforts to pay his debts, or rather the debts of the firm with 
which he had become involved, have always appeared to 
us one of the grandest things in biography. 'When his 
publisher and printer broke down, ruin seemed to stare him 
in the face. There was no want of sympathy for him in 
his great misfortune, and his friends came forward, who 
offered to raise money enough to enable him to arrange 
with his creditors. “No,” said he proudly, “this right band 
shall work it all off.” “If we lose everything else,” he 
wrote to a friend, *‘we will at least keep our honour 
unblemished.” While his health was already becoming 
undermined by overwork, he went on “writing like a tiger,” 
as he himself expressed it, until no longer able to wield a 
pen 5 and though he paid the penalty of his supreme efforts 
with his life, he nevertheless savdd his honour and his self- 
respect. 

11. There was a man of delicate constitution, who 
devoted a great d^al of his time to philanthropic work. 
He visited the sick, he sat by them in their miserable 
homes, he nursed them and helped them in all ways. He 
was expostulated with by his friends for neglecting his 
business, and threatened with the illness he was sure to 
contact by visiting the fevered and the dying. He replied 
to his friends with firmness and simplicity, “I look after 
my business for the sake of my wife and my children, but 
I hold that a man's duty'to society requires him to have a 
care for those who are not of his own household.** 
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These were the 'words of a willing servant of duty. It is 
not the man who gives his money that is the true bene, 
factor of his kind, but the man who gives himself* The 
man who gives his money is advertised ;;^he man who 
gives his time, strength, and soul, is beloved. The one 
may be remembered, while the other may be forgotten, 
though the good influence he has sown will never die. 

12. We constantly hear of the evils of wealth and of 
the sinfulness of loving money ; although it is certain that 
after love of knowledge, there is no one passion which has 
done so much good to mankind as the love of money. It 
is to the love of money that we owe all trade and 
commerce •, in other words, the possession of every comfort 
and luxury which our own country is unable to supply. 
Trade and commerce have made us familiar with the 
productions of many lands, have awakened curiosity, have 
widened our ideas by bringing us in contact with nations 
of various manners, speech and thought, have supplied an 
outlet for energies which would otherwise have been spent 
up and wasted, have accustomed men to habits of enter¬ 
prise, forethought and calculation, have, moreover, commu¬ 
nicated to us many arts of great utility, and. have put us 
in possession of some of the most valuable remedies with 
which we are acquainted, either to save life or to lessen 
pain. These things we owe to the love of money. If 
theologians could succeed in their desire to destroy that 
love, all these things would cease, and we should relapse 
into comparative barbarism. 

13. The first and best school of manners, as of 
character, is always the Hopae, where woman is the teacher. 
The manners of society at large are but the reflex of the 
manners of our collective homes, neither better nor worse. 
Yet with all the disadvantages of ungenial homes, men may 
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practise self culture of manner as of intellect, and learn by 
good examples to cultivate a graceful and agreeable behaviour 
towards others. Most men are like so many gems in the 
rough, whiol^ need polishing by contact with other and 
better natures, to bring out their full beauty and lustre. 
Some have but one side polished sufficient only to show 
the delicate graining of the interior ; but to bring out the 
full qualities of the gem needs the discipline of experience, 
and contact with the best examples of character in the inter* 
course of daily life. 

14. Early on the following morning Nelson reached 
Pprtsmoath and, having despatched his business on shore, 
endeavoured to elude the populace by taking a by-way to 
the beach •, but a crowd collected in his train, pressing 
forward to obtain a sight of the face. Many were in tears, 
an^ many knelt before him and blessed him as he passed. 

England has had many heroes, but never one who so enti¬ 
rely possessed the love of his fellow-countrymen as Nelson. 
All men knew that his heart was as humane as it was fear¬ 
less \ that there was not in his nature the slightest alloy of 

selfishness or cupidity ; that, with perfect and entire devo- 
« 

tioD, he served his country with all his heart, and with all 
his soul, and with all his strength *, and therefore, they 
loved him as truly and fervently as he loved England. 

They pressed upon the parapet to gaze after him when 
his barge pushed off, and he was returning their cheers by 
waving his hat. The sentinels who endeavoured to prevent 
them from trespassing upon this ground were wedged 
among the crowd ; and an officer, who, not very prudently 
upon such an occasion, ordered them to drive the people 
down with bayonets, was compelled speedily to retreat •. 
for the people would not be debarred from gazing, till the 
last moment, upon the hero—the darling hero of England ! 
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. 15. When anyone is ill he is looked after by a doctor 
and probably a nurse and it is very likely that he will be 
sent to a hospital. There he will be put to b^d in a large 
dry room or ward. He will have nurses to take care of 
him, make his bed, wholesome food, and help him to get 
well and strong again in a very short time. The hospital 
will be a large and carefully planned building, where 
nothing is allowed to get dirty, and where all work is done 
in a quiet orderly fashion. The doctors and nurses are all 
thoroughly trained men and women, whose only purpose 
is to see that the many patients in their care get well as 
soon as possible. 

Such is the modern hospital. Almost every town of 
any size has one of its own, and if it has not, someone is 
sure to be planning one for it. There are also many 
hospitals which take only men and women with special 
kinds of diseases. But every hospital in every part of the 
world has the same standard of cleanliness, order or 
kindness. Everywhere the men and women who work in 
these hospitals devote thej^r lives to fighting diseases of all 
kinds. 

16. While wealth is a great factor for assuring happi¬ 
ness of human life, it is easily liable to be, employed by one 
set of people against others. Besides, wealth has a 
tendency to concentrate in the hands of a few with the 
result that the rich become richer and the poor poorer. In 
the existing conditions of society we find that there are 
classes of people who are miserable and unhappy while 
there are others who are rich, well-fed and comfortable. 
Such differences in economic conditions are mainly due 
to the maldistribution of wealth in society. It is generally 
maintained that in a capaitalistic society maldistribution 
of wealth is inevitable. The question is, therefore, raised 
27 
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whether in the capitalistic society, wealth conduces to 
; maximum human welfare. In assessing the welfare of 
society we must not refer to individual fortune or condition 
of life. By human welfare we are to mean greatest good 
of the greatest number. 

17. There is a kind of half-knowledge which seems to 
disable men from forming a just opinion of the facts before 
them,—a sort of squint in the understanding, which 
prevents it from seeing straightforward and by which all 
objects are distorted. Men in this state soon begin to 
confound the distinction between right and wrong; 
farewell then to simplicity of heart, and with it farewell 
to rectitude of judgement. Give them a smattering of law, 
and they become litigious ; give them a smattering of 
physio, and they become hypochondriacs or quacks, disor¬ 
dering themselves by the strength of imagination, or 
poisoning others in the presumptuousness of conceited 
ignorance. But of all men the smatterer in philosophy is 
the most intolerable and the most dangerous he begins 
by unlearning his creed and his commandments ; and in 
the process of eradicating what it is the business of all 
sound education to implant, his duty to God is discarded 
first, and his duty to his neighbour presently afterwards. 

18. You are to take as your badge, not the selfish daisy 
but the noble unselfish oak, which in all its stages of 
growth, from the youngest to the oldest, does not blight 
anything with its shadow but allows the grass and the 
wild flowers to grow up close to its trunk, and innumerable 
living things to find their home beneath and on its 
branches, and protects them all from the wind and the 
storm and the too scorching sunshine. Cultivate a 
hospitable nature like that, giving kindly welcome to 
everything that needs yonr help, seeking as yon grow older 
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to shelter with your shade as many of the exposed creatures 
of God as you can. And so your usefulnes will grow with 
your growth, and increase with your years j and your 
removal, when it comes in the end, will be, nol the weeding 
out of a daisy from the blank space which it has made by 
its growth, but the uprooting of a great oak, the loss of 
whose shade and protection half the woodland feels for 
many a long day. 

19. Habits of idleness once hrmly fixed cannot be 
suddenly thrown off. The man who has wasted the 
precious hours of life’s seed-time finds that he cannot reap 
a harvest in life’s autumn. Lost wealth may be replaced 
by industry, lost knowledge by study, lost health by 
temperance or medicine ; but lost time is gone for ever. 
In the long list of excuses for the neglect of duty, there 
is none which drops oftener from men’s mouth or wMch 

* is founded on more of self-delusion than the want of leisure. 
People are always cheating themselves with the idea that 
they would do this or that desirable thing, if only they 
had time. It is thus that the lazy and the selfish excuse 
themselves from a thousand things which conscience 
dictates to be done. Eemember that the men who have 
done the most for their own and the general good are not 
the wealthy, leisurely people, who have abundance of time 
to themselves and nothing to do. They are the men 
who are in ceaseless activity from January to December 
—men however pressed with business, who are always 
found capable of doing a little more. You may rely on 
them in their busiest seasons with ten times more assurance 
than on idle men. 

20. It would be sheer hypocrisy to deny that in India 
a new and exclusive caste has grown up, the caste of 
educated men, most of whom regard quilldriving as the 
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be-all and end-all of their existence and who keep aloof 
from the cultivator or the manual worker and look down 
upon him an inferior person. Moat of these so-called 
educated people do nothing to help their country to over¬ 
come the prevailing poverty and disease. Our first duty 
is to destroy this artificial caste and change the uneducated 
majority into one pale or circle by establishing close and 
intimate contact and intercourse between the two groups. 
This would help greatly to remove illiteracy. It would 
not be a bad thing if all the Indian Universities decided 
that the Bachelor’s degree would not be awarded to anyone, 
unless he or she, after passing the qualifying examination, 
spent at least one year in a village or suitable urban 
settlement working with cultivators or teaching them the 
three B’s. 

i21. If we are to be India’s soldiers we have India’s 
honour in our keeping, and that honour is a sacred trust. 
Often we may be in doubt as to what to do. It is no easy 
matter to decide what is right and what is not. One little 
test I ask you to apply whenevejr you are in doubt. It may 
help you.. Never do anything in secret or anything that 
you wish to hide. For the desire to hide anything means 
that you are afraid, and fear is a bad thing unworthy of 
you. Be brave and all the rest follows. If you are brave you 
will not fear and will not do anything of which you are 
ashamed. You have nothing to hide. We are not afraid 
of what we do and what we say. We work in the sun and 
in the light. Even so in our private lives let us make 
friends with the sun and work in the light and do nothing 
secretly or with a sense of guilt. 

22. Charity is a universal duty, which it is in every 
man’s power sometimes to practise, since every degree of 
assistance given to another upon proper motives, is an act 
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of charity •, and there is scarcely any man in such a state 
of imbecility, that he may not on some occasions benefit 
his neighbour. He that cannot relieve the poor, may 
instruct the ignorant, and he that cannot attend the sick, 
may reclaim the vicious. He that can give little assistance 
himself may yet perform the duty of charity by inflaming 
the ardour of others, and recommending the petitions which 
he cannot grant, to those who have more to bestow. The 
widow that shall give her mite to the treasury, the poor 
man who shall bring to the thirsty a cup of cold water, 
shall not lose their reward. 

23. Bousseau's idea of the Bights of Man had become 
part of the thought of mankind. Away across the seas ih 
America, the democracy of the United States had drawn up 
the first Constitution, based on that belief. In his own 
France suffering terribly under the old tyrannies of privilege 
the new idea was working towards the Bevolution. All oter 
Europe his passion for freedom was stirring men from the 
sleep of centuries. Like a stone dropped in a pond, the 
waves of that idea have spread. Today, the whole world is 
overwhelmed by them. l%e liberalism of the nineteenth 
century, socialism, communism—these are all parts of that 
expanding wave. The most dynamic idea in the world 
today is the belief which Bousseau put into his life and his 
books—the idea of the Bights of Man. 

24. We should never yield to that temptation which to 
most young men is very strong, of exposing other people’s 
weakness and infirmities for the sake of either diverting the 
company or of showing our own superiority. We may by 
that means, get the laugh on our side for the present •, but 
we shall make enemies by it for ever, and even those who 
laugh with us will, upon reflection, fear and despise us ^ it 
lB ill-natured , and a good heart desires rather to conceal 
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than expose other people’s weakness or misfortunes. If wg 
have wit, we should use it to please, not to hurt; we may 
shine, like the sun in the temperate zone, without scorching^ 

r 

«• 

26. For improving man’s habits, proper and extensive 
education is necessary. That education must not consist 
only of three It’s. In the eyes of Shaw the existent 
educational institutions are a huge conspiracy to keep down 
original thought. His views on education, as it is and as 
it should be, run in parallel lines with those of Gandhi. 
Gandhi said, ‘T look down upon the present system of 
education with horror and distrust. It has become a 
factory for making government employees or clerks in 
commercial ofhces. Today, the youths educated in our 
universities either run after Government jobs or seek an 
outlet for their frustration for fomenting unrest. They are 
nc<> even ashamed to beg or sponge upon others. Literacy 
is not the end of education. Drawing out of spiritual, 
intellectual and physical faculties, is the true education. 
Without the use of hands and feet, brains would be 
atrophied.” People bring up thair sons to be clerks instead 
of masons; carpenters and fitters, because their dress is more 
respectable. Gandhi thought, **Mach of the imbecilities of 
the children of * the wealthy will go, if they could but have 
the worthy ambition of educating them to become self- 
reliant.” 

26. The natural curiosity of man has produced the 
material civilization which we know and has added 
immeasurably to the storehouse of our knowlege. In 
modern times this desire for knowledge is expressed most 
forcibly in our pursuit of science. The exploration of the 
^^ographioal world is now almost complete, but the spirit 
of Drake and Cook lives on in those who explore the inside 
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of atoms or the complicated molecules from which living 
things are made. 

At first sight modern science seems to be an immensely 
complicated mixture of fact and fancy. Gar^ully observed 
and corroborated facts, the results of experiments made with 
great precision and the pictures of the way nature works 
which this mass of data reveals, are found side by side with 
almost as large a volume of speculation. This boiling up to 
hypotheses from the cold facts is the very spirit of Science, 
for a guess suggests experiments to prove it and so the truth 
is slowly sorted out. Speculations which stretch out beyond 
existing knowledge are exciting and exhilarating, and so 
long as we do not take them too seriously, or believe them 
as fact, provide one of the best examples of the working of 
the human intellect. It is a duty of science to make these 
guesses, and it is equally a duty to test them in every way 
possible by experiment and observation, rejecting ruthlessly 
those which prove false or incomplete. 

27. Care should be taken to cultivate, in all intercourse 
with friends, gentle and obliging manners. To be pleasant 
and agreeable at home an^outside of it must be our constant 
endeavour. It is a common error to suppose that we may 
dispense with good manners in our relations with intimate 
acquiantances the good behaviour whicj;! procures friend¬ 
ship is absolutely necessary to the preservation of it. 

A tart reply, a tendency to rebuke, a contradictory spirit, 
may embitter domestic life and set friends at variance. It is 
only by continuing courtesy that we may hope to preserve 
the comforts of friendship. 

Nothing is so strong a recommendation, on a slight 
acquiantance, as politeness. We must be courteous to all. 
“Civility costs nothing but buys everything.” It certainly 
buys much which no money will purchase. In our daily 
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intercourse with members of the public we should endeavour 
to make them feel that it is a pleasure to work with us ; 
everyone likes being treated with kindness and courtesy. 

In general, propriety of behaviour must be the fruit of 
instruction, olt observation, and of reasoning. It is to be 
cultivated and improved like any other branch of knowledge 
or virtue. The principles of politeness are the same in all 
places, everywhere, and in all grades of society, it is wrong 
to hurt the temper or pain the feelings of those with whom 
you come in contact. By raising people up, instead of 
mortifying and depressing them, we make ourselves so 
many friends, and gain their confidence •, in return they 
wi|l help us to surmount the dangers and difficulties that 
lie in the path of all.- 



SECTION : IV 

IDIOMATIC PHRASES 

Noun Phrases 

Bear-garden asTl, ^r=T)—The meeting 

turned into a veritable bear-garden. 

Bird’s-eye view ( )—I took a bird’s-eye view of 

the subject. 

Bird of passage—( 

‘il^s )—The Europeans who come to our 

country are mere birds of passage. 

Bone of contention A piece of land has been 

the bone of contention between tbe two neighbours. 
Ohicken-hearted fellow C^iT^)—A cMken-hearted 

fellow will scent danger everywhere. 

Ohip of the old block (C^r^l )—Dr. Shyamaprasad 
Mukherji wSs.a dhip of the old block- 
Ornx of the question The ornx of the question 

is how to bell the cat. 

Fair weather friend (^ )—We must be careful of 
fair weather friends. 

Fire and fury ( <21^ )—The speech was full of fire 

and fury. 

Fish out of water ajt?, ^ 

)—I fobi li^o u}ater in that 

society. 

Foregone oonclusion (Pl^T^ )—That he would fail 
was a foregone oonclusion, 
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Gall and wormwood ()—What 

you say is gall and wormwood to me. 

Hair-breadth escape ()—Boys love to read 
stories of hair-breadth escape. 

Host in oneself ()—Uur Prime Minister is a 
host in himself. 

Itching palm ( )—Many a high official 

has an itching palm. 

Mare’s nest ( )—Your discovery will prove to be 

a mare*s nest. 

Open question ()—The existence of God is 
an open question. 

Odds and ends ( <3^1 C^1 )—The place is filled 

with odds and e%ds. 

Palmy days (*5[>PT?r)—Friends gather round one in one’s 
palmy days, 

Pros and cons —Consider the 

and eons before undertaking a work. 

Back and rnin ( )—You will go to rack and ruin 
unless you are careful now. 

Bank and file ( ^r<ltw*! ; er=r»rT^fT?l*l)—The rank and 

file of our army ’are dependable. The aristocracy will 

, ft 

one day sink into the rank and file, 

ti-X 

Salt of the eart^|:|fjl^fl^ cstt^ )—Men 

like Gandhiji 9/ earth. 
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Sinews of war «r< c^iPTsr 

«2ff^ C^’tT^ )—America supplies Europe 

with the sinevjs of war. 

Slow-coach (fK»?ar )—A siow-coach, will 

scarcely make any progress. 

Small fry ( )—Nobody cares for small fry 

like clerks. 

Three R’s ('S )—People should 

be taught at least the three B’s. 

Tit for tat Do not resent if you got 

e 

tit for tat. 

Vexed question ( 

^ )—'Whether Hindi should be made compul¬ 

sory is still a vexed question. 

_ , V 

White elephant ( 

—The plan will prove white elephant to us. 

Why and wherefore ( Tue wny ana wnerejore ot 

the action is not known. 

Wild-goose chase ( )—Only fools 

indulge in a wild-good chase. 

Adjective Phrases 

Above board (5rr^’3[<, )—The conduct of a 

teacher should be above hoard. 

At bay ( c^rrniT*!! 'sr^m )— An animal at hay is dangerous, 
At large (^ )— The prisoner is at la^ge nov 
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Beyond one's depth ( )—The philo¬ 

sophy of Vedanta is beyond my depth. 

Beside the mark —The remark is beside the mark, 

#• 

Out and dried ()—He has a cut and dried 
solution for every problem. 

Free and easy ()—His free and 
easy manners made him popular. 

Hard up ()— A thrifty person will seldom be hard 
up. 

High and mighty ( )^He is high and mighty in his 
manners. 

Hole and comer ( c’tT’tC^l )—I dislike a hole and corner 

policy. 

Ill at^ease ( )—He is in his present 

environment. 

Ill off ( )—I am very ill off nowadays. 

Lost to any feeling ( cTT=i )—The rogue is 

4 

lost to all sense of shame. 

Of the first water )—These gems are of the first 

water. 

Off one^s head ( )—He is clean off his head. 

On the wane (t3wr*li f )—His influence is on the wane. 

Out at elbows { )—Though once very rich, 

he is out at elbows now. 

Out of humour ( C*r«rT^ f^Ptl)—The man is out of 
humour now. 
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Dut-of-the-way ( )—He lives in an out- 

of-the-way place. 

Dut of the wood ()—-We are now oul^of the wood. 

Verb Phrases 

Be about ( )—What are you about ? 

He is busy about nothing. 

Be beside oneself ('afr'«|3^T?f1 J—The boy was beside 

himself with joy to hear of his succese. 

Be in for ( ) —You are in for punishment. 

Bear away ( m )—My brother bore away the 

first prize. 

Bear down ()—Napoleon bore down all 
opposition. 

Bear down upon ( ^rapjq®! Till)—The Germans bore dottfn 
ujpo?i the English. 

Bear off ( )—A girl bore off the first 

prize. 

Bear on or upon ( ^'«wl)~Your 

* • 

remarks does not bear on ( or, upon ) the subject. 

Bear up against or under ( )—With faith in 

God we can bear up against (or, under) all misfortunes. 

Blow hot and cold in the same breath ( 

)—Nobody will believe you if you blow hot and cold 
in the same breath. 

» 

Bring into play ( )—Dangers sometimes brvng^ 

all our energies into play. 
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Bring to bay ()—The deer was brought to hay 
after a long chase. 

Bring to a clo^ or end ( )—The meeting was 

brought to a close ( or, end ) after the president’s speech. 

Bring to book ( ?T«fT )—The guilty boy was 

brought to booh before his classmates. 

Bring to pass ( ) —^Your own men brought this mishap 

to pass. 

Bring under ( )—The king very soon brought 

the rebels under, 

% 

Burn the midnight oil ( )— 

I have to burn the midnight oil to prepare for the exami¬ 
nation. 

Burjf the hatchet ()—They were enemies 
before, but ham buried the hatchet to become friends. 

Oall a spade a spade ( )—It requires a good 

deal of moral courage to call a^ade a spade. 

’Call to mind *( )—I cannot call to mind what you 

said. 

Call up (’«IT=T^5T ^51 )—I cannot call up all the events 
of my childhood. 

Oarry about ()—He always carries about a 
dagger with him. 

Oarry one^s point ( ^#1^ •, 

7 ?l 1 )—He does not hesitate to carry his point by means 
fair or foul. The speaker carried his point by dint of hie 
eloquence. 
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Catch a Tartar ( )~The rascal found 

that he had caught a Tartar in me. 

Cacth up with ()—We could not catch un odth 

I 

the thief. 

Come home to (^ ^51 )■—His speech 

came home to all who heard it. His unkind words came 
home to the poor man. 

Come to grief ( )—The imprudent 
man soon came to grief. 

Come to pass ( )—What he foreboded has come 

to pass. 

Come up with ()—! followed the man but could 
not come up with him. 

Come wrong (i 5 [§i )—No questions can ^oine 
wrong to one well prepared for the examination. 

Cry over spilt milk ('srg ) 

—It is no use crying ojjer spilt milk. 

Curry favour with (CpII 
)—I will not give up my opinion to curry favour 
with the men in power. 

Cut dead ( )—An upstart vjill cut dead his 

old friends. 

Cut off one’s nose to spite one’s face ( sfT^ wftwl 
^Tajt®3r )—A wicked man will cut off his nose to spite 

his face. 

Cut to the quick ('HiA ^?r1 )-~Tbe unkind remarks of 
bis son cut him to the quick. 
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Die a dog’s death ()—The poet died a dog's, 
death in bis old age. 

Do a good tprn (sisrirsr® )—Though 

we were nob known to each other, he did me a good turn. 

Do justice to («2tf^ ) 

—His countrymen did justice to his noble qualities. 

Do up ( SFT’S '®^TC=l1 csn^^ ) 

—The toil has quite done me up. The servant did up 
my room nicely. Please do up the parcel for me. 

Do yeoman’s service (^T^Tii'8 ) 

t 

—^Vidyasagar did his country yeoman's service. 

Draw on (*, ^'8?rl j 

0^ )—In writing this 

hook he has to draw largely on old records. There was 
an outbreak of cholera as the winter drew on. I can live 
happily without drawing on the bank. 

Drive into a corner ( )—He confessed every¬ 

thing being driven into a corner by the pleader. 

Drive into one’s wit’s end (c^5?ri )— 
I was driven in\o my wit's end to solve the problem. 

Sat humble pie ( )—The proud man had to eat 

humble pie for his rude behaviour. 

% 

Eat one out of house and home ( 

^?l1 )—The hangers-on ate the man 
out of house and home. 

Eat one’s words ( )—The proud man waa 

made to eat his words. 
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Face tbe music (<jT?l )—He will have to face the 

» 

music of his rash act. 

•« * 

Fall a prey or victim to ( c^tq ^ f^=rr“f«rT^ 

) —The simple man fell an easy prey ( or, victim ) to 
false friends. 

Fall foul of ( «rTai»sr®f ^?rl )—The two friends fell foul of each 
other. 

Fall in with ( •, ^T^T^'Q 

)—I fell in with an old friend there. I fall in with 
you completely. 

Fall off ()—Bengal has of late 
fallen off to a degree. A true friend does not fall off 
in adversity. 

Fall out (^?r1 )—The two friends have fallen otft of 
late. 

Fall out of use ()—Many words found in 
ancient literature htwe w^w fallen out of use. 

Fall through ()—All our plans have fallen 
through for want of adequate funds. 

Get about ( cwtwl—I still* too weak to get 

about. 

m 

Get at ( *, ^ )—Failing 

to get at the grapes, the fox said that they were sour. 
I tried to get.at the right meaning. 

Get away ( )—-The thief could not get away. 

Get beyond ( c^h ftp ’I?!)—The boy 

got beyond his depth and was drowned. 

28 
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Get into favour (i^vQirl)—This hair oil has goi mto 
favour with ladies now. 

Get into a scrape ()—The man 
has goi into a scrape for his own folly. 

Get off (5 OTi 5 )— He got off 

from the horse. He got off his coat. The accused goi off 
without punishment. 

Get on with ( 

'5i*2pTii )—How are you getting on with your neigh- 

* hour ? He is getting on well with his studies. 

Get scent of (^ ♦ft'S’sl)—The police got 

scent of the secret. 

Get wind ()—The story of his guilt has 
got wind. 

Give currency to (^^1)—They have given currency 
to the rumour. 

Give forth («siFf? )—He gave forth that he would 

soon resign. 

Give in ( *, •, )—The rebels 

gave in and peace was restored. He has given in his 
resignation. Do not give in to temptation. 

Give off ()—The rose gives off ( or, out ) the 
sweetest smell. 

Give out ((2t5T? 5 )—It was gimn 

out that Shivaji was ill. The servant has given out our 
secret. 
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-Give over ( •, •, )—The thief was 

given over to the police. The boy gave over reading long 
ago. We must give over our bad habits. 

‘Go abourt one's business (3i=f c*f'Q^ ) 

—He went about his business immediately. The soldiers 
were ordered to go about their business. 

Go ahead of one ( f' q?i 1 )—My 

brother has gone ahead of me. 

Go all lengths csh )—My parents went all 

lengths for me. 

Go aside (•, )—We witnt 

aside to let him pass. We must not go aside from the 
path of honesty. 

Go back from or upon ( )—One must not go jack 

from ( or, upon ) one’s promise. 

Go beyond one’s depth ( *1^1 )—The boy went 

beyond his depth and was drowned. 

Go hard with ( )—It goes hard with me 

* 

to maintain my family. 

Go out ()—The lamp has gone out. 

Go over (^?[1 : )—-If you go over the book you 

will find it useful. The auditor has gone over the 
accounts. 

Go to all lengths ( c^ll )—I am ready to go to all 

lengths to achieve my object. 

Hang fire (s )—We 

sometimes hang fire and thus lose a good opportunity. 
The scheme has been hanging fire for years together. 
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Hang in the balance ()—My fab 

hangs in the balance. 

Have an axe Jo grind (c^\*tc5T ] 

—The politician has an axe to grind in decrying 
government. 

Hold in check ( )—We must hold our passions ir 

check. 

Hold one’s peace () —The bereaved 
woman could hardly hold her peace. 

Hold water ()—Your argument will not 

t 

hold water. 

Keep at bay ()— 

Terrible evils are just kept at hay by incessant efforts. 

-Keep back (c’tm ¥?ft •, j ^^1)—Do 

not keep hack anything from your parents. Keep hack 
or I will hit you. I'^he girl could not keep hack her tears. 

Keep body and soul together*( ctfc?? ?T^1 

CspH'Q ^Tl )—With my 

meagre means^ I find it difficult to keep body and soul 
together. 

Keep from )—We should keep from all bad 

habits. 

Keep good ( )—Sweets keep good for a long time 

in a refrigerator. 

Keep house ( )^The woman keeps house for 

her brother. 
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Keep the house ()—I had to keep the 
house all the day yesterday owing to rain. 

Keep in ( )—I tried tc^ keep in my 

feeling. The boy was kept in after school hours. 

Keep late hours ( )--To keep late 

hours is very injurious to health. 

Keep open house (CW1)—In 
olden days people used to keep open house. 

Keep out (^'\ )—The dog kept out 

intruders from the house. 

Keep to ()—A man of honour 
will keep to his word. 

Keep up (5s?T9Ttt?r1 ?fT^1 *, )—My father 

keeps me up till twelve. I seldom keep up after ten. We 
must keep up our spirits in all circumstances. Keep up 
the prestige of your family. 

Keep up appearances ( )— 

It is difficult to keep up appearances in all circumstances. 

Keep up with (55^1 )— 
We could not keep up with him in the work. 

Kiss the dust ( ^'Q^l)—I*i ^^he duel either of 

the heroes will kiss the dust. 

Kiss the ground ( )—Her pride shall soon kiss 

the ground. 

Know by heart ( )---'Beknows by heart a large 

number of idiomatic phrases. 
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Laa^rh in one’s sleeve (to )—I laughed in my sleeve. 

at the rich man’s peculiar manners. 

Lay bare or open ( )—I shall lay bare ( or, open ). 
your plot. 

Lay by or np ( )— We should lay by ( or, up ) some¬ 

thing against a rainy day. 

Lay siege to (?F?r1 )—The Moghuls laid siege to 
Ahmednagar. 

Lay waste ()—Hitler laid waste many parts of 
.Europe. 

Let off ( )—The prisoner was let off with a 

yarning. He let off an arrow at the bird. 

Live fast ( )—Those who live fast die 

early. 

Live from hand to month ( 

*Ts^f?[ )—WStb'-his poor income he lives from hand 

to mouth. 

Look abont for (c^r\^1)—I am looking about for some 
employment. 

Look blank ()— 

Charged with the crime, the man looked blank. 

Look daggers (?iTc’f ^T^TC^I )—He looked daggers 

at me when 1 accused him- 

Look down upon ( Cf^wf^r )—The rich often look down 

upon the poor. 

Look forward to ( )—We look forward to 

better days. 
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Look out ( ^'6^1; Ttf^ ^ ) 

—The storm coming on, the captain ask ed the sailors to 
look out. He looked out from the window. I have looked 

» 

out a fine house. 

Look out for (^^1)—The men looked out for an 
opportunity. 

Look over (•, )—She looks over the 

defects of her children. The auditor has looked over 
the accounts. 

Look sharp (c^T=i )—Look sharp, or you 

wall miss the train. 

Look up (wc? ^^1 •, 

)—The market of foodstuff is looking up. Look up 
the word in a dictionary. I shall look you up wi^en 
returning. 

Look upon or on ()— I look upon 
(or, on ) him as my-guide in life. 

Look up to ( JT*3rTC5T?r )—They look up to him as 

a saint. 

Lose ground ()—As we advanced, the enemy began 
to lose ground. 

Lose one's heart to ( C<2fc^ <1^1)—Home© Zosf his'heart 

9 

to Juliet. 

Make after ( •, )—The dog made after 

the cat. God made man after His own image. 

Make against ()—Your argument makes against 
the public cause. 
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Mak# at ( <fTfw )—The tiger made at the 

sportsmen. 

Make away to ( )—I made away my house to 

him. 

Make away with ( C«p®t 1 )—During 

my short absence the servant made away with my 
watch. She made away with her husband by poison. 

Make ends ( or, both ends ) meet ( 

)—Middle class men now find it difficult to 
make ends ( or, both ends ) meet, 

M&ke for ( ^vs^-i •, c?Ft5ff^C^ mm ])—These 

principles will make for peace. The ship made for the 
shore in the teeth of the storm. 

Ma^pe good ( *, )—Netaji made good his 

escape from India in the guise of a Mussulman. You 
must make good loss incurred through you. 

Make into ()—The gold he gave has been made 

into ornaments. 

• , 

Make little or light of ( ®R T?rt)—The rich 

often make little ( or, light) of the sufferings of the poor. 

Make merry ()—He ate, drank, and 
made merry with his guests. 

4 

Make much of ( )—The rich make 

much of their slight illness. 

Make nothing of ( ^^1 *, s(t«*rR \!5 

^R1)— Some people would always 
make nothing of others' abilities. I can make nothing of 
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your writing. He can make nothing of his son who has 
gone astray. 

Make of ( ; ^«ty )—I failed to make anything of what 

he said. ^Makes she more of me than of a slave ?’ 

Make cff ()—The rogue made of towards a 
jungle. 

Make off with ( C'fr'eill )—The servant 

has made off with my clothes. 

Make over ( )—He made over his estate to his 

wife by a deed of gift. 

Make short work of ()— The 1ocub»»» 
made short work of the standing crop. 

Make towards ( )—He made towards the 

door. 

*Make up to ( )—He made up to the king 

boldly. 

Mind one’s own busine^ ( Tmmt c?3?l )—A 

prudent man will always mind his owft business. 

Muster strong or in force ( )~-The 

citizens of Calcutta mustered strong ( or, in force ) to 
hear the Prime Minister. 

• 

Ottt-Herod Herod ('sr'sjT^TC^ 'sr<T*^ 

)—The Nabab out-Heroded 

Herod in tyranny. 

Pass for ( c^T=l f%l )— Bogues often pass for 

saints. 
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Pass master ( )—Your explanation will 
not jjass muster. 

Pass oft i j 5T5TTJ*71 )—The pain will gradually pass 

of. He tried to^a^s off a, false coin. 

Pay one in one’s own coin ( )—If you 

harm me, I shall pay (or, repay) you in your own coin. 

Pay off oid scores ( ^Vs^ »f3p^ C“fT^ C*f9?1)—I took the 
opportunity to pay off old scores. 

Pay one's respects to (<2tf% >T*5fT=r )— 

Peasants came to pay their respects to their landlord. 

4 

Pay one’s way ( ^rl )—It is 

better to pay one^s way by strict economy than to run 
into debt for luxury. 

PoclflBt an insult or affront (^*^3iT5TTf^ )— I 

cannot pochet an insult (or, affront) for anything. 

Provide against a rahs^day ^^1)—Every, 

one should provide againSt a j^iny day. 

Pull together ()—Partners must try to 
pull together. 

% 

Put about ()—They were much put about by 
this speech. 

Put by ( *, )—We must put by 

something every month. Put by unnecessary formalities 
now. He tried to put by the question. 

Put down (3 J ^«tT ^?rl)—I havepuf down 

what he said. Akbar put down the rebellion. People 
often put down honest men as fools. 
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Put forth (<ftc^T5t forth all my energy 

in the work. Most trees put forth new leaves rn spring. 

Put in (siT^^T^r ^affi)—I shall put in your 
proposal before them. We were talking when he put in 
this remark. 

Put in a word for ( )--Please 

in a word for me to the headmaster. 

Put in an appearance ( )—The father put in 

an appearance when the son was turned out. 

Put into writing ()—I have^w^ into writmg all 
his instructions. 

Put on airs ( )—It is foolish for a poor man to 

put on airs of a rich man. 

Put out ( •, 5 

)—He put out the lamp. The beggar oa< his 
right hand. Trees put out dowQ|jp^li spring. He puts 
out his money at a higly^afc^’hf interest. 

Put right or set right or put to rights ^^1, c*fT^?rc^1) 

—It is difficult to put right (or, set rights or put to rights) 
the machinery of a new government. * 

Put through (?F?l1 )—I shall through the task set. 

Put to rout (The'Sikhs 
put the Afghan army to rout. 

Put to shame ( )—No insult can put the rascal to 

shame. 

Put up (TfJrt 9T'8?i •, 5 C*t -1 

)—! tcp in a hotel near College Square. We shal. 
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be glad to put yon up when yon come to Calcutta. A 
tent has been put up for refugees. A notice has been put 
up at the gate. Put up your application on Monday. 
Eead between the lines ( 

)—Bead between the lines^ and you will get at the 
meaning of this letter. 

Rest on one’s laurels ()— 
Giving op all political activities he is now resting on his 
laurels. 

Rest on one’s oars ( 

t 

)—He is resting on his oars before undertaking a 
fresh venture. 

Ride at anchor ( c=lT9r?r )—The ship is riding at 

0 

anchor near Kidderpore. 

Ride rough-shod s^i ) 

—A leader who ride^'^^'tg^shod over his followers must 
have a downfall sooner or latdf. 

r 

Rip up old sores (CvsT^iI )—It is 
unwise to rip up old sores. 

Rub shoulders with (c*f*fTC5iR ^^D—It 
is never in my nature to rub shoulders with rich men at 
the cost of my prestige. 

Run against ( )—I ran against the man 

there. 

Run away with (*tT5TTc*Tl)—The servant ran away 
with my clothes. 
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Kun down (c^F^Tl *, ?3r ^?fTN ; ^in^tw 

)—The hounds ran dowfi the deer. My watch has 
run down. People often run down a refor^sner. 

Run into ( or tn ) debt ( ^nSITI )—He ran into (or, in)' 
heavy debt for his daughter’s marriage. 

Run off (C*f'8?rl i Ci^ )—He ran off as 

soon as I came in. While he has been writing his essay 
for weeks^ I ran off mine in a day. 

Run out ( *, ^T'QIII )—All the water 

ran out from the tank. Our stock of food has run out 

Run out of C^5T1)—The army ran out of ammunition. 

Run to ( )—His debt has run to a heavy 

amount. 

^Run up ()—Rice has run up of late. 

Set about ()—I set aboj^my work before 
sunrise. 

Set at liberty Till)—The political prisoners 

have all been set at liberty. 

Set by ( )—He sets by some moneys overy month. 

Set down (^51 *, c^m\ )Set down your com¬ 

plaints clearly. The chauffeur set me daion near our 

house. 

Set down as or for ()—They set 
him down aH or^ for ) a great man. 

Set in ( 15 'QWl )—The rains have already set in. 

Set off ( ^Tail •, )—He has set off for Delhi* 

Ornaments set off one’s beauty. 
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Sit ont TO <?tT^)—Dance and 

merriment went on in fall swing, bat he sat out all the 
while. 

Sow broadcast ( ) —The 
news has been sown broadcast. 

Stand aside or off ()—Do not stand aside (or, 
0 ^ ) when others fight for a common cause. 

Stand on ceremony ()--You 
need not stand on ceremony with an old friend. 

Stand over ()—The question has stood over for 
a month. 

Stand up for (c^T^r f¥| 

)—Vidyasagar stood up for widow 

remarriage. 

Steer clear of 

extremes. 

Stop short ( )—He stopped short in the middle of 

his speech. 

c 

Strike dumb ( )—The ghastly scene 

struck us dumb. 

Take a fancy to ( ^1 (2rf% )—The 

child took a fancy to the doll. 

Take a leap in the dark ( =t1 ^ 

=rl ^ )—J>fook a leap in the dark 

by going in partnership with him. 

Take after ()—A child takee after its father. 
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Take down (5 C^sTl)—Tafce down 

what he. says. The old bnildiDg was taken down. 

Take exception to ( )—^He took excep- 

tion to my remark. 

Take in ( 5 ^^1 •, w 

' 2 n 5 *l ^?11 ; )—He has taken in a lodger. I failed 

to take m his argument. He was taken in by a rogue. 1 
took m all he said. The headmaster took in a few more 
students. 

Take into account or consideration ( ’t*!! 

)—In dealing with the boy, his age was taken into 
account ( or, consideration ). 

Take offence ( )—He took offence at everything 

I said. 


;e the bull by the horns () 

—To achieve success, you mu U^^tffi g the hull by the 
horns and overcome all onaemion. 


Take to (j « 2 tf% •, 

)—He has taken to drinking. I took 
to the child. He took to unfair mbans in the exami¬ 
nation. 


Take to heart (WT^®! )--He has' taken bis 

father’s death very much to heart. 

Talk shop ’ll )—He is so self- 

centred that he alway^aZA^s shop. 

Tell on or upon (a?*? )—Keeping late hours 

tell on ( or, ) your health. 
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Tremble in the balance ()—My. 

fate trembles in the balance. 

Turn aside ( 5 . 4 ^ <iTC"f ^T'S^I •, )—, 

— I tried to turn aside the calamity. Turn aside^ or 
yon may be hurt. He turned aside from the path of 
virtue. 

wait upon or on ( •, cn^l )—He 

has several servants to wait upon ( or, on ) him. His 
wife will not wait upon him. 

Wprk upon or on— (c5pT5?-t>|W 

)—Smoking will work upon ( or, on ) your 
lungs. His speech worked upon ( or, on ) the audience. 


Adverbial Phrases 


All the time or At mi^ hile ( c^r*T *TTO?l' )— 

1 was there for OYei^^^aa,^ J^ Qr, and he was all the time 
( or, lohile ) with mo. 

As it were ( )—Gandhiji was, as it were, the 

spiritual father of his followers. 

Note : At it were «rfi»'5yl5 clause, phrase JTCf, TiVI 


finite verb, 'O subject WfCf I 

‘ « 

At all costs ( )-“I will adhere to 

truth at all costs ( or, at any cost). 

At all hazards ( ’ic^'S )—I w’gsiJCf^my duty at 

all hazards. 

At arm’s length ()~-Keep wicked men at arm^e 
length. 
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At best ( C^fH )'r-Your story 

iB ai best doubtful. 

At most ( 5r?^n?, t? ^^CSf)-— There are at most ( or, 

• at the most ) two hundred boys in our scho)!. 

At one’s disposal (^r^Ti's ^ic^fT )— 

The Headmaster has free studentship at his disposal. 

At one’s elbow ( ^1 )—Her son sat at her 

elbow. 

At one^s heels ( ’I^STC^ *1»PH'35 )--Her son follows her 

at her heels. 

Beyond doubt ( ) —He is beyond doubt the best l^y 

in the class. 

Beyond measure () —The failure mortified him 
beyofid measure, 

and larfire ( »rT«rT?l«t^: C-nc^T, )—Our boys are, 

nddarge, very intelligent. 

By fair means or foul ( )—He will 

gain his object by fair or foul. 

By turns ( )—My brother and 1 read this booh by 


turns. 

By the by (<£ 1 ^ 31 ^ ) —I must say, by the by, 1 have doubts 
« 

about his success. 

By the way ()—1 made that remark only by the 
way. 

Far and awm«^i|jg>t»ffuaiTr:*t ) — Babindranath was far and 

away the greateatTl^afc^f his ago. 

For a time ( )—5he sight of a tiger paralysed 

* 

me for a time. 
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From bad to worse ( apsi“i;^ )—Things are going 

* 

from bad to worse. 

Head and heart ( ^rttNC^ )—Eabindranath was 

head and heart a poet. 

Head and shoulders (c®fT^ 'e 

)—They dragged in religion, head and 
shoulders^ in a political question. He is head and 
shoulders above us in education. 

In a manner ( )—He has in a mawier confessed his 

guilt. 

In a nutshell ( )—He stated the whole case in a 

nutshell. 

In cold blood ( )—He was murdered in cold 

*blood. 

In earnest ( )—-I took up the work 

earnest (or, i!h>f3^mrnest). 

In force ( 5 <ggTOH<r-Tbe raiders came in force. 

The law is no longer in force. 

In good part ( )—He took my words in good part. 

In hot blood (capTC^l^ )—The murder was committed 

in hot blood, (Comp.— In cold blood) 

In no'time ()—I shall return in no time. (Comp.— 
At no time) 

In season and out of season ( ww )—Don’t 

speak of your own affairs in seas/s^>v^a^'^ut of season, 

’V 

In the long run ()—My endeavours will be success¬ 
ful in the long run. 
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In the same breath ( )—Don't say ‘yes’ and ‘no* in the 

same breath, 

,Now and agrain ( ^tf^t ^Tf^l)—He shrieks out now and 
again. 

Of course (*, ?Fn:«r )— Great 0/ course 

was my joy when I heard of your success. His son got 
plucked and 0/ course he was sorry. 

Of late ( )—^Things are not going on w ell of late. 

On and on ( )—He talked on and on till it was 

eTening. 

On no account ( )—I will 071 no account do it 


again. 

On the spur of the moment ( 

He committed the crime on the spur of the moment. 


n( C'*f^^TC?r?l )—I told him onc^ for all that he 

would get nothing from me. 

Out and out ()— Ja ^i ffT was beaten out and out by 
the allied army. —Netaji was out and out a 


nationalist. 


Over and above ( )—He has passed the examination 

a 

creditably, and has, over and above, gained a scholarship. 
( Prep, — Over and above passing the 

examination, he has gained a scholarship.) 


Over head ('®rr?Fi )—He has been over 

head and ears in de&UJi^^^^^ 

Bight and left (<sc5Tr*1T^Tf^TC?r)—The Headmaster caned 


the wicked boys right and left. 
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Throngh thick and thin (W )— 
I will pass through thick and thin to attain Buocess. 

To a man (^ srr^ »i|3rsi^TC^ )--The Hindus have left 
West Punjab almost to a man. 

To all intents and purposes ( )— He became a 

beggar to all intents and purposes. 

To and fro ( )—He was walk¬ 

ing to and fro in his room. 

To one^s face ()—They called him a fool to his 
face. 

To one’s heart’s content ( siot ^t«f )—The man 

partook of the fare to his heart's content. 

To the contrary ( )—When I told him everything, J| 

could not sav ^ything to the contrary. 

To the letter (HI followed his advice to 
the letter. 

To the point ()—You must answer to the point. 

Under one’s nose ()~-The thief took away every¬ 
thing under my nose. 

With one accord ()—They supported him 
toiih one accord. 

Without rhyme or reason ( 

)—He dismissed some workers without rhyme or 


reason. 
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5. PrepoBitioaal Phrases 

At variance with ( His acts are at variance 

with his words. 

In consequence of ( )— He suffered in consequence of his 

folly. 

In default of { )—The property went to his 

daughter’s children in default of a direct heir. 

In defence of ( wsf •, )— We shall 

venture our lives in defence of onr right. Several 
speakers spoke in defence of the measures. 

In defiance of ()—The workers left the factory 
in defiance of the manager’s orders. 

In keeping with ( )—His manners are not in 

keeping with his high position. 

)—He gave me a book in lieu of my 

money. 

In obedience to ( it in obedience to the 

wishes of my father. 

In regard to ( )—I said something %n regara lo 

the proposal. 

lA the event of ( )—I shall have to give up 

my studies in the event of ( or, in case of ) my father’s 
death. 

In the reafSdyjpflJJTC® )—Famine followed %n the rear of 
drought. 

On the score of ( )^He was dismissed on the score of 
(or, on the ground of) inefficiency. 
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With an eye to ( f^?r ?rrf^l )—This 

book has been written with an eye to the needs of 
students. 

With reference to ( ^ *T**^C^ )—I have much 

to say with reference to (or, in reference to •, or, in regard 
to ; or, with regard to *, or, with respe.ct to) your proposal. 

Note • Prepositional phrase-iiv CtTI preposition i 

5^ idiomatic phrase ^Ttnf Cffie preposition ^ <fffVc*Te propo¬ 

sitional phrase-^n 

There is a big village on this side the Gangs. 

The passengers on hoard the Jala Usha were all Indians. 

Miscellaneous Idiomatic Phrases 

Spick and Span ( )—He had a spick and span 

coat on. 

Under a cloud ( )—Though honest, he 

fs under a cloud now. 

Well up ( )—The boy is not 

English. 

Worth while, worth one’sworth the while ( 

)—It is worth 

while (or, your or the while) to make this experiment. 

« 

Exercise 

4 

1. sentences with the following ;— 

■ 

‘ (a) Bone of contention, fire and fury, hair-breadth 
escape, host in oneself, pros and cons, salt of the earth, 
slow-coach, tall talk, wild-good chase, at larg^^of the first 
water, hard up, ill off, on the wane^^^patf^^at^ wood, bear 
down, bring to bay, bury the call up, come to grief, 

cut dead, do justice to, eat humble pie, face the musio, fall 
in with, give in, give out, go bard with, hold 
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water, keep late hours, lay up, look blank, look over, look 
down upon, make good, muster strong, put on airs, put to 
shame, read between the lines, run out, sit up, take a leap 
jn the dark, take to heart, tell upon. * 

(b) All the same, as it were, at best, by and large, in a 
nut shell, in cold blood, in the same breath, on the spur of 
the moment, over head and ears, to a man, to the contrary, 
to the letter, with one accord, without rhyme or reason, 
in consequence of, in keeping with, in regard to, in the 
event of, on the score of, with an eye to, with reference to. 

(c) Gold reception, itching palm, mare’s nest, palmy 
days, sinews of war, three it’s, why and wherefore, off one’s 
head, hole and corner, call a spade a spade, come to pass, 


die in harness, fall flat, flght shy of, hang in the balance. 
2. Frame sentences with the following phrases :— 


(a) By dint of, above board, on pain of, on the eve of, 
down upon, wild-good chase, dispose of, fall out, in 


a view to. 

(b) 'TS55W back, lay out, after all. 


S. Q. 1960) 
a^ rtffiTbv far, fight 


shy, hold good, in no time. (H. S. Q. 1961) 

(c) To be in a bad wa^^^o be all ears ; fish out of 
water ^ once in a while •, to go through with ; to prove 


equal to ; to take one’s time •, give one his due •, to set 
at naught; bring out. * (1962) 

, (d) Set up, see off, keep up, come round, follow suit, 
from hand to mouth, heart and soul, black and, white,. hard 
and fast. (H. S. Q. Comp. 1960) 


(e) In the event of, once for all, hole and corner, look 

sharp, fall ehprt, put up with, come by, look over. 

(H. S. Q. Comp. 1961) 

(f) To come to griei^i^Sg^^means of, to live up to, to look 

after, to get rid of, to make omS^to put out, to be at one’s 
best, to set out for, in view of. (H. S. Q. Comp. 1962) 




APPENDIX 


QUESTIONS OF 

HIGHER SECONDARY EXAMINATION, 1962 

> I 

ENGLISH (Second Language)—First paper 

1. Read the following passage carefully, and then answer 
any three of the questions stated next after it:— 30 

Johnson’s love of London, however, was of his own sort» 
quite unlike that of Charles Lamb for instance, or that of 
such a man as Sir Walter Besant. He cared nothing for 
architecture, and little for history. Still less had his feeling 
anything to do with the commercial greatness of London. 
He had a scholar's contempt for traders as people withoilt 
ideas fit for rational conversation.What he cared 


about was a very di£rerent thing. He thought of London as 
the place in all the world where the pulse of human life beat 
strongest. There a man could store his mind better ^n 
Imy^redse : there he could not only live bi^row : there 
more t nan sviy where else he mightesggi^^ue self-com¬ 
placency which leads to inte lle ^>#r and moral torpor, 
because there he would be c^siiSRn to meet not only with his 
equals but with his superiors. These were grave grounds 
which he could use in an argument $ but a man needs no 
arguments in justification of the things he likes, and Johnson 
likpd London because it was the home of the intellectual 
pleasures which to him were the only real pleasures; and 
which made London for him a heaven upon earth, 

Qutestions : 

(a) En^ nae rate the attractions of London as stated in 
die above passagl 

Kh) What was Johns&^:Sl^ttitude towards traders ? 
i^ndwhy?, 




(c) Who thought df London as the place Vhere the 
pulse of human life beat strongest’ 7 And why ? 

{d) Explain the meaning —^^there he could not only 

live but grow.* 

2. Select any two of the following passages and make a 
pre’cis of each reducing it to about one-third of its length : 

25 


(a) Like our own Addison, with whom he has several 
points of resemblance, Virgil did not shine in society. The 
exquisite sensibility of his mind> which appears in every page 
of his writings, rendered him incapable of any form of 

,self-assertion. A rude or discourteous word hurt him like a 
blow, and on such occasions his friends had sometimes to 
come to his aid. while he sat sUent, hurt and embarrassed, 
blushing like a girl. Unlike Horace* who exalted in the out- 
^xd signs of notoriety, the curious gaze, the whispered 
comment, the pointing finger of the passers-by, Vir^ 
disdained kuvij^oarse tribute to his greatness 
by-streets to a^^iiththe public eye. He was a bad speakerr 
but a delightful readertel Mg ow n poetry. 

(b) 7|he death of Nelson was felt in England as some¬ 

thing more than a public calamity: men startled at the 
intelligence, and turned pale \ as if they had heard of the 
loss of a dear friend. An object of our admiration and 
affection, of our pride and of our hopes, was suddenly taken 
from us j and it kerned as if we bad never, till then, known 
how deeply we loved and reverenced him. What the country 
bgd lost in its great naval hero-^the greatest at bur owh and 
of an former times^was scarcely taken account of 

grief. So perfectly, indeed, hadhH^omed his part, that 

DMiitime war, after fho^illRe of Trafalgar, ttris consider* 
ed at an end: the fleets of the enemy were not only defeated 



( in ) 


but destroyed: .It was not, therefore, from any selfish * 

refiectioQ upon) the magnitude of our loss that we mourned 
for him ; the general sorrow was of a higher character. 

(c) Sir James Thurnhil, a famous painter, was employed 
in decorating the interior of the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
One day, while he was painting, he wished to see how his 
work looked from a distance. For this purpose he moved 
backward from it along the scaffolding until he reached the 
edge. If he had taken another step, he would have fallen 
over and been dashed to pieces on the pavement below. His 
servant at this moment saw his danger, and in an instant 
threw a pot of paint at the picture. The painter immediately 
rushed forward to chastise the servant for spoiling the pain* 
ting. When the reason for this strange act was explained. 
Sir James could not thank him enough, or sufficiently admire 
Jus ready ingenuity. If the servant had called out to !^1 
Jiis danger, the startled painter w^ld likely 
footing and been killed^^l^l^roying his 
workmanship the servant gave t h e jaiii BBra motive to return 
from the edge of the scaffolds 

3. Make sentences of your own with any *five of the 

following phrases 15 

{a) To be in a bad way. (b) To be all ears, (c) Fish 
out nf water, (d) Once in a while, fe) To go through with, 
(f) To prove equal to. {g) To take one’s time, (ft) Give 
one his due. (f) To set at naught, (i) Bring out. 

4. Trai^plate into English any two of the following, 

passages:— 30 

(4) W I” 

# prrjfficn 




( iv ) 

^ find I 'sitPr ws 

arrc^r^i* 

•srt? nf® sn i •iil ^ ^ 

5pff^ tot, «r^ 

^fR?r cTff^ ’ft^c^ I c»T (srt^ ’ic^a ^t^r 

«»rfc^ 4W3r c»T ^1 ^ irw r 

(W ^^Wsr It 5^rfwi ^W?r ftr®t»ii ^c^ar,—•*'© 

c^ r—^ 'src^t c^PF '*^tTrlPF 

^ t^T^r <2}9i ^Fftc^pf, “'Q c^ f 'Q c^ c^n ?• 

c^r«R ^1% c^l^r^, **^f^ 

fsfar arl I* ^pT^War^ cw c^ '«rWc^ *tc?? \|c^ 

“>6 ^tm ■^^l I* 

ft vipRihr "srtarnr 5r%«R i—?2J2 

5ff^ ni wt»r '*<gLL ft*t^:ir ^itiwTxf^SR,’ 

“'irfnft r—»* 

(c) ^rrft ^’*rfThr w^Tf^Tc>nr 

w 5?i Wwi <ff^ ^fhr ^ ad I arm da 
Wf caf 'srrft^r, C^nra orftnd cainica cdtdai ?Knr 
^ ir% an! 

«fN, c^sit^ cwdt 

^moRT irm i^fHc^fe ^, 'SRf^s^ ^df»rai c^ mi ^ftrc^ft»r, m-l 
cffirc^ dt^l fp^Tlir apfinri ^iS?r, an, ^ntit^l i 

aniftra Tfef capftTI ^1 

ft«T, «M 



HIGHER SECX)NDARY EXAMINATION, 1963 , 

ENGLISH—(Second Language) —First Paper 

1. Read carefully the following passage aqd answer the 
'questions set on it at the bottom :— 30^ 

New methods of transport have profoundly modified the 
life in the village and small town. Up to only a generation 
ago most villages were to a great extent seli*su65cing. 
communities. Every trade was represented by its local 
technician $ the local produce was consumed or exchanged 
in the neighbourhood ; the inhabitants worked on the spot. 
If they desired instruction or entertainment or religion, they 
had to mobilize the local talent and produce it themselves. 
Today all this is changed. Thanks to improved transport, 
the village is now closely bound up with the rest of t|^e 
economic world. Supplies and technical services ai e obtained, 
from a distance. Large numbers of the inhabitants go out 
to work in factories and offices in far-off cities. Music 
and the drama are provided not by local talent, but over 
the radio and in the picture theatre. Once all the men^rs 
of the community were always on the spot now, thanksto^ 
jaotor cycles and buses the villagers are ra^y in their 
^unity fun, community WQgpMf^ community 
efforts to secure culture have teiu^ld^^decline. for the 
simple reason tbatf in leis ur^ itfK, a large part of the 
community's membership ilMffways somewhere else. Nor is 
this all. The older inhabitants of Middletown complained 
that the internal-combustion engine had led to a decline of 
neighbourliness. Neighbours have Fords and Chevrolets, 
consequently they are no longer there tb be neighbourly i 
or if by chance they should be at home, they content them¬ 
selves with calling up on the telephone. Technological 
progress has reduced the number of physical .contacts^ 
impoverished the spiritual relations between the memberi 
of a community. 

Questfotia" 

(a) What was' iHC^^pndition of villages before the 
introduction of the new me^&nAi^of transport 7 

(h) Mention some of the changes brought about by the 
new methods of transport 7 



( Vi ) 

(c) What, according to the writer, is the harmful effect 
of technological progress on a village community ? 

2. Choosy any two of the following passages and make a 
pre cis of each, reducing it to about one*third of its' 
length:— ^ 

(a) The human xace is spread all over the world, from 
the polar regions to the tropics. The people of which it is 
made up eat different kinds of food, partly according to the 
climate in which they live, and partly according to the kind 
of food which their country produces. Thus in India the 
people live chiefly on different kinds of grain, eggs, milk, or 
sometimes fish and meat. In Europe the people eat more 
flesh and less grain. In the Arctic regions, where no grain 
and fruits are produced, the Eskimo and other races live 
almost on flesh, specially fat. 

The men of one race arc able to cat the food of another 
race if they are brought into the country inhabited by the 
iitter; but as a rule, they still prefer their own food, at least 
foij^time—owing to custom. In hot climates, flesh and fat 
are not much needed ; but in the Arctic regions, they seem 
to be very ft^^gemry for keeping up the heat of the 

The kind o]nhh|deaten also depends v^^'^en on 
-custom or habit, an^^metimes upon religion. Brahmins 
will not touch meat: Mahonlii4j||is and Jews will i ot touch 
the flesh of pigs. Most races would refuse to eat the flesh 
of many unclean animals, although quite possibly such flesh 
may really be quite wholesome. 

(b) When people learnt about agriculture, many new 
developments took place. There was firstly a greater 
division of labour. Some people hunted, others looked after 
the fields and ploughed. Then again as time went on, 
-people learnt new trades and specialised in them. 

Another interesting result of tilling land was that men 
'began to settle down in villages and towns. Beforg^griculture 
•came, people used to wander aboutIt was not 
necessary for them to live in^ju i^rfac^ They could hunt 
wherever they went. And«*'6fnSii they had to move about 
from place to place because of the cows and sheep and 
mother animals they had. These animals required pasture^ 



( vii ) 


lands where they could graze. After grazing in one place 
for some time, the land did not produce enough for the 
cattle and so the whole tribe had to move to at^other place. 

(c) For hundreds of years, the common people have lived 
a life of misery. It was believed to be all due to the foreigners. 
Now the foreigners are gone. Is the condition any better ? 
Is there any hope of early improvement ? The people know 
only that prices have gone up ; they do not get enough to 
eat and clothe themselves. The peasants produce as much as 
ever $ but food is not available at reasonable prices $ and 
the peasants have to pay three times as much as before for 
the articles they need. Cloth is produced as much as ev^ ^ 
yet there is scarcity and the prices soar higher and higher. 
This is a puzzling situation. Its anomaly can be easily brought 


home to the people at large, who at present are the dupes 
of demagogy. It can be easily shown, without mailing 


anybody, that the situation need not-be as b^ as all that, 
hardships and prinidonj^jiafSfnenced by the 
people can be considerably reliej||K|elTne people will then 
begin to ask why it is so. KaKa^yalways yields knowledge 
and knowledge brings power, which in this' case is self¬ 


confidence. Helplessness due to loss of man’s faith in himself 


and his creativity is the ultimate cause of the crisis. 


3. Make sentences of your own with any five of the 


follpvifing phrases;— 15 

(a) To leave one in the lurch. (6) Turn oyer a new 
leal, (c) At a low ebb. (d) A bone of contention, (e) 
Nip in thf budL if) To die in harness, (g) Look down 
apom {h), 1 aope’s shoes, (t) A slow coach. 

4. Translate th e following passages into 

Enghsh:— 30 

(«) PWCTlf ’Wife. £>1^ ’K'd ^ ^ 



( vili ) 


mm i cigc^f?r 

I fto cTOitftcJnr 

c$9r ’Tc^^sr 5 c^m mm 'artc'^rhr ^ 

’ftc*r ^*c3T mi w i 

^m?r Trftnr c»i^ ^ ftwt^ fiw m . 

•prt^ c^ ^1 cuc^rcTf^ mm ^fcf ^*Pf 

cmm^ . \ 

(h) Ktw\ m ^fm\ c?f%i:^ i 

^ ^ #11 m\ ftC^(C?Rr 

^^1 c^n\ m 'sr:5{ mu 
^51^ mrm ?%9r5T OR CFfC^ CTr%^ n%»R 

sn I m ^K mmm ferftn “c^^n i* 

✓arwr w ^f^T^ii c^tc^iT ^?Tc^ ^tPr^r. 

^r<ic»i5r i ^ fert^ ^ 

^ I r 

(c) ^%mo{^ i§tc^ I 

^1 f% i ^f%fi f?c^ ^(3?f9f-^fc& ft?i 

I WT^^ cwfSc® f%%fc^. 

• 

^ c*f^>* gfets® tfWP fts c^ ^ 

^ <rr*rnr i 'A^’f «fiw pp? snii-PBilN 

fjw cm nfvn i aw fT« «cff& <{firai (»fst^ 

ittC^i nm Ttfx? ytwrt ^Sfgnr cst w ^fihf*!ai Attlmm TO»nti 1 












